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MR.  FARMER:  Brothers  and  sisters,  if  we 
could  all  please  rise  and  salute  the  flag.  And 
please  remain  standing,  for  the  National  An- 
them. 

(Salute.) 

MR.  FARMER:  If  you  will  now  remain  stand- 
ing, we  will  have  Rene  Rancourt  sing  the  Na- 
tional Anthem. 

(National  Anthem  sung.) 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FARMER;  Thank  you,  Rene. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  podium 
for  the  invocation  our  labor  priest  from  the 
Catholic  Labor  Guild,  Father  Ed  Boyle. 

Father  Boyle,  please. 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  FARMER:  Thank  you,  Father  Ed. 

For  you  people  that  do  not  know  me,  my  name 
is  Jim  Farmer.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Labor  Council,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
welcome  you  here  today  and  to  declare  this,  the 
34th  annual  convention,  open  for  what  business 
may  come  before  it. 

This  is  a  constitutional  convention;  there  is 
plenty  of  business  to  be  conducted,  there  are  a 
lot  of  issues  that  will  be  debated.  And  at  this 
time  the  person  who  will  be  chairing  the  debate, 
handling  the  proceedings,  our  president,  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  and 
the  next  president  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO,  my  friend,  Joe  Faherty. 

(Applause.) 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  declare  this  convention 
open.  I  will  be  making  a  few  remarks  to  you  a 
Uttle  later,  but  the  first  order  of  business  right 
now  is  the  reading  of  the  rules  of  this  34th 
convention  by  vice  president  Phil  Kerr,  Interna- 
tional Rep  for  the  Pipefitters. 

MR.  KERR:  Good  afternoon,  brothers  and  sis- 
ter delegates  to  the  34th  convention.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  rules  of  this  convention. 

Rule  Number  1.  The  convention  shall  open  on 
Tuesday,  October  1st,  1991.  Daily  registration 
shall  be  as  follows:  Tuesday,  October  1st,  regis- 
tration, 8  a.m.  Opening  session,  2:15  to  4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  October  2nd,  1991,  morning  ses- 
sion, 10  a.m.  to  noon.  Afternoon  session,  local 
nominations  of  officers,  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, October  3rd,  1991,  the  morning  session,  10 
to  12;  afternoon  session,  2:00  to  4:00.  Friday, 
October  4th,  1991,  convention  convenes  at  8 
a.m.  for  voting  purposes  only.  Sessions  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  to  12:00  noon.  The  union  label 
drawing  to  follow. 


Rule  Number  2.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall 
be  for  the  exlusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visitors 
shall  occupy  only  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  Number  3.  No  literature  may  be  distrib- 
uted or  displayed  at  the  convention  in  any  man- 
ner without  the  prior  consent  of  the  executive 
officers. 

Rule  Number  4.  No  delegates  shall  speak  more 
than  once  on  the  same  question  until  all  of  those 
who  wish  to  speak  on  that  issue  will  have  been 
heard,  no  more  than  twice  on  the  same  issue 
except  for  consent  of  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
convention.  Speeches  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

Rule  Number  5.  Committee  reports  shall  have 
and  receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  Number  6.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall 
not  be  entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate 
who  voted  with  the  majority  on  the  original 
question  and  shall  require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  Number  7.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on 
the  motions  supported  by  25  percent  of  the 
delegates  present  at  the  convention  on  a  roll  call 
vote.  Votes  shall  be  cast  in  accordance  with 
Section  5,  Article  FV  of  the  constitution. 

Rule  Number  8.  25  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. Article  IV,  Section  14  of  the  constitution. 

Rule  Number  9.  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  voting  shall  be  done 
in  the  following  manner  The  votes  of  an  orga- 
nization shall  be  divided  among  the  delegates 
from  that  organization  as  nearly  equal  as  possi- 
ble with  all  fractional  votes,  and  the  local  union 
shall  record  such  allocation  on  the  blank  in  the 
space  provided.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  a 
delegate  be  permitted  to  have  less  than  one 
vote. 

Rule  Number  10.  The  election  of  officers  shall 
commence  at  8  a.m.  on  Friday,  October  4th, 
1991  and  close  at  12:00  noon  on  Friday,  October 
4th,  1991.  Registration  of  delegates  shall  close 
at  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  October  4th,  1991. 

Rule  Number  11.  For  district  councils  whose 
credentials  have  delegates  from  more  than  one 
local  union.  If  the  local  unions  desire  to  cast 
their  own  local  union's  votes,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 

Rule  Number  12.  When  a  question  is  pending 
before  the  convention,  no  motion  shall  be  in 
order  to  except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table  for 
the  previous  question,  to  postpone  vote  indefi- 
nitely, to  postpone  for  a  certain  time,  to  divide 
or  amend,  which  motions  shall  have  precedence 
in  the  order  named. 
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Rule  Number  13.  The  convention  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  on  all  matters 
not  herein  provided  for. 

Rule  Number  14.  If  a  delegate  while  speaking  is 
interrupted  by  a  point  of  order,  he,  she,  at  the 
request  of  the  chair,  shall  take  his  or  her  seat 
until  the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  Number  15.  Should  two  or  more  delegates 
rise  at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the  chair  shall 
decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  Number  16.  If  a  decision  of  the  chair  is 
appealed  and  seconded,  the  chair  shall  state 
clearly  the  question  at  issue  and  the  reason  for 
the  decision,  then  call  for  the  vote,  whether  to 
sustain  the  decision  or  not. 

Rule  Number  17.  When  a  motion  to  table  is 
made,  the  motion  shall  not  be  made  until  the 
introducer  of  the  original  motion  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  question. 

Rule  Number  18.  No  delegates  shall  interrupt 
another  on  his  or  her  remarks  except  to  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

Rule  19.  A  motion  shall  not  be  open  for  discus- 
sion until  it  has  been  seconded  and  stated  from 
the  chair. 

Rule  20.  No  motion  shall  be  voted  upon  until 
the  maker  or  introducer  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  accordingly  if  the  speaker  so  desires. 

Rule  21.  Any  delegates  or  other  persons  at  the 
convention  acting  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
distract  from  the  orderly  proceedings  at  the 
convention  shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the 
convention,  and  shall  have  his  or  her  name 
stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  convention  and  his 
or  her  conduct  reported  to  his  or  her  constitu- 
ents by  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  council. 

The  Rules  Committee  met  this  morning  and 
concurred.  The  committee  recommends  con- 
currence. And  I  would  just  like  to  mention  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee:  Arthur  Os- 
bom,  IBEW,  Steven  Souza  from  the  UFCW, 
Joseph  Carroll  from  the  UFCW  and  Laura 
Spenser  from  AFSCME. 

It  is  a  unanimous  recommendation  from  the 
Rules  Committee  that  these  rules  be  adopted, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Rules  Committee.  Do  I  hear 
a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  on  the  motion? 

All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 


MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

We  will  dismiss  the  committee  with  thanks. 

Thank  you,  Phil. 

(Applause.) 

Just  a  couple  of  housekeeping  items  that  we 
have  to  go  through.  The  vice  presidents  of  the 
Council  will  be  meeting  at  4:00  today  in  the 
Beacon  Hill  Room  on  the  fourth  floor.  That  is 
after  the  convention  in  the  Beacon  Hill  Room 
for  all  the  vice  presidents. 

You  also  know  that  the  Governor's  veto  on  the 
9010  was  overridden  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  One  of  the  things  that  the 
Governor  is  trying  to  do  now  is  circumvent  the 
way  that  business  is  done  in  the  state.  And  he 
wants  to  go  through  the  group  insurance  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  benefits  that  the  public 
employees  now  have. 

Elinore  King,  who  is  on  that  commission,  is 
asking  that  all  public  health  employees,  public 
work  employees,  see  her  at  the  credentials  of- 
fice to  sign  an  interim  letter  of  protest,  because 
she  is  going  to  a  meeting  tomorrow  with  the 
Group  Insurance  Committee,  and  to  see  that 
we  have  enough  people  sign  that  letter  of  pro- 
test so  that  it  has  some  effect  up  there.  So  all 
group,  people  who  are  involved  in  the  group 
insurance,  please  see  Elinore  outside. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  conven- 
tion call  by  Robert  Haynes,  Secretary-Trea- 
surer. 

Bobby  Haynes. 

(Applause.) 

MR  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

Good  afternoon,  brothers  and  sisters.  Wel- 
come to  the  34th  annual  convention  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO.  Since  we  last  met  in 
convention  a  number  of  major  events  have 
taken  place  with  a  profound  impact  on  our 
council.  On  November  8th,  1990,  the  voters  of 
the  Commonwealth  overwhelmingly  rejected 
Barbara  Anderson's  Question  3  tax  rollback 
petition. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  This  great  victoiy  for  organ- 
ized labor  has  been  tarnished,  however,  by  the 
anti-work  of  the  Weld/Cellucci  administration 
and  the  capitulation  of  the  Democratic  majority 
in  their  1991/92  fiscal  year  budget. 

The  retirement  of  our  long-time  president,  Ar- 
thur Osbom,  effective  Januaiy  4th,  1991,  and 
the  election  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Joseph 
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Faherty  to  fill  Arthur's  post  marks  a  new  era  for 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Arthur,  your  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  of  us,  and  we  welcome  you  here  at  our  con- 
vention. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  participated  in  the  testimonial  dinner 
which  was  held  for  Arthur.  It  was  truly  a  won- 
derful, moving  tribute  for  a  great  friend  of 
labor.  And  I  was  honored  to  share  as  dinner 
chair. 

Joe  Faherty  has  certainly  been  off  and  running 
as  our  president.  His  leadership  was  demon- 
strated by  our  April  13th  solidarity  rally  at- 
tended by  over  20,000  Massachusetts  unionists, 
his  vigilance  in  hearings  on  Beacon  Hill  and  our 
great  COPE  victory  for  John  Olver  in  the  First 
Congressional  District. 

Finding  a  two-thirds  majority  for  the  legislative 
agenda  in  the  face  of  assumed  Weld  vetoes  will 
be  difficult.  It  is  obvious  by  today's  vote  that  we 
can  win  and  will  win  by  future  votes. 

Protecting  public  employees  against  further 
layoffs,  furloughs  and  insurance  co-payment 
schemes  will  certainly  be  challenging.  Saving 
our  labor  laws  from  a  Weld/Cellucci  onslaught 
won't  be  easy,  but  together  in  solidarity  we 
could  continue  with  the  leadership  of  Joe 
Faherty  for  a  united,  determined  labor  move- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth  under  the  banner 
of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Let's  use  this  convention  as  a  springboard  to  go 
forward  in  the  next  year  to  win  back  for  our 
workers  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  what  they  truly  deserve. 

Thank  you  veiy  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Tomorrow  morning  there 
will  be  three  meetings  set  up  before  the  regular 
meeting  in  the  Hancock  Room.  At  8:30  in  the 
momingwe  are  asking  that  all  public  employees 
show  up  at  the  Hancock  Room,  at  9:00  the 
building  trades,  and  at  9:30  all  the  industrial 
unions.  They  will  be  meeting  with  the  executive 
vice  presidents  of  each  of  the  sectors. 

Right  now  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
what  has  been  going  on  and  welcome  you  to  the 
34th  annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
help  and  commitment  during  this  past  year, 
especially  secretary-treasurer  Bob  Haynes,  ex- 
ecutive vice  presidents,  and  all  the  vice  presi- 
dents and  the  staff.  Without  them  this  would  be 
a  long,  long  nine  months,  and  I  especially  want 
to  thank  them. 


Today,  we  are  saddled  with  an  administration, 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  here  in  Massachu- 
setts. Those  administrations  want  to  get  rid  of 
all  union  workers  and  not  just  public  employ- 
ees. Since  our  last  convention,  we  have  seen  the 
defeat  of  Barbara  Anderson  and  the  High  Tech 
council  along  with  Question  3. 

In  September  of  last  year  we  were  20  points 
behind,  and  by  November  6th  we  won  by  20 
points  on  Question  3.  But  we  were  not  success- 
ful in  our  campaign  to  elect  a  Governor  or 
pro-worker  senators,  and  we  are  feeling  those 
anti-work  sentiments  not  only  in  bills  that  have 
been  filed  by  the  Governor,  but  in  the  vetoes  he 
has  sent  up  on  the  budget  that  has  decimated 
public  employees,  and  he  also  wants  more.  He 
wants  prisoners  to  do  your  work.  Are  we  going 
to  have  to  go  to  prison  to  get  a  job?  Are  we? 

VOICES:  No. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  He  also  wants  to  privatize  our 
state  hospitals  and  state  schools.  We  knowwhat 
that  means,  some  entrepreneur  takes  over,  has 
no  commitment  to  the  patient. 

The  S&L's  are  privatized;  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  privatized.  They  hire  people  for  30 
percent  less  with  no  benefits.  Now  the  Gover- 
nor is  going  out  of  state  to  hire  a  Florida  com- 
pany to  give  health  care  to  prisoners,  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  do  your  work.  The  rich  get 
richer  and  the  public  employees  get  laid  off. 

The  Welducci  administration  along  with  Tocco 
wants  to  see  your  unemployment  benefits  cut; 
wants  to  do  away  with  the  prevailing  wage,  and 
cut  workers'  compensation  benefits.  We  in  or- 
ganized labor  cannot  let  that  happen  and  we  will 
not  let  that  happen. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  What  we  need  right  now  is 
the  grassroots  support  that  was  so  successful  in 
Question  2  in  1988  and  Question  3  in  1990.  We 
have  to  go  on  the  offense,  not  always  be  on  the 
goal-line  defense. 

There  are  two  initiative  petitions  that  will  be 
talked  about  during  this  convention,  the  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  and  the  corporate  tax  report- 
ing. We  must  also  elect  our  friends  and  defeat 
our  enemies,  as  Samuel  Gompers  said  so  many 
years  ago. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  And  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans.  It 
is  how  they  have  voted  on  workers'  issues,  un- 
employment benefits,  workers'  compensation, 
privatization,  prevailing  wage,  the  Chelsea 
takeover,  the  funding  of  contracts  and  health 
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That  is  what  is  happening  in  Massachusetts,  but 
what  is  happening  in  Washington?  Thank  God 
we  have  a  Congressional  delegation  that  we 
believe  is  pro-worker.  We  helped  to  keep  hope 
alive  with  the  election  of  John  Olver  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  and  his  successor,  Stan 
Rosenberg,  for  the  Senate  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

President  Bush,  was  he  voted  in  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  world  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America?  I  didn't  vote  for  him  for  either,  but 
he  was  voted  in  as  the  President  to  the  United 
States  and  not  the  world.  What  does  he  do?  He 
gives  China,  where  there  is  slave  labor,  special 
favored  nation  status.  Helps  to  rebuild  Kuwait 
while  he  cuts  aid  to  the  cities  and  towns.  He  will 
help  put  an  unemployed  worker  back  to  work 
in  Russia,  but  he  will  not  sign  the  extension  for 
the  benefits  of  20  weeks  for  the  workers  in 
Massachusetts  who  have  been  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  isn't  America  the  land  of  plenty? 
That  plenty  should  include  plenty  of  jobs,  plenty 
of  good  schools,  plenty  of  good  roads  and  brid- 
ges, plenty  of  affordable  housing,  and  plenty  of 
affordable  health  care. 

We  need  a  health  care  system  in  this  country 
that  is  not  the  most  expensive  in  the  world.  We 
should  not  have  a  country  that  workers  are  fired 
for  going  out  on  strike.  How  can  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, praise  the  strikers  in  Poland,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  Bloc  countries,  when 
you  will  not  allow  strikers  in  this  country  to 
continue  on  with  their  employment?  You  say 
you  are  going  to  veto  House  5  and  Senate  55 
when  it  gets  to  your  desk. 

We  want  you  to  treat  us  as  you  treat  workers  in 
other  countries.  We  are  not  stepchildren.  We 
demand  and  we  should  demand  to  have  the  life 
in  the  United  States  with  the  quality  of  life  that 
we  used  to. 

Does  everybody  know  that  the  hiring  of  re- 
placement workers  is  outlawed  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  other  industrial  countries 
throughout  the  world?  How  can  this  be  the  land 
of  plenty  with  nine  million  Americans  out  of 
work  and  allow  the  OSHA  law  to  be  so  weak 
that  poultry  plant  workers  are  caught  in  a  fire 
because  doors  were  locked  from  the  outside.  25 
workers  were  killed;  40  were  injured.  This  plant 
moved  from  Pennsylvania,  that  had  a  much 
stronger  OSHA  law,  to  a  non-union  state  where 
a  governor  has  a  personal  security  staff  rather 
than  adequate  OSHA  inspectors.  He  has  more 
people  surrounding  him  for  security  than  he  has 
for  the  security  of  the  workers  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Senator  Kennedy  had  filed  a 
bill.  Senate  1622,  prior  to  the  fire,  for  OSHA 


reform.  We  must  ask  Congress  to  pass  OSHA 
reform. 

Or  is  this  the  land  of  plenty  where  American 
executives  are  paid  the  highest  in  the  world?  A 
hundred  times  more  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can worker,  more  than  our  competitors'  execu- 
tives. In  Japan  executives  only  make  17  times 
more;  Germany,  23  times.  Who  says  that  this  is 
not  the  land  of  plenty?  I  think  it  is  the  land  of 
plenty  for  those  executives,  but  not  for  the  or- 
dinary worker. 

President  Bush,  your  thousand  points  of  light 
are  running  on  low  batteries  for  the  average 
American.  We  want  you  to  put  some  teeth  into 
that  OSHA.  We  want  you  to  put  some  teeth  into 
the  strike-breaker  law. 

The  balance  of  power  has  really  swung  too  far 
away  from  American  unions.  Only  two  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  since  1935.  That  was  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act.  Both  were 
against  unions.  They  were  passed  supposedly 
because  it  was  felt  that  unions  had  too  much 
power.  The  federal  government  has  now  inter- 
vened in  order  to  put  that  balance  back  where 
it  is,  where  it  should  be,  on  a  level  playing  field. 

Not  all  is  doom  and  gloom.  In  special  elections 
which  happened  recently  there  were  four  wins 
and  no  losses. 

HR5,  the  anti-scab  bill,  passed  the  House  247 
to  182.  Solidarity  Day  in  Washington,  where 
there  were  350,000  union  members,  let  the  ad- 
ministration know  that  Labor  is  not  divided. 
And  only  last  week  over  1500  union  members 
attended  a  rally  along  with  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy at  the  JFK  Federal  Building  in  Boston  to 
let  President  Bush  know  that  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Extension  Bill  is  right  and  should 
be  signed  by  him,  and  that  the  Senate  had 
passed  it  by  a  69  to  30  margin  the  next  day.  And 
I  personally  want  to  thank  Ted  Kennedy  in  his 
support  of  that. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  There  have  been  some 
strikes.  You  know  the  Steelworkers  are  out  on 
strike  now  against  an  ICBM  company  which  is 
a  private  company.  And  tomorrow  there  will  be 
a  report  from  the  striking  bus  drivers. 

Greyhound  is  still  out  on  strike.  Well  over  a 
year.  They  have  been  permanently  replaced,  but 
they  are  in  the  courts  and  we  are  sure  that  they 
are  going  to  win  that  fight. 

At  a  local  up  in  Lawrence  they  went  out  and 
eventually  came  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

We  also  have  the  Ironworkers,  Local  7, 1  believe 
they  went  out  on  strike  last  night.  We  will  be 
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getting  a  report,  I  believe,  from  Bobby  Haynes 
later  in  the  convention. 

But  there  have  been  some  settlements.  IBEW 
1505  at  Raytheon  have  completed  negotiations 
and  unanimously  ratified  an  agreement.  Presi- 
dent of  that,  Arthur  is  here,  Arthur  Osborne, 
Jr.,  and  part  of  his  bargaining  committee.  The 
IBEW  at  NYNEX  has  settled  their  contract 
early  and  the  lUE  at  General  Electric  has 
reached  agreement. 

The  UFCW  successfully  convinced  an  indepen- 
dent union  at  Shaw's  Markets,  over  4500  strong, 
to  be  part  of  the  AFL-CIO  family. 

(Applause.) 

IBEW,  Local  103  and  the  Painters'  District 
Council  35  opened  their  respective  training  cen- 
ters. The  Daily  News  strike  ended  with  the  scabs 
out  in  the  street. 

We  also  have  a  labor  histoiy  program  with  a 
curriculum  which  has  gone  out  to  over  300 
schools  in  this  Commonwealth. 

We  must  work  together.  We  must  be  solid  and 
we  must  keep  hope  alive.  There  is  much  work 
to  be  done.  Anti-scab  legislation  has  to  pass. 
Health  care  reforms  need  to  be  addressed.  We 
will  be  hearing  more  about  that  during  this 
convention.  Health  care  should  be  the  AFL- 
CIo's  legislative  priority,  with  the  anti-scab  bill. 
This  is  the  most  important  working  issue  for 
working  Americans.  And  we  must  also  see  that 
OSHA  reforms  and  civil  rights  legislation  is 
passed. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  open 
this  convention  and  preside  as  your  president 
and  permanent  chairman  for  the  first  time.  I 
thank  the  executive  officers,  Council  vice  pres- 
idents for  their  help  during  the  past  nine 
months,  and  the  staff  for  their  solid  support. 
This  fight  is  not  over.  There  never  has  been  an 
easy  time  for  organized  labor,  and  I  know  that 
when  we  call  upon  you  you  will  be  there  as  you 
have  always  in  the  past. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
reintroduce  for  a  few  words  Secretary-Trea- 
surer Bobby  Haynes. 

Bobby? 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Joe.  Before  I  begin 
I  would  like  us  all  to  take  a  minute  and  remem- 
ber a  number  of  good  friends  in  the  labor  move- 
ment who  passed  on.  In  particular,  two  that 
made  an  impact  on  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  through  their  work  and  through  their  ac- 
tions here  at  our  state  conventions.  Since  our 
last  convention  we  lost  George  McGrimley  of 


the  Boston  Teachers  Union,  and  just  recently 
Joe  Joyce,  the  Central  Labor  Council  leader 
here  in  the  City  of  Boston.  So  if  we  could  all  take 
a  minute  to  remember  Joe  and  George  and  all 
those  brothers  and  sisters  who  left  us  with  the 
struggle. 

(Moment  of  meditation.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  I'm  here  for  a  simple  message, 
a  call  to  arms,  if  you  will.  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  our  earth,  our  value  as  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  labor  movement  in  this  council  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO,  in  my  opinion,  provides 
the  only  other  moral  compass  other  than  organ- 
ized church  groups  here  in  the  United  States. 
Our  government  is  certainly  out  of  touch  with 
the  people  of  America. 

Joe  Faherty  spoke  eloquently  about  the  prob- 
lems that  our  workers  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  face,  whether  it  be  health  care  or 
workers'  issues  or  poverty.  This  convention 
needs  to  deliver  a  message.  It  needs  to  deliver 
a  message  not  just  to  President  Bush  and  Gov- 
ernor Weld,  but  it  needs  to  deliver  a  message  to 
the  Democrats  whom  we  have  traditionally  sup- 
ported here  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Republican  leadership  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  are  out  of  touch  with  working  Americans, 
our  Democrat  leadership  is  out  of  touch  with 
America. 

We  need  to  give  that  message  strongly,  force- 
fully, with  vigor  and  justification.  But  we  can't 
do  that  without  the  membership.  We  can't  do 
that  with  just  the  leadership  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  and  just  with  the  elected  lead- 
ership of  our  local  unions.  We  need  to  touch 
every  one  of  our  members.  We  need  our  mem- 
bers to  touch  their  family  members  and  their 
friends  and  articulate  the  injustice  that  takes 
place  every  day  in  the  United  States. 

Joe  Faherty  and  I  and  the  executive  officers  and 
the  executive  board  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  re- 
cently traveled  around  the  state  to  talk  about  a 
fundamental  issue,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  leadership  here  in  the  State  House, 
Governor  Weld,  President  Bush,  as  Joe  alluded 
to,  care  more  about  people  in  other  countries 
than  they  do  about  workers  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  need  to  rally.  We  need 
to  come  to  a  new  day.  We  need  to  teach  our 
legislators  the  simple  message  that  "If  you  don't 
support  us,  we  will  not  support  you." 

Our  strength  is  in  solidarity.  As  I  stand  here,  we 
have  lost  a  major  affiliate  to  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  We  have  a  number  of  trade  union 
locals  in  this  state  that  don't  belong  to  the 
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Massachusetts  APl^-QO.  Wc  have  a  number  of 
local  unions  here  in  the  state  that  don't  pay  per 
capita  or  full  per  capita  to  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  And  yet,  the  membership  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  is  the  last  and  best 
protection,  not  only  for  our  members,  but  for 
all  of  society,  the  old,  the  young,  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged. 

This  Council  has  proven  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Osbom  and  our  newly  elected 
President,  Joe  Faherty,  thatwe  win  thebigones. 
We  are  there  when  we  need  to  be  there.  Just 
look  back  at  Question  2  and  how  much  that 
meant  for  working  men  and  women  in  the 
building  trades  here  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Need  I  remind  you  about  Question  3,  and  the 
kind  of  thing  that  was  tried  to  be  perpetrated  by 
Barbara  Anderson.  Joe  talked  about  the  Con- 
gressional elections  out  in  the  First  District  and 
the  special  elections  in  which  we  win  and  we  win 
big  because  this  movement  sticks  together  and 
those  that  belong  to  it  deliver. 

We  will  take  on  any  struggle  here  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO,  whether  it  is  social  issues, 
whether  it  is  strikes  issues,  whether  it  us  organ- 
izing issues.  Anything  that  affects  the  member- 
ship of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  is  where 
Joe  Faherty  will  be  and  Bob  Haynes  and  Jimmy 
Farmer  and  Joe  Lydon  and  the  executive  board 
and  the  membership  of  this  great  council.  We 
will  be  on  the  street  every  day  fighting  for  justice 
for  workers  here  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  we 
are  going  to  fight  to  win.  Not  Weld,  not  Bush, 
not  corporate  America,  they  won't  stand  in  our 
way,  because  we  are  going  to  win  for  the  mem- 
bership. We  are  going  to  produce.  We  are  going 
to  gain  those  things  that  rightfully  belong  to 
working  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  have  a  message  for  Bush,  I  have  a  message  for 
the  naysayers,  for  Weld,  and  those  people  that 
think  the  labor  movement  is  going  to  go  away 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  been  here  for  a 
hundred  years;  we  will  be  here  long  after  you 
are  gone.  We  will  be  here  for  another  hundred 
years,  and  with  everybody  in  this  room,  and 
eveiy  worker  in  this  Commonwealth,  we  will 
succeed  in  our  task  for  workers  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Bobby. 

For  people  who  have  been  coming  to  conven- 
tions over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  always 
been  honored  to  have  the  representative  of 
Lane  Kirkland  appear  at  our  convention. 


John  O'Malley,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Local 
1505,  who  acceded  to  the  chair  of  the  director 
of  the  AFL-QO's  region,  had  a  young  fellow 
with  him,  worked  very,  very  close  with  him.  And 
after  John's  passingpresident  Kirkland  thought 
that  the  mantle  of  leadership  should  be  given  to 
Frank  Myers. 

Frank  Myers  has  been  with  us  no  matter 
whether  it  is  at  a  convention  or  we  need  him  on 
the  phone  for  some  information  on  v^at  is 
happening  at  the  national  scene. 

I  would  like  to  present  at  this  time  Frank  Myers, 
^Nho  is  the  AFL-CIO  director  for  Region  8, 
Lane  Kirkland's  personal  envoy  to  this  area. 

Frank  Myers. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MYERS:  Thank  you,  Joe,  and  good  after- 
noon. It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
attend  your  convention,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
join  you  once  again. 

You  meet  at  a  critical  time.  Our  legislative 
agenda  is  brimming  with  issues  that  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  working  people  and  their 
families. 

And  as  always,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  agitate 
on  their  behalf  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  in  the  various  states  and  Con- 
gressional districts,  and  in  the  cities  and  munic- 
ipalities. 

From  the  administration  we  have  heard  nothing 
but  glowing  reports  about  how  this  so-called 
mild  recession  is  almost  over,  and  that  prosper- 
ity is  just  around  the  comer. 

Today  for  the  16  million  people  who  are  out  of 
work  or  underemployed,  there  is  no  end  in  sight 
to  this  recession.  Yet  we  still  hear  about  the 
so-called  recovery.  But  all  the  happy  talk  hasn't 
put  one  American  back  to  work.  And  there 
simply  is  no  excuse  for  this  at  a  time  when  so 
much  repair  and  rebuilding  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  areas  of  housing,  education,  and  public  in- 
frastructure. We  should  be  putting  people  to 
work  at  jobs  that  will  meet  our  essential  needs. 
You  could  be  sure  that  this  great  union  move- 
ment will  continue  to  fight  to  create  the  kinds 
of  jobs  that  provide  the  good  wages  and  bene- 
fits that  sustain  a  strong  and  vital  economy. 

But  what  about  the  victims  of  unemployment? 
If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  in  a  steady  job  that 
isn't  vulnerable  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
economy,  this  may  not  mean  much.  But  for  the 
millions  of  working  people,  especially  low-wage 
workers,  unemployment  insurance  is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity. It  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  between 
them  and  utter  poverty.  Yet  the  system  has 
been  withered  away  year  after  year,  so  that  in 
the  recession  we  are  now,  the  share  of  unem- 
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ployed  workers  who  are  actually  collecting  ben- 
efits is  lower  than  it  has  been  in  any  other 
recession  since  World  War  11. 

Here  again,  it  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  the  affluent.  It  does  make  a  difference  for 
workers  near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  are 
the  ones  that,  who  are  most  vulnerable.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  stay  unemployed  long 
after  the  markets  and  stock  analysts  proclaim 
the  end  to  the  recession.  In  the  name  of  decency, 
President  Bush,  sign  the  bill  extending  benefits 
to  the  nation's  jobless. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  some  other  issues  that  are 
occupying  our  attention,  and  Joe  has  referred 
to  some  of  them.  One  is  the  so-called  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  This  is  the 
scheme  that  would  help  the  rich  get  richer,  and 
the  poor  get  poorer.  You  could  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  if  the  administration  gets  its  way  on  this, 
you  will  see  jobs  exported  to  Mexico  and  you 
will  see  workers  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada lose  employment  opportunities. 

The  government  offers  us  theories  of  free 
trade,  but  we  look  at  the  reality  of  the 
maquiladoras,  the  plants  owned  by  U.S.  inter- 
ests that  operate  just  south  of  the  border.  There 
are  a  half  million  Mexicans,  mainly  young 
women,  who  work  in  those  manufacturing 
plants,  and  they  are  being  exploited  by  the  U.S. 
companies  that  pay  them  less  than  a  dollar  an 
hour.  Tell  me,  where  is  the  logic  in  that?  Where 
is  the  justice  in  that?  We  don't  blame  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  across  the  border,  we  blame  the 
multi-national  businesses  who  would  take  jobs 
from  workers  on  this  side  of  the  border  and 
exploit  workers  on  the  other  side. 

If  a  free  trade  agreement  passes,  it  will  mean 
more  of  the  same.  But  before  it  comes  to  pass 
it  will  come  before  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
We'll  be  there  together  to  fight  for  fairness  for 
the  U.S.  workers. 

Another  issue  is  health  care  reform.  There  is  no 
need  to  belabor  the  subject.  Eveiyone  who  sits 
down  at  the  negotiating  table  knows  that  em- 
ployers are  trying  to  shift  more  of  the  burden 
for  health  care  onto  our  members.  And  I  know 
that  they  can't  keep  up.  The  system  we  have  now 
is  breaking  down.  The  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem can't  bear  all  that  weight.  We  need  to  solve 
the  health  care  crisis  in  the  political  arena.  One 
study  showed  that  three-quarters  of  all  strikes 
cite  the  health  care  issue  as  the  primary  reason 
for  their  dispute.  Already  this  crisis  is  no  longer 
exclusive  to  the  fringes  of  society;  it  is  hitting 
the  solid  working  middle  class. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  sets  forth  the 
policy  and  gives  the  federation  the  latitude  and 
flexibility  to  work  out  a  program  that  will  ad- 


vance us  toward  the  goals  we  seek,  while  secur- 
ing the  breadth  of  support  that  we  need  to 
insure  its  passage. 

And  so  we  will  be  negotiating  with  members  of 
Congress  and  all  who  share  our  basic  goals  of 
universal  access,  cost  containment,  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  care,  with  an  eye  toward 
prompt  enactment  of  a  national  health  care 
reform  program  that  will  make  a  real  difference 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  suffering. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Clarence  Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court.  As 
with  the  nomination  of  Robert  Bork,  the 
President's  resolve  to  make  the  court  serve  the 
far  right  wing  leaves  us  no  other  choice  but  to 
oppose  Judge  Thomas. 

Judge  Thomas's  record  while  chair  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  was  a 
deep  disappointment.  His  writings  and  state- 
ments attacking  affirmative  action  programs  as 
social  engineering  are  unconscionable. 

Judge  Thomas  believes  that  unfettered  markets 
and  private  property  rights  are  sacrosanct;  we 
do  not.  We  believe  that  a  society  can  and  should 
soften  the  harsh  edges  of  a  market  economy  to 
allow  wage-earners  and  the  less  privileged  to 
share  in  the  nation's  economic  well-being. 

Nothing  in  Judge  Thomas's  short  judicial  ca- 
reer, in  his  time  as  a  government  official,  in  his 
writings  or  in  his  statements,  leads  us  to  believe 
he  can  rise  above  his  ideologic  biases  and 
render  the  impartial  justice  expected  of  the 
nation's  highest  court.  That  being  so,  the  Senate 
cannot  responsibly  give  its  consent  to  this  nom- 
ination. 

Our  number  one  priority  in  this  Congress  is  the 
ban  on  so-called  permanent  replacement  of 
strikers.  It  is  a  national  scandal  that  an  em- 
ployer may  permanently  replace  workers  just 
because  they  go  on  strike.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
anyone  who  is  organizing  workers  that  the  first 
leaflet  from  the  labor  management  consultant 
is  the  leaflet  that  says,  "If  you  join  the  union  you 
may  have  to  strike.  And  if  you  strike  you  can  be 
permanently  replaced." 

I  don't  have  to  tell  anyone  who  negotiates  con- 
tracts that  sooner  or  later  at  every  bargaining 
table  there  comes  the  threat,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, that  if  you  strike  you  will  be  permanently 
replaced. 

So  this  monster  has  a  chilling  effect  on  organiz- 
ing, a  chilling  effect  on  collective  bargaining. 
This  is  a  fight  that  we  have  to  win.  It  won't  be 
easy. 

HR  5  has  passed  the  House.  But  we  still  have  to 
deal  with  Senate  Bill  55  in  the  Senate,  and  then 
a  probable  Bush  veto.  So  we  have  our  work  cut 
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out  for  us.  But  on  this  and  other  problems  we 
face,  we  must  remember  that  over  the  years  the 
labor  movement  has  known  many  victories  and 
many  defeats.  And,  of  course,  defeat  is  painful, 
and  victory  is  better.  But  as  important  as  the 
outcome  are  the  things  that  you  stand  for.  If  you 
have  no  goals  that  matter,  if  you  stand  for  noth- 
ing, what  indeed  can  you  win?  Well,  we  do  have 
goals  that  matter  and  we  do  stand  for  some- 
thing. We  stand  for  improving  the  human  con- 
dition, and  we  set  our  goals  day  after  day,  step 
by  step,  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that  stand. 

Thank  you  and  good  luck  with  your  convention 
proceedings. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Frank.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  our  education  director  to 
stand  and  introduce  our  next  speaker. 

Bobby? 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thankyou,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  tip  you  off  for  future  conventions. 
Frank  Myers  probably  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cinct speakers  of  our  time.  The  next  time  you 
come  to  the  convention,  I  want  you  to  time 
Frank  Myers.  He  never  gives  a  speech  more 
than  12  minutes,  nor  less  than  12  minutes,  and 
he  always  manages  to  say  just  the  right  amount 
in  those  12  minutes.  Frank  once  asked  Lane 
Kirkland  about  how  long  a  speech  he  should 
give  and  Lane  said  to  Frank,  in  so  many  words, 
"Frank,  I  have  given  a  lot  of  speeches  in  my  day, 
but  never  has  anybody  come  up  to  me  after  my 
speech  and  said,  'Lane,  your  speech  wasn't  long 
enough.'" 

So,  Frank,  thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  make  an  announcement. 
The  Education  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-QO  does  a  terrific  job  on  the  schol- 
arship program  and  trade  union  program,  et 
cetera.  I  would  like  to  announce  the  winner  to 
the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program.  Arthur  Os- 
bom,  Jr.,  IBEW 1505. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  report  on  resolutions  and  con- 
stitutional changes  on  Page  34  and  Page  35. 
Arthur  certainly  will  be  joining  some  distin- 
guished alumni  who  have  won  that  scholarship 
from  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  to  go  to  the 
Harvard  Trade  Union  Program.  I  have  listed 
from  1978  on  who  were  the  people  who  we  sent 
to  that  program.  And  if  I  might  just  take  a 
minute  and  invite  you  all,  we  send  an  invitation 
out  to  all  the  local  unions  in  August  of  every 
year  and  we  hold  our  interviews  in  September 
for  this  terrific  scholarship  and  terrific  oppor- 
tunities for  our  membership  to  go  and  meet 


with  fellow  trade  unionists  from  around  the 
world  and  learn  about  how  the  other  trade 
union  movements  address  the  issues  of  our  day. 
And  so,  please,  next  year  when  I  send  out  the 
invitation,  feel  free,  and  you  are  welcome  to 
submit  the  names  of  those  in  your  local  union 
who  you  feel  would  gain  from  that  opportunity. 

At  this  time  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  introduce  somebody  to  you  just  back  from 
Eastern  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  A 
person  ^o  is  a  dues-paying  member  from  the 
AFT,  formerly  of  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia. The  person  w*o  has  been  the  director  of 
the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program  and  who 
hasworkedveiy  closely  with  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  and  given  much  time  and  effort  to 
this  Council. 

Please  welcome  Dr.  Elaine  Bernard. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  BERNARD:  Thank  you,  president 
Faherty,  secretary-treasurer  Haynes  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

As  Bob  said,  I  just  got  back  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. I  was  in  the  Baltics.  In  fact,  I  was  the  eighth 
person  to  arrive  in  Lithuania  since  the  declara- 
tion of  the  republic.  They  were  so  confused  they 
didn't  even  have  a  stamp  for  my  passport.  Later 
when  I  tried  to  leave  they  said,  "Well,  you 
haven't  got  a  stamp  and  I  am  not  sure  we  could 
let  you  out."  And  I  said,  "Well,  your  country  is 
sufficiently  new,  you  don't  even  have  a  stamp 
yet." 

What  I  had  been  asked  to  do  was  meet  with 
them.  I  met  with  them  in  December  just  before 
the  Soviet  crackdown  to  talk  about  labor  law 
and  to  talk  about  organizing  in  these  new  coun- 
tries. What  is  really  interesting  about  such 
travel  is  not  what  you  end  up  learning  about 
them,  but  far  more  embarrassing,  what  you  end 
up  learning  about  yourself  and  where  you  are 
coming  from.  A  typical  conversation,  and  I  had 
hundreds  of  them  in  factories  all  over  the  Bal- 
tics, sort  of  starts  with  them  congratulating  the 
American  labor  movement,  saying,  "It  is  be- 
cause of  you  that  we  are  alive  today.  It  is  because 
of  you  that  we  are  free  and  independent.  Now 
we  can  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  down  to 
writing  our  new  labor  law." 

So  they  always  start  by  saying,  "Tell  me  about 
American  labor  law."  So  I  do  what  any  Ameri- 
can trade  unionist  would  do,  I  said,  "Well,  the 
people  in  America  believe  in  the  right  to  orga- 
nize the  unions.  America  won  this  right  in  1935. 
There  are,  however,  some  problems  in  America 
today.  Strikers  can  be  permanently  replaced. 
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One  in  20  workers  will  be  fired  for  attempting 
to  organize." 

I  say  to  them,  "You  don't  want  American  labor 
law,  trust  me  on  this.  American  workers  and 
American  trade  unionists  don't  want  American 
labor  law.  Let  me  tell  you  about  what  we  really 
want." 

(Applause.) 

MS.  BERNARD:  "A  lengthy  and  costly  bureau- 
cracy that  overexceeds  representation  votes, 
that  consistently  permits  interference  and  pres- 
sure against  workers  to  join  unions."  And  they 
say  to  me,  "In  America?"  They  say,  "It  sounds 
like  what  the  Communists  do.  You  have  got  the 
formal  right  to  do  something,  but  if  you  try  to 
exercise  it  you  will  get  fired."  They  say,  you 
know,  "Are  the  employers  in  America  Commu- 
nist or  something?"  I  say,  "No,  no,  no,  they  are 
just  petty  tyrants.  We  have  formal  rights,  but 
they  do  nothing  to  assure  that  we  can  in  fact 
exercise  them."  So  they  say,  "Well,  in  America 
we  thought  the  employers  looked  after  work- 
ers." I  said,  "No,  that  is  not  the  case,  and  it 
certainly  hasn't  been  the  case  with  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement." 

I  talk  about  black  layoffs,  closures,  cutbacks  in 
government  services.  And  they  say,  "But  we 
thought  that  only  lazy  people  and  criminals  are 
unemployed."  I  said,  "That  is  not  true.  In  Amer- 
ica," I  said,  "there  are  some  fine  workers,  work- 
ers in  their  fifties  who  have  worked  25  and  30 
years.  Because  they  are  black  they  are  thrown 
out  just  like  yesterday's  garbage,  and  that  is 
unacceptable." 

I  talk  about  the  unemployment  rate  here  in  my 
own  state.  I  talk  about  permanent  plant  clo- 
sures. And  they  say,  "Well,  surely,  then,  the 
government  takes  care  of  these  people."  Well,  I 
then  talk  about  the  40  million  Americans  with 
no  health  care.  I  talk  about  the  promise  of  our 
President  to  veto  an  extension  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  which  is  insurance  that  hard- 
working Americans  have  paid  into.  And  now 
that  they  are  unemployed,  now  that  their  unem- 
ployment is  running  out,  the  government  will 
not  extend  it.  And  the  President  says  he  will  veto 
it  when  it  comes  to  pass.  And  they  say,  "But,  but, 
but,  America  has  supported  us  and  our  union 
movement,  that  is  why  we  are  here  today."  And 
I  say,  "Right  on.  Government  believes  in  unions 
in  Poland;  it  believes  in  unions  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  it  believes  in  unions  in  the  Baltics;  it  just 
doesn't  believe  in  unions  in  America,  that  is  all." 

And  then  we  talk  about,  well,  what  they  can  do 
about  it.  I  assure  them  that  the  American  labor 
movement  believes  in  unions  in  America,  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  that  that  is  why  I  was  sent 


there.  That  is  why  the  American  labor  move- 
ment is  like  it  is  today. 

We  then  come  around,  we  start  to  talk  about 
\^^iat  they  can  do.  We  talk  about  what  are  fair 
and  just  labor  laws,  and  I  do  bring  up  American 
labor  laws,  but  they  are  the  labor  laws  of  1935. 
They  are  the  labor  laws  the  American  labor 
movement  established,  not  the  ones  that  have 
been  rolled  back  in  the  intervening  years. 

But  I  really,  I  don't  want  to  talk  much  about 
those  people,  I  wanted  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
what  they  taught  me.  And  that  is,  basically,  four 
things.  One  is  that  unions,  unquestionably,  are 
vital  and  indeed  a  measure  of  the  democratic 
society.  You  know,  it  is  crazy,  but  you  remem- 
ber, I  arrived  there  a  week  after  the  attempted 
coup,  the  ordered  coup,  aborted  coup,  and  it 
was  very  interesting  to  see  what  happened  then. 
What  happened  then  was  Boris  Yeltsin  in  Mos- 
cow had  called  upon  the  coup  to  turn  back  this 
undemocratic  movement.  He  called  upon  the 
small  entrepreneurs  who  burned  their  draft 
cards  in  Red  Square.  He  called  upon  the  good 
organizations  in  that  society  that  he  knew  felt 
strongly  about  democracy  and  had  the  power  in 
that  society  to  turn  back  the  dangers  and  to 
prevent  that  undemocratic  coup.  He  called 
upon  the  labor  movement  in  the  Soviet  union 
and  he  called  upon  workers  to  go  on  to  a  general 
strike  to  stop  that  coup.  They  were  sufficiently 
powerful  in  their  mobilization  and  solidarity 
that  the  coup  went  no  further,  that  the  coup 
leaders  ended  up  fleeing,  that  the  coup  was 
overturned. 

Our  President  applauded  this  as  he  often  does 
with  coups  in  other  countries,  but  he  I  don't 
think  grasped  the  full  significance  or  even  made 
use  of  how  significaiTt  a  labor  movement  is  as  a 
measure  of  any  society,  any  society's  level  of 
democracy.  And  I  think  seeing  that  in  talking  to 
workers  about  that  experience  was  tremen- 
dously powerful. 

The  second  thing  they  told  me  about  was  how 
massive  change  can  happen  if  you  are  involved 
in  it.  That  we  live  in  a  society,  and  all  conserva- 
tive regimes,  conservative  regimes  to  the  left 
and  conservative  regimes  to  the  right,  try  and 
convince  working  people  that  we  are  victims; 
that  we  are  powerless;  that  no  matter  niiat  you 
do  there  is  nothing  that  could  change.  You 
know,  you  can't  fight  City  Hall.  You  can't  fight 
the  State  House,  what  is  going  to  be  is  going  to 
be,  and  that  is  the  way  it  has  got  to  be.  And  in 
persuading  us  that  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  about  it,  whether  it  is  layoffs  or  whether  it  is 
about  extending  unemployment  insurance, 
whether  it  is  about  a  program  of  national  health 
care,  by  convincing  «js  not  to  even  get  involved 
in  the  struggle  or  believing  that  it  cannot  hap- 
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pen  in  our  lifetime,  they  win,  because  they  de- 
mobilize us  and  demobilize  our  membership. 
And  that  is  true  of  all  conservative  regimes,  no 
matter  where  in  the  world  you  see  a  conserva- 
tive regime. 

The  third  thing  they  convinced  me  of  is  that  they 
came  to  the  understanding  that  they  weren't 
victims.  That  is  another  thing  conservative  re- 
gimes try  to  do,  is  convince  us  that  we  are 
powerless,  convince  us  that  we  are  victims. 

"You  know,"  I  jokingly  say,  "Great  American 
leader  Joe  Hill,  if  he  came  back  today  he 
wouldn't  say,  'Don't  mourn,  organize,'  he  would 
say,  'Don't  whine,  organize.'" 

And  as  a  labor  movement  we  spend  a  lot  of  time 
whining,  but  then  we  are  saying,  "You  know, 
we're  in  a  terrible  position  in  this  state  and  we 
just  had  some  deserts." 

"Deserts?  You  are  lucky.  Our  whole  union, 
local,  is,  just  fell  apart." 

"Well,  you  are  lucky  you  are  still  in  the  union.  I 
mean,  our  people  are  in  jail." 

"Well,  you  are  lucky  -" 

We  one-upmanship  each  other  on  defeats,  and 
then  we  turn  around  and  say,  "Join  us,  a  vibrant 
labor  movement,"  while  we  are  boasting  about 
the  greatest  defeat. 

What  these  people  have  done  is  turned  that 
around,  recognized  they  are  not  victims,  that 
they  are  in  fact  powerful.  If  you  think  about  it 
today,  when  I  talk  to  East  Europeans  about  the 
labor  movement  I  tell  them  that  one  in  six 
Americans,  maybe  one  in  five,  one  in  six  for 
sure,  in  the  work  force  is  a  trade  unionist.  The 
way  certain  groupings  in  society  treat  us,  you 
would  think  we  were  a  small  little  grouping,  not 
an  organization  that  represents  one  in  six  in  the 
workplace.  Possibly  still  today,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  democratic  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try. But  we  tend  to  go  around  as  if  we  are 
victims. 

The  final  thing  that  they  taught  me,  which  was 
quite  interesting,  is  that  they're  visible.  When  I 
was  there  in  December,  just  before  the  Soviet 
coup,  I  visited  a  lot  of  factories  where  they  had 
union  bulletin  boards  and  where  they  had  sym- 
bols of  their  struggle,  and  this  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  for  them  to  do.  They  were  not  just 
facing  being  fired,  they  were  facing  potentially 
being  killed,  but  they  felt  that  part  of  under- 
standingthat  they  weren't  alone, part  of  under- 
standing how  powerful  they  were,  was  to  show 
these  symbols  of  their  solidarity,  and  who  they 
were.  As  they  said,  sometimes  they  would  have 
five  or  six  people  clap  and  when  they  start  to  put 
the  posters  up  they  would  all  of  a  sudden,  there 
were  other  people  who  were  identified  because 


they  hadn't  said  anything  and  hadn't  worn  any 
identifying  badges  or  anything,  they  hadn't 
known  that  they  had  a  lot  more  support. 

So  I  told  them  - 1,  of  course,  had  brought  lots 
of  pins  and  various  T  shirts  and  things,  most  of 
which  got  stolen  in  Poland,  to  share  with  them 
about  our  identification.  But  they,  a  couple  of 
them  had  visited  with  Americans  and  they  said, 
"When  we  go  to  an  American  convention  we 
always  see  a  lot  of  union  pins,  but  then  we  don't 
see  them  elsewhere."  I  said,  "Yes,  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  are  working  on,  that  for  the  labor 
movement  to  be  visible  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
being  visible  at  conventions,  it  is  a  matter  of 
beingvisible  all  the  time.  It  means  in  the  grocery 
stores;  it  means  so  the  rest  of  American  society 
understand  how  powerful  and  how  visible  and 
what  a  contribution  labor  makes,  not  just  in  its 
union  hall,  but  also  in  its  community,  and  other 
halls."  So  we  talked  quite  a  lot  about  that. 

I  thought  I  would  just  leave  you  with  those 
couple  of  comments.  I  hope  you  have  a  good 
convention.  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  this 
time  to  share  these  ideas  with  you.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Elaine.  Right  on 
schedule. 

The  next  speaker  is  the  president  of  the  Boston 
chapter  of  the  Coalition  of  the  Labor  Union 
Women.  She  was  a  ten-year  machine  operator 
with  GE,  and  an  active  member  lUE  Lx>cal  201. 
Currently  she  is  laid  off,  but  she  is  now  doing 
some  part-time  work  for  the  Coalition  of  New 
Office  Technologies,  setting  up  a  statewide  leg- 
islative alert  network  for  electronic  monitoring 
in  the  workplace. 

I  have  known  Joannie  for  many,  many  years 
with  being  involved  in  quite  a  few  projects  as  it 
has  to  do  with  working  women,  and  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  introduce  you  right 
now  to  Joannie  Parker. 

Joannie? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  PARKER:  Thank  you.  I  am  excited  to  be 
here  today  to  talk  about  the  Coalition  of  the 
Labor  Union  Women,  but  before  I  start  I 
wanted  to  thank  president  Faherty  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  here  today. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  from  him,  I  re- 
alized that  this  is  a  man  who  has  been  trained 
well  by  his  wife  and  seven  daughters.  He  under- 
stand the  importance  of  women's  issues  and 
hearing  a  woman's  point  of  view.  He  also  knows 
what  it  means  to  be  outvoted  in  any  home  elec- 
tion. Thank  you,  Joe.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity and  for  your  past  and  continued  support 
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that  you  have  given  to  working  women's  issues. 

I  am  here  as  the  president  of  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton chapter  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
organizations  within  the  labor  movement.  The 
issues  of  concern  for  working  women,  both  or- 
ganized and  those  yet  to  be  organized,  are  some 
of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  future 
of  the  labor  movement  today. 

Nearly  20  years  ago,  the  founding  convention  of 
CLUW  in  Chicago  was  expected  to  attract  sev- 
eral hundred  people.  When  the  doors  opened 
over  3,000  union  women  and  men  were  eagerly 
awaiting  the  chance  to  organize  their  voices  and 
our  issues;  they  didn't  go  to  swap  recipes.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  commitment  to 
challenge  the  agenda  of  state,  local  and  national 
unions  to  include  issues  such  as  comparable 
worth,  child  care,  sexual  harassment,  on-the- 
job  training  and  leadership  development. 

Twenty  years,  almost,  and  some  progress  later, 
these  issues  still  persist  for  us.  As  women  of 
color,  older  women,  mothers,  grandmothers,  as 
lesbian  women,  as  your  sisters  and  daughters, 
we  are  still  working  tirelessly  for  these  issues. 
We  continue  to  speak,  to  seek  respect  on  the  job 
and  in  our  locals.  We  continue  to  demand  that 
our  concerns  be  taken  seriously.  We  are  a  grow- 
ing percentage  of  workers  entering  the  work 
force. 

At  the  founding  convention  of  CLUW  four 
objectives  were  chosen  to  be  the  basis  of  build- 
ing the  organization.  They  were  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  women  within  our  unions;  to  pro- 
mote affirmative  action  in  the  workplace;  to 
organize  the  unorganized;  and  to  increase  the 
involvement  of  women  in  the  political  and  leg- 
islative process.  With  these  four  objectives  as  a 
foundation,  CLUW  has  grown  as  a  national 
organization  with  75  local  chapters  across  the 
United  States.  It  plays  a  leading  role  in  the 
battle  to  end  discrimination  against  women  and 
minorities  in  all  aspects  of  employment.  CLUW 
provides  leadership  in  testifying  in  Congress 
and  at  the  state  level.  CLUW  sponsors  training 
programs  to  give  us  the  tools  to  strengthen  the 
entire  labor  movement.  CLUW  reaches  out  to 
unorganized  women,  to  inform  them  about  the 
benefits  of  unionization,  and  that  is  only  some 
ofwhat  CLUW  does. 

CLUW  is  more  than  an  organization  that  pro- 
vides information  and  a  political  voice,  CLUW 
is  a  organization  that  understands  the  import- 
ance of  support.  And  what  I  m.ean  by  that,  by 
support,  is  that  CLUW  acknowledges  and  has 
the  unspoken  understanding  that  we  believe  in 
ourselves.  When  I  attend  a  CLUW  meeting  or 


read  a  CLUW  newsletter,  I  know  what  is  im- 
portant to  me  as  a  union  member,  as  a  union 
woman,  will  be  discussed  and  written  about  at 
CLUW  meetings,  and  I  can  ask  questions  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  leaders  will  take  the  time 
to  explain,  knowing  that  if  I  clearly  understand 
the  issue  I  will  be  more  effective  in  fighting  for 
it. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  union  leaders  talk  about  the 
apathy  of  their  members,  and  how  they  can't  get 
them  to  do  anything  in  the  union.  Well,  I  don't 
think  it  is  because  of  apathy,  I  think  it  is  discour- 
agement, frustration,  and  a  feeling  of  power- 
lessness.  Many  union  women,  many  union 
members,  feel  their  thinking  doesn't  matter.  So 
we  have  it  before  us,  a  challenge. 

CLUW  wants  to  do  its  part  to  turn  that  discour- 
agement into  involvement  and  action.  We  want 
union  women  to  think  of  the  labor  movement 
as  our  labor  movement,  because  more  than  ever 
we  must  bring  unity  back  into  our  unions. 

There  is  a  vicious  campaign  going  on  to  strip  us 
of  our  rights  as  working  people  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  in  this  state  in  particular.  We  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  class  war.  The  slogan,  "Mak- 
ing it  in  Massachusetts"  no  longer  is  a  salute  to 
the  working  people  of  Massachusetts,  but  a 
term  to  describe  the  interests  of  our  govern- 
ment administration,  and  of  private  corpora- 
tions he  promotes. 

The  administration's  message  is  that  "We  need 
to  get  rid  of  government  so  that  as  individuals 
we  can  get  ahead."  But  we  know  that  as  individ- 
uals we  are  easy  bait  for  the  old  divide  and 
conquer  strategy,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
Reagan  wanted,  that  is  what  Bush  wants,  that  is 
what  Weld  wants  and  our  bosses  want. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen.  As  trade  unionists, 
we  must  reignite  the  fires  ofwhat  it  means  to  be 
union.  We  must  model  what  real  power  looks 
like,  a  working  people  acting  together  in  the 
interests  of  everyone.  We  have  to  put  the  action 
behind  the  idea  that  our  strength  is  in  our  num- 
bers. 

In  the  Greater  Boston  area  CLUW  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  this  interest.  We  are  a 
strong  chapter  of  members  from  25  different 
locals.  We  come  from  work  places,  including 
offices,  day-care  centers,  construction  sites,  the 
telephone  company,. the  factories,  the  schools, 
the  airlines,  the  post  office,  and  in  hospitals.  But 
what  your  members  say  is  most  important  about 
CLUW  is  a  chance  to  learn  from  each  other's 
union  experience,  to  share  our  successes,  and  to 
help  each  other  become  more  effective  in  our 
unions. 

Last  November  Boston  CLUW  sponsored  with 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  a  statewide  con- 
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ference  called  "CLUW  in  on  the  '90's:  Union 
women  shape  the  future."  We  focused  on  five 
key  issues:  Economic  justice,  family  and  work, 
discrimination  and  harassment,  reproductive 
rights,  and  surveillance  technology.  For  the 
over  12S  participants,  it  was  a  chance  to  think 
together  about  how  we  want  to  move  these 
issues  forward  in  the  labor  movement. 

The  participants  chose  discrimination  and  ha- 
rassment as  the  first  issue  to  address  within  our 
chapter.  In  January,  we  set  up  a  health  care  task 
force.  Given  the  fact  that  women  are  the  largest 
group  of  consumers  of  health  care,  we  decided 
to  look  at  how  women  experience  discrimina- 
tion in  their  health  care  benefits. 

We  have  held  several  programs  to  educate  our 
members  about  the  need  of  health  care  reform, 
and  have  developed  a  survey  to  get  information 
from  union  women  about  their  health  care  ben- 
efits. In  particular,  we  want  to  find  out  if  union 
women  are  paying  more  and  getting  less  for 
their  health  care. 

Armed  with  that  information,  we  will  work  for 
health  care  reform,  for  a  single-payer  health 
care  system.  In  fact,  at  the  CLUW  table  in  the 
hall  we  have  a  chart  that  shows  why  we  need  a 
single-payer  health  care  system,  and  why  we 
should  support  the  family  health  plan  bill. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  PARKER:  I  invite  all  of  you  to  take  a  look 
at  it,  and  a  copy  of  our  health  care  survey. 
Before  health  care  becomes  a  benefit  of  the 
rich,  let's  work  together  for  health  care  for 
every  one. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  PARKER:  Women  are  the  largest  growing 
sector  of  the  work  force,  and  we  vote  pro-union 
in  larger  numbers  than  ever.  To  train  women  to 
be  effective  in  our  unions,  CLUW  provides 
assistance  to  locals  who  want  to  hold  women's 
conferences  or  to  set  up  women's  committees. 
We  are  committed  to  encourage  the  leadership 
of  union  women  in  every  way  we  can.  We  want 
you  to  take  advantage  of  our  knowledge  and  our 
skills  and  our  resources  to  educate  your  mem- 
bers about  CLUW.  We  can  benefit,  we  can  all 
benefit  from  good  leadership,  and  that  means 
including  training  and  development  of  women 
members  to  serve  on  committees  and  to  take 
positions  of  leadership. 

Every  year  many  of  our  members  are  active  at 
the  Women's  Institute  for  Leadership  Devel- 
opment, a  weekend  in  June  for  leadership  train- 
ing for  Massachusetts  women.  We  help  plan  the 
programs,  teach  the  classes  and  offer  the  stu- 
dents the  experience  of  being  there. 


We  have  movivated  many  women  to  go  on  and 
take  a  more  active  leadership  role.  You  may 
have  seen  the  article  yesterday  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  WILD,  Dianne  Lewis,  has  just  released 
a  survey  that  although  the  number  of  women  is 
increasing,  the  number  of  leadership  positions 
we  hold  in  our  unions  are  low  and  not  positions 
of  reresponsibility  and  decisionmaking. 

CLUW  is  eager  to  work  with  any  union  and 
make  them,  and  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO, 
to  look  at  the  barriers  that  keep  women  mem- 
bers from  becoming  more  involved,  and  to  set 
up  programs  to  reduce  those  obstacles.  After 
all,  the  women  play  a  big  part  in  our  union. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  invite  all  of  you  to  join 
CLUW,  to  build  a  stronger  labor  movement 
which  begins  with  addressing  the  issues  of 
women.  The  partnership  that  we  can  create 
together  can  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  us  all. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you.  Sister  Parker. 

At  this  time  we  are  going  to  have  to  a  few 
resolutions  from  the  chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  Paul  Devlin,  president  of  the 
Mass.  Federation  of  Teachers  and  chairman  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Paul,  would  you  come  forward,  please. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

In  your  booklet,  it  is  in  your  folders,  on  Page  57, 
Resolution  Number  2,  Excise  Tax  Resolution. 
The  committee  recommends  approval  and  I  so 
move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
chair.  Motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  motion,  all  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  On  Page  58,  Resolution  Num- 
ber 4  is  a  Resolution  in  Support  of  Advertising 
Rights.  The  committee  recommends  adoption, 
and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Move  to  adopt? 
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VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second. 

On  the  question? 

All  in  favor. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR,  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  Page  Number  70,  Resolution  6,  Importation 
of  Electric  Energy  from  Canada.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  adoption  and  I  so  move,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the 
committee's  report.  What  is  your  pleasure? 
Move  to  adopt? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  motion,  all  in  favor 

say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed?  A  vote  and  so  car- 
ried. Thank  you. 

MR  DEVLIN:  Page  61,  Resolution  7,  Support 
for  American  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Indus- 
tries. The  committee  recommends  adoption 
and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  Resolution  7,  what  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  to  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  motion,  all  those  in 
favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  61,  Resolution  8,  Support 
of  MassCOSH.  The  committee  reconunends 
adoption.  I  move  adoption,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question,  all  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 


VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed?  It  is  a  vote,  so 
carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  62,  Resolution  Number  9, 
Support  for  Environmental  Committee.  The 
committee  recommends  adoption,  and  I  so 
move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  to  adopt  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question. 

All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  63,  Resolution  10,  Reform 
of  OSHA.  The  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion, and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Move  to  adopt? 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question,  all  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  64,  Resolution  Number 
13,  Affiliation.  The  committee  recommends 
adoption.  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Move  to  adopt? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question,  all  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

That  will  be  the  end  of  the  resolutions  for  to^ay. 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  The  next  on  the  agenda  will 
be  Giro  Cardinal,  who  is  a  vice  president  of  this 
organization,  also  the  president  of  the  Norfolk 
Labor  Council,  John  Laughlin,  the  assistant  to 
the  president  and  the  employment  and  training 
coordinator.  They  are  going  to  talk  to  you  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  current  status  of  the 
employment  and  training  in  Massachusetts. 

The  first  to  speak  will  be  John  Laughlin. 

John? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  LAUGHLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
The  last  six  and  a  half  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  in  the  labor  movement  as 
the  assistant  to  the  presidents,  Arthur  Osbom 
and  under  Joe  Faherty.  I  also  have  served  as  the 
employment  training  coordinator  for  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO. 

I  would  like  to  update  you  very  briefly  on  the 
current  status  of  the  employment  and  training 
grants  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  has,  as 
well  as  make  you  aware  of  a  couple  of  other 
grants  that  exist,  and  to  touch  base  on  some  of 
^^ilat  is  happening  with  the  current  administra- 
tion on  employment  and  training. 

For  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO,  coordinated  by  Bob  Haynes, 
secretary-treasurer,  has  maintained  employ- 
ment training  grants  to  encourage  union  in- 
volvement in  the  regional  employment  boards, 
the  15  boards  that  fund  and  direct  training 
across  the  Commonwealth.  It  affects  all  of  our 
members.  If  we  have  dislocated  workers,  if  we 
have  retraining  programs,  if  we  have  any  type 
of  educational  upgrades,  most  of  the  money  and 
most  of  the  expertise  comes  from  those  15  re- 
gional employment  boards  that  we  have  worked 
very  hard  to  try  to  get  union  members  more 
involved  in  that  board. 

That  grant  expired  the  end  of  June,  1991.  We 
have  been  informed  by  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  Training  we  will  be  receiving  an 
RFP  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  and  may 
possibly  be  able  to  refund  that  grant  by  the 
beginning  of  November.  If  that  is  the  case,  we 
will  be  reaching  out  to  you  again,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  to  try  to  gel  you  involved  and  try  to 
have  labor's  voice  heard  on  these  issues. 

As  well,  I  would  like  to  let  you  know  about  a 
couple  of  grants  that  your  local  union  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  after,  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  a  little  extra  funding.  Certainly, 
in  this  day  and  age,  with  all  of  our  locals  working 
hard  to  maintain  levels,  this  type  of  grant  pro- 
gram that  helps  fund  staff  and  helps  fund  activ- 
ities can  be  a  real  bonus. 


The  first  such  program  comes  from  the  Office 
of  Industrial  Accident  Board,  the  Office  of 
Safety.  There  is  approximately  $400,000  a  year 
for  training  money,  for  training  programs,  that 
is  available  to  employers  and  employee  organi- 
zations. Several  unions  this  year  received  train- 
ing grants  upwards  to  30  or  $35,000  to  train  their 
workers  around  job  safety,  environmental  haz- 
ards, those  types  of  issues  in  our  workplaces. 
That  is  money  that  every  local  union  can  go 
after.  It  is  open  on  a  once-a-year  cycle,  and  again 
the  grants  run  anywhere  from  25  to  $35,000,  and 
certainly  worth  every  local  union  to  look  at  as  a 
safety  program  for  your  different  members. 

As  well,  the  Department  of  Medical  Security 
has  something  called  the  Labor  Shortage  Initia- 
tive grants.  These  are  grants,  these  are  available 
to  trained  health  care  workers  and  to  try  to 
encourage  health  care  workers  to  stay  in  indus- 
tries. We  have  to  give  a  tip  of  the  hat  to  Local 
285  and  767,  who  for  two  years  now  have  run 
together  and  run  a  $300,000  grant  program 
eveiyyear.  That  is  money  that  almost  $2  million 
is  available  eveiyyear  to  fund  these  grants,  and 
the  SEIU  have  worked  very  hard  to  get  these 
grants  available  for  their  members,  a  bonus  for 
the  membership  and  staff,  and  something  that 
no  local  union  should  overlook  if  they  are  in- 
volved in  any  form  of  health  care  representa- 
tion. 

Also,  regional  employment  boards,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  all  of  them  will  be  receiving 
money  this  year  to  encourage  local  training 
programs.  We  would  like  to  work  with  local 
unions  wiio  would  like  to  look  at  those  15 
boards  and  find  ways  that  you  might  be  able  to 
apply  for  those  programs  either  on  your  own  or 
jointly  with  community  colleges,  or  with  any 
other  group  in  your  area  that  wants  to  offer 
training.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  that, 
and  it  is  an  opportunity  that  we  should  not  pass 
up,  and  our  office  is  ready  to  work  with  any  local 
unions  to  help  you  put  together  proposals. 

I  would  like  to  also  mention,  there  are  a  couple 
of  other  grants  that  are  happening  on  a  state- 
wide, federal  level  that  are  great  pilot  proms 
that  you  should  be  thinking  about.  Bob  Haynes 
and  Joe  Flaherty  sit  on  the  Mass.  Job  Council's 
coordinating  body  for  coordinating  training  in 
the  state,  and  through  their  eforts  they  were 
able  to  refund  a  grant  that  was  turned  down  and 
changed,  basically  because  of  regulations,  that 
involved  AFSCME  out  at  the  University  of 
Mass.  Amherst,  a  workplace  educational  grant 
to  train  members  and  upgrade  skills.  The 
Governor's  appointees  have  decided  to  change 
the  regulations  on  that,  basically  knocking  out 
most  of  the  eligible  employees.  Joe  and  Bobby 
stepped  in  and  worked  very  diligently  with  the 
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AFSCME  workers  to  get  that  program  re- 
funded. They  were  successful. 

As  well,  a  tip  of  the  hat  to  the  ILGWU  Boston 
area  office  who  has  an  18-month  educational 
grant  where  they  are  training  all  non-English- 
speaking  members. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  fantastic  about  these 
types  of  programs  is  that  they  are  great  organ- 
izing tools,  as  well  the  current  administration 
believes  that  employment  and  training  should 
be  just  to  serve  employers.  They  don't  believe  it 
is  there  to  serve  working  people,  they  believe  it 
is  there  to  serve  employers.  We  have  to  turn  that 
around  to  to  make  sure  it  is  there  to  serve  our 
members.  We  could  do  that  by  going  after  and 
receiving  these  grants. 

Again,  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  stands 
ready  to  work  with  you  on  programs  that  you 
think  can  help  your  members.  We  will  help  you 
try  to  find  those  programs  and  try  to  help  you 
write  most  grants. 

We  have  had  some  successes  recently,  and 
though  the  administration  was  very  tough  to 
allow  unions  or  the  AFL-CIO  to  receive  any- 
thing, we  have  had  some  success.  And  to  tell  you 
about  that  success,  I  would  like  to  introduce  you 
to  Giro  Cardinal,  who  is  now  working  with  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  on  a  supportive  ser- 
vices grant. 

Giro? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I 
am  Giro  Cardinal.  And  some  years  ago  I  left  the 
tenure,  ten  years  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  left 
the  General  Dynamics  shipyard  to  work  in  Bos- 
ton on  employment  and  training  under  CETA. 
We  got  a  program  with  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  to  deal  with  dislocated  workers.  We  did  a 
lot  of  things  and  worked  with  a  lot  of  people  that 
John  just  spoke  of  on  the  regional  employment 
boards  and  on  the  work  force  issues  committees 
and  setting  that  all  up,  and,  you  know,  I  just  can't 
tell  you  how  important  it  is,  and  I  wish  this  hall 
was  full  here  today.  I  just  can't  tell  you  how 
important  it  is  that  every  labor  organization 
union  in  every  area,  in  every  what  they  call 
service  delivery  area  would  get  involved  with 
those  regional  employment  boards. 

And  I  tell  you  the  small  example,  because  I  serve 
as  a  member  of  labor  on  the  South  Coastal 
Regional  Employment  Board,  and  just  recently 
there  was  sent  out  a  program  to  train  building 
tradespeople.  And  I  did  talk  with  Joe  Nigro 
about  it  and  the  person  that  said  he  was  working 
with  Joe  on  this  particular  program,  and  Joe 
said,  "No,  he  is  not."  I  protested  that  program 
and  that  held  it  up  from  being  passed. 


We  do  not  need,  we  do  not  need  to  train  people 
in  the  building  trades.  God  knows  we  have  pleny 
of  unemployment  there,  and  as  well  we  don't 
need  to  train  a  lot  of  people  in  other,  in  other 
trades  that  we  have  already  people  local  are  out. 
And  so  with  the  Dislocated  Workers  Program 
and  being  involved  with  that,  and  serving  dislo- 
cated workers,  unfortunately  we  lost  the  last 
election  and  the  secretary  was  going  to  decide 
at  that  time  that  she  didn't  need  a  Dislocated 
Workers  Program,  and  so  lo  and  behold  I  be- 
came, on  March  15th,  1991, 1  became  a  dislo- 
cated worker,  and  was  dislocated  all  summer 
long  until  September  1st,  at  which  time  with  the 
good  help  of  president  Joe  Faherty  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer Bob  Haynes,  the  Industrial  Ser- 
vices Program,  which  controls  all  the  dislocated 
workers'  money  to  come  to  the  state,  which  is 
about  I  would  guesstimate  about  $14  million 
this  year,  decided  there  was  an  area  that  the 
AFL-CIO  could  get  involved  with,  and  that 
would  be  in  the  area  of  supportive  services. 
Supportive  services,  being  in  the  area  of  food, 
counsel,  bringing  together  the  United  Way 
counseling,  community  services  agents  that  you 
all  know  of  from  the  AFL-QO  and  setting  up  a 
class,  classes  or  seminars  within  the  various 
workers'  assistance  centers  where  dislocated 
workers  go  to  receive  services,  and  sort  of  ex- 
pand on  those  services  that  are  available. 

We  are  finding  through  our  research  and 
through  our  conversations  that  people  are  com- 
ing in,  they  need  help,  they  need  food,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  are  losing  their  homes.  And 
dislocation  is,  is  a  terrible  thing  for  them,  be- 
cause they  are  not  people,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  don't  want  to  work,  they  want  to 
work.  Their  jobs  are  gone.  They  are  even  closed 
down  because  the  boss  could  make  a  better 
profit  by  selling  off  his  property  for  real  estate 
and  doesn't  have  to  work  so  hard,  so  they  sell  it 
off,  take  the  money  and  give  no  damn  to  what 
happens  to  the  worker.  They  have  no  loyalty  to 
the  working  people  at  all.  There  are  some  com- 
panies that  fold  up  because  they  have  taken  jobs 
offshore  to  some  cheap  labor  country  and  so 
people  lose  their  jobs  there. 

And  so  up  until  about  two  years  ago,  dislocation 
was  hitting  mostly  in  the  industrial  sector  of 
work,  but  now,  you  know,  in  the  past,  and  you 
perhaps  heard  me  say  up  here  that  ^dly  would  I 
be  talking  to  you  folks  about  dislocation,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  the  people  who  were  here  last  year 
as  delegates,  as  union  leaders,  their  jobs  are 
gone  and  they  are  dislocated. 

As  I  have  experienced  standing  in  the  unem- 
ployment line  and  standing  next  to  a  couple  of, 
a  couple  of  workers  that  just  a  week  before  Iwas 
standing  before  them  telling  them  about  the 
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benefits  that  they  could  get,  I  am  there  receiving 
the  same  benefits. 

And  so  I  am  going  to  be  going  around  in  the, 
mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  yes, 
state  right  now,  and  I  am  going  to  be  asking  to 
appear  before  your  membership,  before  your 
central  labor  councils,  and  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  how  could  we  help  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  those  that  are  in  need.  For  instance,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  get  a  situation  going  where  a 
dislocated  worker  that  needs  our  help  in  the 
instance  of  food,  we  can  provide  some  food  for 
them,  through  kitchens.  There  are  plenty  of 
food  pantries,  plenty  of  kitchens  out  there,  that 
we  want  to  just,  so  that  our  people  will  have 
some  dignity  in  doing  this,  we  will  devise  a  check 
that  we  could  give  them  and  they  could  very 
privately  go  off  to  a  food  kitchen  that  will  agree 
to  participate  with  us  in  this  program.  And  with 
all  the  private  dignity  that  is  due  to  them  they 
will  be  able  to  go  there  and  get  some  food  for 
their  family,  and  let  them  know  that  we  are 
available  to  deal  with  any  problem  they  have.  If 
we  don't  have  the  answers,  we  can  get  the  an- 
swers. And  so  this  is  a  pilot  program,  and  if  we 
could  make  a  go  of  this  program,  we  get  the 
promises  that  it  will  expand. 

And  you  know,  we  certainly  want  to  expand  this 
program  out  to  the  western  part  of  the  state,  to 
all  the  brothers  and  sisters  that  are  dislocated, 
and  even  further  than  that,  to  those  people  that 
need  our  help,  whether  they  be  organized  or 
unorganized.  We  are  not,  we  don't  discrimi- 
nate, we  just  want  to  help  those  people,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  out  there. 

And  so  the  program,  basically,  is  going  to  be 
doing  those  kind  of  supportive  services,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  working  on  expanding  it  and 


dressing  it  up,  and  making  it  look  good  and 
especially  to  get  the  services. 

I  would  ask  you  all  here  now  to  talk  to  everybody 
at  this  convention  and  let  them  know  that  we 
are  speaking  to  you,  we  are  reaching  out.  I  am 
not  begging  but  I  am  begging  for  your  help.  We 
are  going  to  be  looking  for  all  kinds  of  help  from 
you.  And  so  when  we  do  come  around,  please 
be  aware  that  we  want  to  make  a  good  go  of  this 
program.  And  I  thank  you  for  listening. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Just  a  little  help  here.  There 
is  a  table  set  out  to  the  left  of  the  missile.  Don't 
be  scared  of  the  missile,  it  is  disarmed.  There  is 
a  table  out  there,  a  brochure  that  will  enlighten 
you  to  some  of  the  services  that  will  be  attached 
to  this  program. 

Thank  you  again. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Gerry.  And  to, 
just  to  reiterate,  that  tomorrow  morning,  8:30, 
the  public  employees  are  convening  in  the  Han- 
cock Room;  9  o'clock  the  building  trades;  9:30 
the  industrial  workers. 

And  all  public  employees,  please  sign  that  peti- 
tion that  Elinore  King  has  out  there  on  the 
group  insurance. 

And  executive  officers,  we  will  be  meeting  in  the 
Beacon  Hill  Room  on  the  fourth  floor. 

This  meeting  will  stand  adjourned  or  this  con- 
vention will  stand  adjourned  until  10:00  tomor- 
row morning. 

(Applause.) 

(Time  ended  4:04  p.m.) 
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(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Good  morning,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

To  open  our  convention  this  morning  and  give 
the  invocation  is  Brother  Jonathan  Tuttle,  from 
Local  1776  of  AFSCME  Council  93.  He  is  also 
the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  in 
Northampton  and  an  ordained  minister. 

Brother  Tuttle. 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Just  a  couple  of  announce- 
ments to  make.  I  have  some  good  news  and  bad 
news.  Let  me  give  you  the  good  news  first. 
Yesterday  up  on  Beacon  Hill  Representative 
Dan  Bosley  of  North  Adams  submitted  a  reso- 
lution on  the  unemployment  extension  plan  in 
Washington  to  ask  the  President  not  to  veto  the 
bill.  His  resolution  passed  in  the  House  143  to 
nothing.  That  was  asking  the  President  not  to 
veto  the  extension  of  the  bill  that  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  in 
Washington  yesterday. 

He  also  got  a  resolution  passed  asking  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  on  his  fellow  Republican  President 
not  to  veto  that  bill.  That  also  passed.  It  wasn't 
a  voice  vote,  and  it  was  recorded  without  dis- 
sent. I  believe  that  we  owe  Representative 
Bosley  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  he  will  be 
here  Friday,  and  let's  make  sure  that  we  give 
him  that  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  bad  news.  There  has  been  some  problem 
with  the  hotel,  and  there  was  a  meeting  held  this 
morning  about  the  license  that  they  have  in  this 
hotel.  They  are  explaining  to  us  that  no  alco- 
holic beverages  are  to  be  brought  on  the  prem- 
ises by  patrons  or  employees.  That  patrons  in 
the  hotel  are  not  permitted  to  bring  alcoholic 
beverages  on  the  premises  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. 

VOICE:  Get  out. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  said  that  I  would  give  the 
message,  and  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  is 
off  the  hook. 

VOICE:  Everybody  is  invited  to  Joe's  room. 

VOICE:  Get  rid  of  the  evidence. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  microphone  our  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Bob  Haynes,  to  introduce  the  first 
speaker  you  this  morning.  Secretary  of  State 
Michael  Connolly. 

Bob  Haynes. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  I  noted  in  Joe's  little  speech 
there  about  the  hotel  that  he  didn't  say  anything 
about  you  bringing  in  alcoholic  beverages  for 


my  consumption.  At  any  rate,  that  is  a  very 
serious  message  that  Joe  brings  and  I  hope  you 
will  all  heed  that,  in  all  seriousness. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  this  morning  to  introduce  somebody  who 
is  a  close  personal  friend,  and  somebody  that 
has  great  responsibility  here  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Oftentimes  we  think 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  job  and  we  don't  think 
of  all  that  it  encompasses.  Secretary  Connolly  is 
not  just  responsible  for  the  recordkeeping  here 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  but  he 
oversees  the  securities  and  the  financial  indus- 
try in  the  Commonwealth.  He  sits  on  the  histor- 
ical society  that  determines  preservation  of 
buildings.  And  the  building  trades  could  tell  you 
that  he  has  been  very  sensitive  to  their  needs. 
We  can  tell  you  that  he  is  responsible  for  elec- 
tion laws  and  the  ballot  laws,  and  those  kinds  of 
things,  and  how  helpful  he  has  been  in  listening 
to  our  concerns  relative  to  Question  2  and 
Question  3. 

He  also  oversees  the  archives,  all  the  records  in 
the  Commonwealth,  to  make  sure  that  those 
records  are  kept  in  good  order. 

He  also  is  responsible  for  the  Commonwealth 
Museum,  which  highlights  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  They  had  an  exhibit  over  there 
about  the  impact  and  the  contribution  of  blacks 
in  Massachusetts.  At  this  moment,  through  his 
insistence,  I  might  add,  Michael  Connolly  came 
to  us  two  years  ago  and  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  labor  exhibit.  "We  ought  to  let  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  know 
the  contributions  of  the  labor  community."  And 
this  office  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  worked  closely 
with  Michael's  office  to  put  together  the  current 
exhibit  which  exists  at  the  Commonwealth  Mu- 
seum and  which  we  had  transported  here  to  the 
Stanbro  Room  at  this  convention.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  that,  and  make  sure  you  see  it 
before  you  leave  here.  It  is  an  excellent  piece. 
But  not  only  is  there  an  exhibit,  more  im- 
portantly, through  Michael's  efforts,  we  have 
developed  the  labor  history  curriculum  that 
over  350  high  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  are  in  the  process  of  receiving 
right  now,  to  talk  about  the  contribution  of  you 
working  men  and  women  to  this  Common- 
wealth. 

There  is  a  video  that  you  will  see  tomorrow  on 
part  of  the  program.  There  is  an  audiotape  and 
there  is  a  labor  history  curriculum  to  be  brought 
into  the  schools. 

Michael  Connolly  is  not  the  type  of  Democrat 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  the  past  couple 
of  months.  Secretary  Connolly  has  not  forgot- 
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ten  where  he  has  come  from.  A  former  repre- 
sentative from  Roslindale  or  West  Roxbury, 
Michael  is  that  rare  breed  on  Beacon  Hill  that 
still  talks  to  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and 
still  talks  to  its  affiliated  unions,  and  when  he 
makes  a  decision,  before  he  makes  that  decision 
he  comes  to  us  and  he  talks  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  a  friend  of 
organized  labor  here  in  Massachusetts,  Secre- 
tary Michael  Connolly. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  CONNOLLY:  Don't  stand;  it  is  not  nec- 
essaiy.  I  appreciate  that  warm  applause  and  the 
kind  words  from  Bob  Haynes,  and  let  me  just 
say  that  I  want  to  take  and  deal  with  three  points 
this  morning.  And  the  first  is  with  what  the 
critics  of  organized  labor  tell,  that  the  time  for 
organized  labor  is  passed.  That  it  is  a  20th 
centuiy  dinosaur.  That  workers  don't  need 
labor  unions.  Well,  they  couldn't  be  more 
wrong. 

The  fights  that  labor  carries  on  today  are  as 
important  as  the  fights  that  were  carried  on  by 
our  parents  and  by  our  grandparents.  On  dis- 
play in  this  hotel  tomorrow  afternoon  we  will 
see  something  that  the  Secretary  of  State's  of- 
fice worked  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  put  together, 
the  exhibit  called  "Collective  Voices,"  a  history 
of  the  labor  movement  in  Massachusetts  begin- 
ning with  the  strike  of  bread  and  roses  in  Law- 
rence in  1912. 

As  we  head  into  the  future,  we  cannot  afford  to 
forget  the  past.  And  after  this  exhibit  returns  to 
the  Massachusetts  archives,  next  year  "Collec- 
tive Voices"  will  travel  across  the  state  to  make 
sure  that  our  young  people  learn  about  the 
history  of  labor.  We  have  developed  an  educa- 
tion and  outreach  curriculum  complete  with 
video  and  audiotapes  so  that  teachers  may  go 
out  and  spell  out  and  tell  students  about  our 
proud  heritage  of  the  labor  movement  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  about  the  contributions  of 
working  men  and  women  of  labor  today. 

Secondly,  the  importance  of  this  exhibit,  that 
some  of  the  earliest  disputes  between  labor  and 
management  were  over  such  things  as  worker 
safety.  And  we  have  the  same  fight  today.  Be- 
cause of  new  technologies  there  are  new  dan- 
gers to  the  worker  in  the  workplace.  Organized 
labor  continues  to  lead  the  fight.  Years  ago 
labor  helped  to  bring  health  insurance  to  the 
job.  Today  all  of  us,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
single  one  of  us  here  who  isn't  there  fighting  for 
our  health  care  benefits,  protecting  what  we 
have,  hopefully  improving  upon  those,  and  in 
some  instances  trying  to  stop  a  rollback.  Be- 
cause health  care  is  fundamental,  not  only  to  us 
as  individuals,  but  to  our  families,  and  we  must 


work  together  against  the  destruction  of  health 
care  benefits. 

Years  ago  organized  labor  worked  hard  to  in- 
sure that  jobs  went  to  local  working  families  and 
not  to  scabs  from  out  of  town.  Now,  there  are 
those  that  think  today  that  organized  labor  no 
longer  has  a  role  in  economic  growth.  These 
same  people  want  to  privatize  government  jobs, 
and  they  want  to  do  it  from  the  comer  office  of 
the  State  House.  They  want  to  give  them  to 
companies  from  Florida,  of  all  places.  And 
when  Massachusetts  workers  can't  find  jobs 
because  of  these  policies,  the  Republican  leader 
in  the  White  House  wants  to  veto  the  extension 
of  benefits  covering  unemployment  that  they 
cause. 

Last  week  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful, 
the  privileged  are  constantly  screaming  to 
"Take  away  workers'  rights."  As  the  State's  chief 
election  officer,  every  two  years  I  see  the  ques- 
tion that  comes  before  us  in  the  elections  divi- 
sion. They  want  to  take  the  food  right  off  the 
table  of  working  men  and  women.  "Question  2, 
bad  for  you,"  who  led  the  fight?  Organized 
labor  did.  "Question  3  goes  too  far,"  who  led  the 
fight?  Organized  labor  did.  The  best  hope  for 
our  future  and  the  workers  and  the  people  of 
this  state,  and  the  state  as  a  whole,  is  organized 
labor. 

I  hope  when  1992  rolls  around  we  succeed  in  the 
fight  for  the  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
graduated  income  tax.  And  there  shouldn't  be 
anyone  in  this  state  who  calls  themselves  a 
Democrat  or  calls  themselves  a  laborer  or  calls 
themselves  a  worker  who  doesn't  support  it. 

(Applause.) 

MR  CONNOLLY:  In  unity  there  is  strength, 
and  if  we  don't  give  in  and  we  don't  give  up,  we 
might  just  prevail. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  we  have  a  report 
from  the  Credentials  Committee,  the  co-chair, 
Paul  Mandarini. 

MR  MANDARINI:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  delegates,  sisters,  as  of  3:00  p.m.,  October 
1st,  1991,  there  were  duly  registered  372  dele- 
gates, 21  alternates,  representing  142  labor 
unions  and  councils  with  90,906  members.  This 
is  a  partial  report  of  the  Credentials  Commit- 
tee. We  move  for  adoption.  Respectfully, 
Elinore  King,  co-chair,  and  Lou  Mandrini,  co- 
chair. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Right  now  we  don't  have  to 
take  a  vote  on  that,  we  will  take  a  vote  on  the 
final  report.  That  is  a  partial  report. 
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At  this  time,  we  will  move  on  to  resolutions,  the 
resolution  chairman,  Paul  Devlin. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  booklets.  Page  59,  Resolution  Number  5. 

In  the  fourth  whereas,  first  line,  insert  the  word 
"Salvador"  after  the  word  "El".  Resolution  5 
substantially  covers  the  materials  in  Resolution 
3.  The  committee  recommends  that  we  adopt 
Resolution  5  as  corrected  and  substitute  for  3 
and  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  heard  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  Move  to  accept. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  motion. 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother. 

MR.  SWEENEY:  Dave  Sweeney,  president  of 
Local  431,  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  Central  America. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  minute  of  the 
convention's  time  to  speak  on  the  resolution.  I 
will  be  very  brief  because  I  know  there  are  still 
some  people  here  who  don't  think  this  issue  is 
relevant  to  the  convention.  I  think  in  light  of  the 
events  in  the  last  decade,  most  of  us  have  now 
come  to  understand  that  our  concerns  cannot 
stop  at  the  shop  floor  level,  or  at  the  state 
boundary,  or  even  at  national  borders.  And  you 
don't  have  to  take  my  words  for  it.  Let  me  read 
to  you  briefly  what  Lane  Kirkland  had  to  say. 
"American  workers  have  a  vested  self-interest 
in  the  improvement  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions in  other  countries.  They  cannot  compete 
with  workers  who  are  earning  50  or  75  cents  an 
hour.  Free  and  strong  trade  unions  are  the  most 
effective  instruments  for  improving  the  wages 
and  the  working  conditions.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  such  unions  cannot  flourish  ex- 
cept in  a  climate  of  respect  for  human  rights, 
freedom  of  association,  of  assembly  or  expres- 
sion. For  Americans  human  rights  are  bread 
and  butter  issues." 

I  think  Brother  Kirkland  s^d  that  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  I  note  that  in  the  last  solidarity 
day,  in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  three  main  themes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Resolutions  Committee  for 
recommending  adoption  of  this  resolution.  I 
won't  take  the  time  to  explain  why  you  should 
vote  it  for  it,  I  would  ask  you  to  simply  look  at 
the  flyer  that  you  received  on  the  way  in  this 
morning  that  explains  the  issues,  and  that  is  why 


we  ask  you  to  adopt  the  resolution.  We  are 
asking  you  to  boycott  Folger's  coffee  because 
that  is  a  concrete,  an  effective  way  to  demonstr- 
ate and  practice  solidarity  with  the  workers  of 
El  Salvador.  And  at  the  same  time  you  could 
help  yourself  and  your  members.  So,  please 
vote  for  the  resolution,  and  not  only  that,  but 
please  do  whatever  you  can  to  promote  the 
boycott  of  Folger's  coffee.  Again,  information 
is  in  the  flyer  and  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  to 
anybody  after  about  that  on  ways  to  help  that 
boycott. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother. 

Anything  else  on  the  resolution? 

Call  for  the  vote.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  65,  Resolution  Number 

14,  Organizing  Support.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  heard  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do  I  hear  a 
motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  Motion. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTT:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  65,  Resolution  Number 

15,  Endorsement  Of  Laws  By  Labor  And  In- 
dustries. The  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  Motion  to  accept. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  All  in  favor 

say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 
MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 
A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  On  Page  66,  Resolution  16,  Pre- 
vailing Wage. 
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The  committee  recommends  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  68,  Resolution  Number 

19,  Support  Of  Jobs  Creation  And  A  Second 
Airport.  The  committee  recommends  adoption 
and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  Motion  to  accept. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Further  motion? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed?  So  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  68,  Resolution  Number 

20,  Support  For  Retirees.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  69,  Resolution  Number 

21,  Support  For  "Special  Friends"  Program. 
The  committee  recommends  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  I  would  like 
to  speak  on  this  myself.  One  of  the  things  that 


has  happened  over  the  past  years  has  been  a 
program  that  has  been  initiated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  that  is  known  as  the  Special 
Friends  Program.  We  have  been  very,  very  suc- 
cessful with  that  program.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  have  been  successful  is  because  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  COPE  we  can  put  extra  forces  out 
there  for  our  special  friends,  and  help  elect 
those  friends  and  defeat  those  enemies.  This  is 
a  veiy,  very  important  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  program,  which  is  the  Special 
Friends  department. 

I  will  call  for  the  question,  all  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  On  Page  69,  Resolution  Num- 
ber 22,  Support  For  A.  Philip  Randolph  Insti- 
tute. The  committee  recommends  adoption. 

VOICE:  So  second. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Votes  are  made  and  sec- 
onded. Anything  on  the  question? 

All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Paul  wants  to  make  an  announcement. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
will  meet  at  noon  today  right  here  at  the  front 
of  the  hall  and  we  will  find  a  room  to  go  to  from 
there. 

Thanks  very  much. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  microphone  a  man  who 
has  never  closed  his  door  to  labor.  He  was  just 
elected  as  president  of  the  mayors  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  is  going  to  talk  to  us 
today.  One  of  the  things  I  believe  he  will  be 
talking  about,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  talking 
about,  is  the  override  of  the  overlay  account.  I 
know  there  was  a  meeting  on  that  yesterday  that 
I  could  not  attend.  Just  to  let  him  know  before 
he  starts  that  the  full  backing  of  the  AFL-CIO 
executive  officers  are  with  him  on  that,  and  we 
just  want  to  let  him  know  that  before  he  starts. 

So  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  the 
mayor  of  this  great  City  of  Boston,  Mayor  Ray 
Flynn. 

(Applause.) 

MAYOR  FLYNN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Let 
me,  first  of  all,  thank  you  for  that  initial  vote  of 
support  on  the  issue  of  the  overlay  account.  It 
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is  veiy,  veiy  important  to  all  the  cities  and  towns 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
maintenance  of  services.  In  light  of  state  cuts, 
dramatic  state  cuts,  we  lost  $80  million  worth  in 
Boston  the  last  two  years  and  another  80  plus 
million  dollars  at  the  federal  level  to  go  along 
with  the  state  cuts,  and  also  in  the  area  of 
recession  cuts,  the  impact  that  the  recession  is 
having.  So  this  will  be  veiy,  very  helpful  and  I 
hope  we  get  a  strong  vote  out  of  the  AFL-QO 
in  support  of  this  proposal. 

We  had  a  meeting  yesterday,  we  have  been 
meeting,  literally  every  week  in  my  office  with 
representatives  of  organized  labor,  and  I  want 
to  thank  them  for  their  lobbying  effort,  and  we 
will  be  again  taking  that  message  to  the  State 
House,  trying  to  get  the  override  of  the 
Governor's  veto  on  that  measure.  So  I  would 
appreciate  your  continued  support. 

Let  me  just  also  add  another  point  here.  There 
is  a  very,  very  unique,  probabty  once-in-a-life- 
time,  once-in-our-career  opportunity  here  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  the  economy,  in  getting 
people  back  to  work,  in  making  sure  that  our 
cities  and  towns  are  able  to  get  the  kind  of 
services  that  they  need  and  deserve,  is  to  focus 
in  on  this  national  election.  Now,  obviously,  I 
am  involved  in  an  election  for  mayor  of  Boston, 
re-election  for  mayor  of  Boston,  but  there  is,  it 
is  very  short-sighted,  very  short-sighted,  not 
helpful  to  any  of  us,  if  we  don't  focus  on  what  is 
happening  on  the  national  level,  because  the 
candidates  for  national  office  are  starting  to 
formulate  opinions  and  positions  and  going  out 
there.  The  field  is  starting  to  define  itself,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presidential  Democratic  pri- 
maries. And  if  we  don't  have  the  kind  of  people 
that  are  going  to  support  and  fight  for  our 
programs  affecting  economy,  jobs  and  working, 
working  people,  we  are  going  to  see  working 
men  and  women  play  a  very  minor  role  in  this 
presidential  campaign,  as  they  have  over  the  last 
two  campaigns,  three  campaigns  for  presidents 
of  this  countiy. 

And  in  my  new  role  as  mayor  of  Boston  and 
president  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  it 
is  very,  very  clear  to  me  that  one  of  the  issues 
that  we  have  to  get  fooised  on,  and  that  is 
getting  organized  labor  to  be  veiy  clear  and  veiy 
decisive  in  getting  issues  on  the  front  burner. 

I  have  spoken  to  all  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, and  they  want  to  deal  with  the  issues,  they 
are  dealing  with  the  issues  of  domestic  concern, 
education,  health  care,  with  the  jobs  in  the 
economy,  job  training,  you  name  it.  But  they  are 
wondering  whether  or  not  there  is  support  out 
there  in  America  for  these  kind  of  programs  or 
are  th^  going  to  be  called  big-spending  liberal 
tax  Democrats.  And  that  scares  the  hell  out  of 


most  of  those  officials  who  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent. And  we  have  got  to  convince  them  that  it 
is  in  the  best  economic  interest  of  this  countiy 
that  they  begin  to  address  those  issues.  And  so 
we  have  a  real  clear  agenda  that  I  have  been 
tiying  to  sell  to  Kirkland,  the  AFL-QO. 

Joe  and  I  were  down  in  Washington  in  the 
solidarity  march.  We  had  350,000  people  there, 
and  it  was  a  great  show,  a  great  message  to  send 
to  the  candidates  for  national  office,  including 
that  of  the  President.  And  we  have  got  to  con- 
tinue to  stress  that,  stress  that  point  that  we  are 
dealing  from  a  position  of  strength,  we  are  not 
dealing  from  a  position  of  weakness. 

So  I  hope  to  see  us  join  together  and  in  doing 
what  the  national  AFL-CIO  is  tiying  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  elect  their  friends  and  not  support 
their  enemies.  The  fact  that  somebody  is,  has 
supported  organized  labor  in  the  past  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  anything.  What  is  important  is 
wiiether  or  not  they  are  going  to  support  the 
working  men  and  women  tomorrow  and  the 
years  ahead.  That  is  ^at  is  really  so  very,  veiy 
important. 

So  I  hope  that  we  can  begin  to  address  that 
issue,  because  there  is  no  w^  that  I  could  run  a 
city  and  provide  the  kind  of  services  and  jobs 
and  economic  development  if  I  have  got  the 
state  government  going  one  direction  and  I 
have  got  the  federal  government  joining  them 
in  that  direction,  and  we  are  left  here  in  the  city 
holding  the  bag,  tiying  to  get  things  done  with- 
out any  kind  of  support  from  the  federal  or  the 
state  government.  So  we  don't  operate  here  in 
a  vacuum.  We  are  not  an  island  unto  ourselves. 
The  strength  of  any  of  our  communities  is  going 
to  require  that  level  of  support  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  government. 

You  have  a  state  government  that  is  completely 
walking  away  from  the  working  men  and 
women,  health  care,  education,  economic  revi- 
talization.  You  have  a  federal  government  that 
has  been  doing  that  for  the  last  10  and  a  half 
years.  That  is  not  my  intent  here,  to  start  talking 
about  national  politics,  but  my  intent  is  to  orga- 
nize working  men  and  women  of  this  ci^,  of  this 
state,  and  in  my  other  role  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  is  to  organize  the  cities  of  this 
countiy  around  these  issues  of  economic  con- 
cern and  jobs. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  this 
regard.  I  think  our  backs  are  to  the  wall.  I  think 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  that  cities  are 
losing  their  clout.  That  organized  labor  is  losing 
their  clout.  They  used  to  be  the  real  centers  of 
power  in  Democratic  elections.  If  you  watched 
the  program  last  night  and  the  night  before 
about  Lyndon  Johnson's  rise  to  power,  you  will 
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see  that  he  had  working  men  and  women.  He 
could  run  on  such  issues  as  war  against  poverty, 
run  on  issues  of  domestic  Peace  Corps,  educa- 
tion, job  training.  He  could  run,  win  the  largest 
plurality  in  the  history  of  the  country  since  Roo- 
sevelt. But  nowyou  start  running  on  those  same 
issues  that  Johnson  ran  on,  and  they  would  run 
you  out  of  politics.  And  we  have  got  to  get  back 
to  basics.  We  have  got  to  get  people  focused  on 
those  issues,  jobs,  education,  and  the  economy. 

So  let  me  welcome  you  here  to  Boston,  those 
delegates  from  outside  of  this  city,  and  extend 
that  challenge  to  work  with  you  over  the  next 
several  months  and  in  the  years,  so  we  could  get 
these  issues  on  the  front  burner,  not  only  here 
in  the  state,  but  at  the  national  level.  And  this 
resolution  that  Joe  made  reference  to  is  going 
to  be  very,  very  important.  I  would  appreciate 
your  support  on  them.  Thank  you  very,  very 
much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  next  order  of  business  on 
the  agenda  is  Invest  in  Massachusetts'  Future. 
Presentation  will  be  made  by  Joe  Nigro,  who  is 
the  general  agent  for  the  Boston  Building 
Trades.  He  is  also  Vice  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO.  What  is  very  important 
about  this  is  that  Joe  has  been  working  on  this 
well  over  a  year,  about  investing  in  Massachu- 
setts with  pension  funds.  Why  should  they  go  to 
California?  Why  should  they  go  to  other  coun- 
tries? There  is  a  conference  coming  up  that  he 
will  talk  to  you  about,  and  I  would  ask  that  the 
sergeant-at-arms  start  distributing,  after  Joe 
speaks,  put  a  few  on  each  of  the  tables  so  that 
the  delegates  will  know  about  the  conference. 

So  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  you  Joe 
Nigro,  Vice  President  Joe  Nigro,  and  the  gen- 
eral president  for  the  Boston  Building  Trades. 

(Applause.) 

MR  NIGRO:  Thank  you,  Joe,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Approximately  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  President 
Emeritus  Arthur  Osbom  was  concerned  about 
the  banking  crisis  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Commonwealth.  With  no  money  to  operate, 
nowhere  to  go  to  borrow,  something  had  to  be 
done.  He  came  up  with  an  idea  and  asked  me  to 
work  on  it  with  him  called  "Invest  in  Massachu- 
setts". 

President  Faherty,  since  January  in  taking  over 
the  office  of  president,  has  offered  his  full  sup- 
port in  this  Invest  in  Massachusetts  conference. 
It  will  take  place  on  October  30th,  31st,  and 
November  1st,  at  the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel. 


Your  number  one  priority  should  be  to  go  back 
to  your  local  union  and  make  sure  that  your 
trustees,  administrators,  legal  attorneys  who 
advise  your  pension  funds,  and  investment  ad- 
visors be  there  at  this  conference. 

The  speakers  and  sponsors  for  this  conference, 
the  prime  sponsor  is  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO,  and  Senator  Kennedy,  featured  speaker, 
let  me  quote  what  he  has  said  at  the  opening 
and  the  announcement  of  this  conference.  He 
stated  that,  "Investing  pension  funds  in  Massa- 
chusetts makes  good  economic  sense  for  work- 
ing families  and  for  the  Commonwealth.  These 
investments  can  produce  a  safe  and  competitive 
rate  of  return,  while  providing  much-needed 
capital  for  economic  growth.  Too  often  we  are 
told  that  investment  policies  ignore  basic  social 
and  economic  needs,  but  the  experience  of  the 
economically-targeted  investments  prove  that 
we  could  develop  profit-making,  sound  invest- 
ments and  also  address  pressing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems." 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  "The  results  of  the 
conference  will  also  be  very  helpful  to  all  of  us 
in  Congress  see  more  effective  ways  to  help  the 
national  economy  and  encourage  more  effec- 
tive ways  to  invest  in  America's  future." 

The  investments  and  policies  encouraged  by 
this  conference  will  set  an  important  precedent 
for  a  new  type  of  cooperation  among  labor, 
business  and  government  as  we  seek  to  improve 
the  Massachusetts  economy.  This  type  of  en- 
lightened private  partnership  is  the  road  to  the 
future  for  our  state  and  the  nation  as  well.  Few 
of  us  realize  that  the  major  bulk  of  capital  in  this 
country  is  invested  and  we  have  done  the  invest- 
ing, although  we  have  not  seen  the  return. 

Over  two  and  a  quarter  trillion  dollars  nation- 
ally is  in  our  pension  fund.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  alone,  over  40  billion  dollars  is 
invested  in  labor,  management  and  public  pen- 
sion funds.  Over  40  billion  dollars. 

If  we  invested  a  small  portion,  a  two  and  a  half 
percent  investment  of  our  own  pension  funds  in 
Massachusetts,  that  would  stimulate  this  econ- 
omy by  one  billion  dollars.  Let  me  give  you  a 
little  example  of  what  we  have  already  done.  In 
the  Town  of  Burlington  the  MBTA  pension 
funds,  the  IBEW  Local  103,  Ironworkers  Local 
7,  Plumbers  Local  12,  and  the  Painters  and 
Glazers  International  Union,  and  the 
Steamfitters  Local  550  made  a  small  investment 
in  the  Town  of  Burlington,  created  300  con- 
struction jobs  and  also  created  $250,000  in  taxes 
for  the  Town  of  Burlington.  That  $250,000  goes 
to  keeping  five  teachers  on  the  payroll.  It  goes 
to  keeping  eight  police  officers  and  eight  fire- 
men on  the  payroll.  What  better  way  can  we  get 
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a  return  in  investing  on  our  money  than  to  keep 
our  own  people  working  both  in  construction, 
both  in  the  pubUc  and  private  sector? 

We  have  got  a  list  of  sponsors  that  are  probably 
the  finest  group  of  people  that  we  can  gather. 
Senate  President  William  Bulger,  Speaker 
Charles  Flaherty,  Mayor  Flynn  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.  The  national  AFL- 
CIO  housing  and  building  investment  trusts, 
your  trusts  with  over  $500  million,  a  multi- 
employer property  trust,  the  union  property 
trust,  your  trust  with  over  $700  million,  UL- 
LICO,  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 
with  over  $740  million  to  invest  in  J  for  jobs. 
Along  with  those  sponsors  are  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts  with  their  program 
of  investing  in  Massachusetts. 

When  we  started  this  conference  back  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  there  was  no  nominee  for 
President  or  for  Governor  or  for  treasurer  of 
this  Commonwealth.  Arthur  saw  fit  to  take  the 
nominees  of  both  parties  and  send  them  an 
invitation  to  this  conference.  He  sent  them  to 
Weld  and  to  Silber.  He  sent  them  to  Malone 
and  Gallagher. 

We  have  continued  to  work  with  the  Governor 
in  his  economic  summit  with  Kerry.  Joe  and  I 
worked  with  him  when  we  introduced  this  pro- 
gram back  in  January.  The  Governor  and  the 
treasurer  were  part  of  this  program  right 
through  August.  A  little  political  difference  be- 
came a  part  of  it.  We  were  in  the  printing  stage 
and  something  happened  to  throwboth  Malone 
and  Weld  out.  They  didn't  stay  out  for  long.  One 
week  after  it  was  announced  they  weren't  par- 
taking. We  got  a  call.  Joe  got  a  call  at  his  office, 
Arthur  got  a  call  from  Malone's  office.  They 
wanted  back  in,  and  we  are  proud  to  announce 
that  they  are  back  into  this  conference  and  will 
take  part. 

We  would  like  you  to  urge  your  members,  your 
trustees,  they  will  be  getting  this  in  the  mail,  it 
went  out  Monday  (indication),  take  a  part  in 
this  program.  It  is  something  that  we  have 
talked  about  for  over  ten  years. 

There  was  a  book  written  a  few  years  ago,  "The 
north  shall  rise  again."  No  one  has  ever  put  it 
into  effect.  Nationally,  it  is  taking  effect.  We  can 
bring  to  this  city,  and  it  was  announced  on 
Channel  64, 1  think  it  was  the  Christian  Science 
radio  station  today,  they  are  talking  about  S50 
million  of  mortgage  money  coming  from  the 
AFL-CIO  into  Detroit.  Well,  Boston  can  take 
part  of  that,  we  have  been  promised  part  of  that 
mortgage  money. 

Also,  we  can  have  S50  million  here  for  your 
members  to  be  able  to  buy  a  home  to  live  in  for 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  a  home  that  is  built 


by  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  building 
trades.  Every  one  of  those  homes  will  pay  taxes 
and  be  able  to  keep  our  employees,  our  public 
employees  with  a  full  job  and  work  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  necessity.  It  is  not  only  a  necessity  that 
banks  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation 
cannot  lend  any  more  money  to  develop  this. 
We  must  take  that  role.  We  must  take  that  role 
for  our  own  preservation. 

I  urge  you,  I  urge  you  today,  to  go  back  and  tell 
your  trustees,  your  administrators,  your  advi- 
sors and  your  legal  staff,  not  only  urge  them, 
make  sure  that  they  are  present  at  the  end  of 
this  month  at  the  Sheraton,  at  this  Invest  in 
Massachusetts  conference.  And  we,  as  we  have 
always  done  in  the  past,  will  put  Massachusetts 
back  to  work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  I  am  going  to  - 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  sorry. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother,  can  you  state  your 
order  of  business? 

MR.  McINTYRE:  My  name  is  Tom  Mclntyre. 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  and 
my  order  of  business  is  to  suggest  that  part  of 
the  Housing  Committee  report  be  incorporated 
in  this  particular  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Without  objection? 

Go  ahead.  Brother  Mclntyre. 

MR.  McINTYRE:  Essentially  what  we  want  to 
do  is  not  only  reinforce  what  Joe  and  Joe  have 
already  done  in  terms  of  an  effort  to  maximize 
and  utilize  our  pension  opportunities  afforded 
industry  in  Massachusetts.  Those  of  us  in  the 
housing  committee  in  concert  with  the  building 
trades  and  Joe  and  Bobby  and  the  rest,  as  part 
of  our  report,  suggested  that  the  AFL-CIO  use 
some  pension  fund  money  and  seed  money  to 
help  to  create  an  office  here  in  Massachusetts 
where  they  would  centralize  one  single  office  to, 
in  effect,  do  all  of  the  things  that  the  previous 
speaker  has  just  mentioned  in  our  efforts  to 
maximize  pension. 

And  that  being  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
thought  it  would  be  wise  on  our  part  at  this 
point  to  incorporate  the  housing  report  into 
that  particular  resolution  so  that  we  can  collec- 
tively achieve  the  goals  and  aspirations  as  they 
relate  to  pensions  here  in  Massachusetts. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  I  hear  that  in  the  form  of 
a  motion? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  move  is  seconded. 
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The  Housing  Committee  report  is  on  Page  29. 
We  would  ask  at  this  time  that  the  chair  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  incorporate  the  1991 
Housing  Committee  report  in  with  Resolution 
Number  12. 

Mr.  Devlin? 

MR  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On 
Page  64,  Resolution  12,  support  for  economi- 
cally-targeted investment  pension  funds. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  attaching  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee report  as  we  heard  on  the  floor.  I  so  move, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  heard  the  recommenda- 
tion. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  It  has  been  moved  and  sec- 
onded. 

On  the  question.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

Thankyou  veiy  much.  That  is  veiy,  very  import- 
ant at  this  time,  not  only  to  create  the  jobs  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  building  trades,  but  also 
to  put  money  back  into  the  economy,  and  for 
the  people  who  are  in  the  industrial  sector  to 
build  those  appliances  that  we  have,  that  are 
still  being  built  in  America. 

I  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  little  good  news 
that  was  just  handed  to  me.  Yesterday  after- 
noon I  asked  that  all  the  public  employees  go 
and  sign  a  letter  of  protest  that  was  going  out 
with  Elinore  King  up  to  the  insurance,  and  I  just 
got  word  that  the  vote  was  for  no  cutting  and  it 
was  won  seven  to  three. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Now,  that  is  quite  a  segue 
into  our  next  speaker.  Our  next  speaker  at  this 
time  is  the  executive  director  of  Council  93.  He 
has  been  that  executive  director  for  14  years.  He 
is  also  national  vice  president  of  AFSCME,  has 
been  a  good  friend  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO. 

Joe  is  here  to  talk  to  you  about  privatization. 
And  for  the  people  who  are  in  the  private  sector 
who  hear  about  contracting  out  work,  they 
know  what  that  is.  But  the  public  sector,  this  is 
somethingnew,  or  newword,  just  like  entrepre- 
neurial government.  So  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  bring  forward  Brother  Joe  Bonavita  to  talk 
on  privatization. 

Joe? 


(Applause.) 

MR.  BONAVITA:  Good  morning.  I  would  ask 
your  indulgence  this  morning  and  bear  with  me. 
I  am  still  laboring  under  a  very  heavy  head  cold. 
The  topic  I  was  addressing  this  morning  was  of 
such  import  that  I  insisted  that  I  be  here  this 
morning  in  order  to  give  you  those  comments. 

President  Faherty,  Secretary-Treasurer  Bob 
Haynes,  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO,  sisters  and  brothers.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  you  this  morning. 

In  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
American  labor  movement  in  this  nation  has 
worked  for  and  achieved  many  advances,  a  host 
of  protections  for  our  members,  indeed  for 
every  citizen  whose  economic  status  requires 
that  they  be  employed. 

Mankind's  dignity  has  been  enhanced  by  our 
efforts.  Families  have  been  made  secure.  Safety 
of  the  workplace  has  been  improved  and  in- 
jured workers  now  have  been  provided  with  a 
redress,  and  the  human  condition  has  been  el- 
evated. These  attainments  were  secured  at  the 
courts  of  our  land  and  through  the  legal  process 
and  they  were  sought  and  obtained  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  our  nation's  capital  and  at  the 
state  houses  across  this  country  of  ours.  And 
the  laws  enacted  there  provided  us  equal  pos- 
ture across  the  bargaining  table. 

It  was  inevitable  that  so  many  achievements, 
condensed  as  it  were  in  such  a  brief  period  of 
time,  would  give  rise  to  some  confusion  among 
our  fellow  citizens. 

We  in  this  hall  know  that  the  Wagner  Act  is 
pro-labor  and  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  anit- 
labor.  We,  bom  of  our  activities  on  behalf  of 
our  members,  know  the  cleavage  between  me- 
diation, arbitration  and  conciliation. 

Job  action,  strike,  picketing,  informational 
picketing,  and  boycotts  have  special  signifi- 
cance to  us,  but  they  are  blurred  in  our 
neighbor's  perception.  And  at  times,  and  at 
times,  many  of  us  experience  some  confusion  as 
our  enemies  attempt  to  mask  their  real  purpose 
of  destroying  us  by  formulating  terms  which, 
like  a  siren's  song,  lure  us  to  the  reef  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Privatization  of  governmental  function  is  such 
a  term.  It  is  my  privilege  here  today  to  alert  you 
to  its  true  meaning,  to  warn  you  of  its  potential 
effects  upon  you  and  your  families  and  those  of 
your  members  whom  you  represent  at  this  con- 
vention. 

Here  today  in  this  hall,  among  us,  there  is  no 
confusion  when  we  hear  the  terms  "union  bust- 
ing" and  "scabs",  "scabs"  and  "union  busting". 
That  is  precisely  what  privatization  means, 
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purely  and  simply,  nothing  more  and  not  a 
damned  thing  less.  And  if  you  have  any  question 
about  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  consider  this. 
It  is  being  proposed  by  Governor  Weld,  Gover- 
nor William  Weld,  who,  upon  taking  office, 
appointed  as  his  special  assistant  one  Stephen 
Tocco.  I  doubt  seriously  that  amnesia  has 
claimed  as  victims  the  delegates  of  this  conven- 
tion, but  just  in  case  they  have  had  a  slight  lapse 
in  memory,  let  me  remind  you,  Stephen  Tocco, 
the  appointed  and  anointed  special  assistant  to 
Governor  Weld,  is  the  same,  the  same  Stephen 
Tocco  who  in  1988  devised,  formulated,  and  led 
that  infamous  ballot  question  which  sought  to 
appeal  the  prevailing  wage  law. 

1988  marked  labor's  finest  hour  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. Eveiy  union  representative  in  this 
hall  rallied  to  the  cause.  We  contributed  mon- 
ies; we  manned  phone  banks;  we  took  to  the 
streets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  us  still  carry 
the  bumper  sticker,  "Question  2  is  bad  for  you." 
We  worked  the  polls  and  we  voted  and  we  threw 
Stephen  Tocco  and  his  riggings  right  out  of  the 
water. 

Now,  if  Question  2  is  bad  for  you,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  aim  of  privatization?  Leopards 
don't  change  their  spots;  skunks  make  poor 
houseguests;  and  Stephen  Tocco  is  advising  our 
Governor  and  that,  my  friends,  should  give  us 
pause  to  think.  So  please  allow  me  to  assist  you 
in  the  process. 

AFSCME,  as  you  all  know,  is  comprised  of 
trade  unionists  whose  employment  is  in  the 
public  sector.  Now,  were  this  misbegotten  pol- 
icy called  privatization  directed  only  to  public 
employees,  I,  as  the  executive  director  of  Coun- 
cil 93,  would  not  have  a  moment's  pause  in 
appealing  to  this  convention  for  its  support. 
Both  Council  93  and  AFSCME  International 
have  never  been  deaf  to  a  cry  for  assistance  from 
any  member  of  labor's  household,  but  there  is 
no  need  to  be  that  parochial.  For  you,  each  of 
you,  your  families  and  those  of  your  members 
are  the  recipients  of  our  service.  And  privatiza- 
tion means  and  is  intended  to  mean  that  you  will 
receive  less  protection,  fewer  services,  less  de- 
pendable service  with  no  tax  benefit  accruing  to 
you. 

As  eveiy  person  in  this  hall  can  attest,  bom  of 
the  familiarity  with  the  challenges  to  our 
unions,  we  live  in  a  period  which  is  categorized 
as  never  before  by  a  spirit  of  meanness,  of 
unbridled  greed,  lack  of  compassion.  Compas- 
sion has  been  relegated  to  some  distant  attic, 
and  dishonesty,  contrary  to  the  maxim  once 
expressed,  is  being  rewarded. 

Now  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask,  "Who  fashioned 
this  deplorable  condition?"  And  the  answer  is 


not  as  opaque  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  In  our 
analysis,  we  should  rid  ourselves  of  one 
thought.  It  was  not  the  yuppies  who  personified 
it  just  a  fewyears  ago;  they  were  the  product  of 
this  insidious  philosophy.  No,  the  perpetrators, 
the  perpetrators  are  those  who  inhabit  the 
chambers  where  traditionally  the  organizers  of 
organized  labor  huddled  to  plot  and  to  scheme 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enriched  by  the  misery 
which  they  willingly  inflict  upon  others.  Profit, 
their  profit  in  whatever  form,  is  the  goal  and  in 
its  achievement,  all  means  are  justified.  They 
are  shameless  in  their  efforts,  and  their  cruelty 
knows  no  limit.  Yet,  be  aware  that  their  guile, 
their  cunning,  their  deceit  knows  no  limit.  They 
attack  on  all  fronts.  They  espouse  right  to  work 
laws.  They  are  in  the  forefront  of  those  that 
advocate  givebacks  at  the  bargaining  table. 
They  see  virtue  in  the  employment  of  scabs 
during  a  strike,  and  they  resist  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  for  the  victims  of  a  de- 
pression for  which  they  and  they  alone  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Am  I  describing  somebody  you  recognize?  Let 
me  pose  to  you  a  theoretical  question.  Have  you 
heard  anything  recently  from  the  White  House 
about  the  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan  bailout? 
You  bet  you  haven't.  From  where  the  son  of  a 
bitch  ~  son  of  a  Bush  is  involved  - 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BONAVTTA:  --  new  rules  are  formulated 
and  we  pay  the  piper.  But  let  us  ask  for  some 
protection  for  our  families,  and  we  are  told  that 
they  could  root  hog,  or  die. 

Let  me  back  you  from  the  White  House  to  the 
State  House.  In  a  few  newspapers  of  last  week, 
William  F.  Weld,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  appointing  power  of  Stephen  Tocco 
to  virtual  cabinet  status,  unveiled  a  tax  relief 
package.  I  defy  you  to  find  yourself  in  any  of  its 
provisions.  Included,  of  course,  is  the  ever-pres- 
ent expansion  of  capital  gains  tax  deductions. 
Those  are  the  taxes  levied  on  profits  from  in- 
vestments, and  there  will  be  a  very  small  line 
forming  in  this  hall  to  take  advantage  of  that 
relief  from  taxation.  Yet,  wait,  take  heart,  all  is 
not  lost.  The  Governor  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion in  estate  taxes.  These  are  the  taxes  we  pay 
on  our  inheritance  from  our  parents,  or  that 
which  our  children  pay  when  they  receive  our 
estates.  Now,  honesty  compels  me  to  inform 
you  that  the  only  winners  in  this  proposal  are 
those  whose  estates  are  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  So  work  hard  and  be 
thrifty.  Governor  Weld  has  your  interest  close 
to  his  frigid  heart.  And  for  us,  for  us,  he  has 
other  plans. 
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Our  government  is  to  be  dismantled.  The  build- 
ings recently  constructed  to  house  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  are  to  be  sold. 
Instead  of  being  occupants,  we  will  become 
tenants  responsible  for  rental  payments  into 
infinity.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  extreme  interest 
and  probably  a  scandal  when  our  new  landlords 
are  ultimately  identified. 

Early  on  in  this  administration  Governor  Weld 
proposed  the  sale  of  our  water  supply  located 
at  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  in  order,  and  no  pun 
intended  here,  to  create  a  cash  flow.  To  appre- 
ciate the  height  of  idiocy  this  proposal  attains, 
we  must  recall  that  the  Massachusetts  towns  of 
Enfield,  Dana,  Greenwich  and  Prescott  were 
submerged  to  create  the  reservoir.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  this  administration  intends  with 
its  policy  of  privatization,  these  programs. 

These  programs,  sisters  and  brothers,  are  eco- 
nomically indefensible.  They  are  not  merely  an 
aim,  they  are  recklessly  short-sighted  and  will 
burden  us,  our  children  and  our  grandchildren, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  remedy,  in  perpetu- 
ity. Yet  the  true  depth  of  this  mad  rush  to 
privatize  our  assets  as  citizens  is  to  be  found  in 
its  impacts  in  the  area  of  public  health,  mental 
health,  and  predictably,  mental  retardation.  Al- 
though any  act  actually  relating  to  the  schools 
for  our  mentally  retarded  will  have  to  undergo 
the  scrutiny  of  the  federal  courts. 

In  public  health  and  in  mental  health  the  Com- 
monwealth has  plans  to  close  the  following  fa- 
cilities: Lakeville  Hospital,  Cushing  Hospital, 
Berry  Regional  Center,  Wrentham's  Dexter 
Unit  at  Foxborough,  Northampton  State  Hos- 
pital, Danvers  State  Hospital  and  Metropolitan 
State  Hospital. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  some  of  the  proposals  to 
privatize  services  are  so  absurd  on  their  face 
that  when  they  surface  as  individual  considera- 
tions the  storm  that  will  greet  them  will  doom 
the  effort.  But  we  cannot  profit  from  this  plun- 
dering of  those  assets  which  provide  treatment 
and  occasional  cure  for  the  ill,  the  unfortunate 
and  the  beset  amongst  us. 

And  let  me,  as  a  personal  note,  share  with  you 
the  following.  As  director  of  Council  93  I  have 
received  a  number  of  calls  from  individual 
members  of  several  unions,  indeed  from  offi- 
cers, business  agents,  and  some  of  whom  I  see 
in  this  hall,  advising  me  that  an  individual,  a 
member,  or  one  of  the  member's  family  is  one 
of  the  patients  in  one  of  the  facilities  I  just 
mentioned.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  inform  the 
appropriate  local  union  of  the  information  and 
one  or  more  of  our  members  will  attempt  to 
ease  the  burdens  which  the  patients  and  the 
families  are  enduring  in  these  trying  times. 


Now  I  report  this  to  you  not  to  seek  your  ap- 
proval, but  rather  to  impress  upon  each  of  you 
that  we  cannot  remain  detached  as  this  heart- 
less peril  threatens  our  families,  our  friends, 
our  fellow  citizens.  For  adversity  can  visit  any 
home.  It  is  a  moral  necessity  that  the  compas- 
sionate care  of  the  sick,  the  mentally  ill,  the 
elderly  displaying  the  physical  ravages  of  age  be 
the  obligation  of  our  government. 

We  cannot  permit  those  in  need  to  become 
pawns,  to  be  shunted  from  one  vendor-for- 
profit  to  another,  and  to  expect  that  their  stan- 
dard of  care  shall  not  be  free  of  exploitation.  To 
do  so  is  to  sell  our  birthright. 

Now,  we  do  have  a  remedy  and  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  legislative  proposal,  specifically  House  Bill 
5889.  And  just  last  week  it  received  a  favorable 
report  from  the  appropriate  committee.  Your 
support  of  this  bill  is  anticipated  at  this  conven- 
tion. The  bill  is  detailed,  encompassing  nine 
sections.  It  is  too  lengthy  to  go  through,  so  I  will 
not  burden  you  with  that. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  it,  upon  passage,  will  com- 
pel the  Governor  and  his  administration  to 
justify  in  advance  every  facet  of  every  proposed 
facility  closing.  This  includes  patient  assign- 
ment, community  impact,  and  the  proposed 
statement  on  the  use  of  the  land. 

We  have  the  right  to  know  these  facts.  We  have 
the  right  to  demand  these  facts,  and  any  reluc- 
tance, evasion,  any  effort  to  deny  us  this  infor- 
mation will  conclusively  prove  that  their 
proposal  cannot  stand  scrupulous  examination. 

Now,  to  make  this  effort  a  success  requires  the 
active  participation  of  every  person  in  this  hall 
and  from  here  the  legislative  arena  of  every 
union  is  represented  at  this  convention.  House 
Bill  5889  is  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
against  tyranny. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  have  contributed 
much  in  formulating  the  present  construction 
ofourgovemment.  We  have  introduced  justice, 
equity,  and  compassion  to  its  statutes  and  to  its 
administration. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  these  precepts  are  under 
attack.  We  must  resist  and  we  must  win.  For  this 
is  our  government,  and  neither  it  nor  we  are 
chattels  to  be  bartered,  to  be  sold  or  to  be 
abandoned.  Let  that  be  the  message  from  this 
convention.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much.  That 
was  a  stirring  message,  and  I  know  that  your 
voice  is  - 

You  really  can't  tell  that  he  is  sufferingwith  that 
cold,  but  if  you  ever  heard  him  when  he  was  in 
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full  spirit,  then  you  would  know  that  he  is  out  of 
his  sickbed  to  be  here  today. 

Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
Brother  Devlin. 

MR,  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On 
Page  56,  Resolution  1,  Privatization,  this 
convention's  response  to  the  remarks  you  just 
heard.  The  committee  recommends  adoption, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Call  on  the  question. 

Move  for  a  vote.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  Jim  Braude,  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  TEAM  and  has  been  the 
head  of  TEAM  since  its  founding. 

Jim  also  was  the  chief  staff  person  on  the  suc- 
cessful fight  on  Question  3.  But  before  TEAM 
Jim  also  had  a  life,  he  was  a  father  and  a  presi- 
dent of  a  United  Auto  Workers  local  from  1978 
to  1985.  And  he  led  a  national  lobbying  effort 
to  stop  Reagan's  effort  to  de-fund  legal  services 
for  the  poor. 

I  have  worked  with  Jim  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  I  feel  bad  for  him 
about  is  that  he  has  been  traveling  around  the 
state  with  some  redhead,  and  maybe  he  will  tell 
you  a  little  bit  about  his  experiences  with  that 
redhead  from  Marblehead. 

Jim  Braude. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Thank  you,  Joe.  Speaking  of 
that  redhead,  incidentally,  it  is  not  Bill  Weld  he 
is  speaking  about.  Speaking  of  that  redhead,  I 
have  to  ask  you  the  same  question  I  ask  a  lot  of 
people  when  you  applauded  that,  either  that 
you  think  that  TEAM  does  good  work  or  you 
feel  bad  for  anybody,  any  guy  that  had  to  spend 
every  day  for  a  year  with  Barbara  Anderson? 
That  is  what  I  thought.  Half  my  board  of  direc- 
tors is  in  the  room.  I  hope  they  treat  what  I  say 
very  kindly. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
speaker  who  is  not  from  inside  the  labor  move- 
ment says  what  an  honor  it  is,  nice  things  about 
Joe,  Bobby  and  others  and  I  am  sure  they  mean 
it.  I  mean  it  as  well,  but  I  have  had  the  privilege 


that  some  others  haven't,  to  work  with  Joe  and 
Bobby  and  other  leaders  up  in  the  room  for  the 
last  couple  of  years,  and  I  want  to  say  how 
important  the  work  is  that  the  AFL-CIO  does 
in  Massachusetts,  and  how  well  it  does  it.  But  I 
have  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  I  was  a  little 
nervous  that  Joe  was  going  to  disinvite  me  after 
what  has  happened  over  the  last  couple  of  days. 
This  is  sort  of  a  truth  in  packaging.  I  don't  know 
if  you  have  read  the  papers  in  the  last  couple  of 
days,  but  if  you  haven't  I  thought  I  would  share 
with  you  what  Joe  overlooked,  and  let  me  speak 
anyway.  Yesterday  on  the  radio  Leo  Lombardi, 
the  chair  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massachu- 
setts, said  that  I  was,  quote,  a  slug.  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  compliment,  by  the  way,  for  those  who 
don't  know  what  those  ugly  little  things  are. 

Yesterday  Paul  Cellucci  said  the  TEAM  and  its 
allies,  I  think  he  is  talking  about  I,  that  TEAM 
and  its  allies  have  caused  all  the  problems  in 
Massachusetts  and  they  want  to  cause  them 
again.  And  finally,  to  show  this  is  really  a  bipar- 
tisan state,  the  Democratic  chair  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  that  Braude 
and  Braude's  people  should  see  a  psychiatrist, 
so  it  really  was  a  nice  couple  of  days.  And  only 
Joe  decided  that  it  is  more  important  to  have 
both  sides  out  rather  than  disinvite  somebody 
who  hopefully  he  agrees  with. 

This  is  not  going  to  really  be  a  speech,  it's  more 
or  less  a  retelling  of  a  couple  of  things  going  on. 
And  in  saying  that  you  should  get  involved  in 
our  work  I  am  going  to  start  a  quiz.  I  know  it  is 
right  before  lunch.  How  many  people  voted  for 
Bill  Weld?  Are  you  afraid  lam  going  to  ask  you 
to  leave  if  you  say  that?  Okay,  let  me  test  your 
memory  on  something  else.  Anybody  old 
enough  to  remember  as  far  back  as  November 
last  year.  Question  3,  remember  it?  Question  3 
was  defeated  by  20  points,  so  I  will  refresh  your 
recollection.  Bill  Weld  is  elected  by  three 
points,  yet  has  the  mandate.  There  is  a  rumor 
circulating  that  the  reason  tor  that,  by  the  way, 
that  nobody,  no  one  has  told  Bill  Weld  that 
question  was  defeated. 

Mandates,  let's  talk  about  mandates.  "I  don't 
care  what  your  motion  is  on  Prop.  2  and  a  half, 
for  or  against  it,  but  you  know  why  we  can't  fix 
it?"  says  Bill  Weld,  "Why  we  can't  loosen  its  grip 
to  rescue  cities  and  towns  and  firefighters  and 
teachers,  because  people  spoke  in  1988,  and 
because  people  spoke  you  could  only  change  it 
by  going  back  to  the  ballot."  That  sounds  rea- 
sonable. When  people  spoke  before,  1988,  58 
percent  of  the  people  say  "No"  to  repeal  the 
prevailing  wage  law.  Bill  Weld's  first  act,  "Let's 
get  rid  of  the  prevailing  wage  law."  1990,  Ques- 
tion 5,  increasing  local  aid.  57  percent  of  the 
people  voted  for  it.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
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Bill  Weld's  first  act,  and  he  supported  Question 
5,  is  to  propose  to  cut  three  to  four  million 
dollars  from  local  aid.  And  finally  Question  3. 

In  short,  the  message  from  Weld  is  if  the  people 
agree  with  him  it  is  a  mandate.  If  the  people 
disagree  with  him  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  That  is  the  kind  of  governor 
we've  got,  a  governor  who  promised  to  be  kind 
and  gentle  and  then  proceeded  to  close  hospi- 
tals, libraries,  fire  stations  and  take  away  the 
one-dollar-a-day  allowance  for  poor  senior  cit- 
izens in  nursing  homes.  A  governor  ^o  wants 
to  balance  the  state  budget  by  insuring  that 
every  state  and  local  worker  can't  balance 
theirs.  A  governor  who  doesn't  have  the  foggi- 
est idea  of  what  it  is  to  live  from  paycheck  to 
paycheck,  and  a  governor  who  quite  simply 
doesn't  believe  in  anything  that  the  government 
does. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  policies  of  the  former 
federal  prosecutor  who  thinks  he  was  elected 
state  prosecutor,  not  governor.  No  new  taxes. 
You  heard  him  say  it.  He  said  it  for  most  of  the 
campaign  trail.  Anybody  believe  it  with  Weld? 
I've  got  a  bridge  I  want  to  sell  you  if  you  do. 

This  is  not  a  no-tax  budget,  friends,  it  is  a 
revenue,  but  not  a  tax  budget.  George  Bush  said 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  "Read  my  lips."  Three 
years  later  he  w^s  eating  those  words.  Bill  Weld 
has  joined  him  at  the  dining  room  table,  butyou 
wouldn't  know  it  from  what  you  hear. 

Fines  up  in  Massachusetts.  Lottery  games  up. 
Fees,  612  fees  that  hit  working  people  the  hard- 
est. 612  fees  that  this  guy  opposed  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  and  wanted  to  cut  15  percent.  You 
know  what  be  did  ^en  he  was  elected?  He 
raised  them  15  percent.  College  tuition  for 
working-class  people,  families,  kids,  public 
higher  tuition,  through  the  roof.  T  fares  up.  Do 
you  know  ^y  he  raises  all  them?  Because  you 
pay  those  things.  You  pay  college  tuition.  You 
ride  the  T.  His  friends  don't  ride  the  T.  And 
f  rankfy,  if  they  don't  pay  it,  and  if  it  is  not  called 
a  tax,  this  guy  will  raise  it.  The  onty  thing  he 
won't  do  is  look  at  tax  fairness  and  spending 
fairness  in  Massachusetts. 

The  second  policy  of  this  administration,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  it  here,  most  audiences  you  are 
not  allowed  to  say  these  two  words,  class  war- 
fare. You  have  to  say  something  in  politics  of 
inequities,  the  politics  of  unfairness.  This  is 
class  welfare  at  its  best,  at  its  worst,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it. 

This  budget  from  hell,  and  it  is  a  budget  from 
hell,  and  you  heard  Joe  talk  about  it  a  few 
minutes  ago,  is  simply  warmed-over  voodoo 
economics.  It  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  Ronald 
Reagan  used  in  the  1980's  to  help  bankrupt 


America,  have  unemployment  go  through  the 
roof  and  have  federal  deficits  be  record  deficits 
that  are  going  to  bankrupt  our  kids'  future. 
Ronald  Reagan  was  the  Bill  Weld  of  the  1980's, 
the  richest  one  percent  in  America,  making 
more  than  549,000  bucks  a  year.  When  Ronald 
Reagan  left,  the  richest  one  percent's  total  in- 
come equals  the  complete  income  of  the  lowest 
40  percent  in  America. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  black  children  in 
America  when  Ronald  Reagan  left  rivals  the 
poorest  of  Third  World  countries.  The  student- 
teacher  ratio  in  America,  the  education  coun- 
try, ranks  us  nineteenth  in  the  industrialized 
world.  Bill  Weld  is  not  about  to  let  Reagan 
outdo  him. 

Education,  I  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes.  I  was 
in  a  press  conference  when  Weld  says,  quote, 
"Education  is  an  investment  account."  He  is 
right.  You  know  what  he  did  the  next  day?  Cut 
250  million  more  from  that  public  education, 
and  somebody,  someone  from  the  teachers 
union  said  the  next  day,  "We  should  have  known 
it,  because  if  you  watched  carefully  when  he  said 
it  his  nose  began  to  grow." 

That  day,  by  the  way,  Bill  Weld  quoted  the 
wonderful  motto  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  "The  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste." 
What  many  people  think  he  meant  to  do  was 
quote  Dan  Quayle.  Remember  when  he  tried, 
quote,  "You  take  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  motto,  'What  a  waste  it  is  to  lose  one's 
mind  or  not  to  have  a  mind  at  all.'"  How  true 
that  is.  This  guy  is  a  heartbeat  away,  everybody, 
think  about  it. 

Jobs.  Ronald  Reagan's  jobs  policy,  "Let's  fire 
everybody  at  PATCO."  Bill  Weld's  is  "The  way 
to  create  jobs  in  Massachusetts  is  the  firing  of 
thousands  of  city,  state  and  local  workers."  It  is 
a  great  policy. 

And  finally  taxes.  This  is  where  I  ruin  your 
appetite  for  lunch,  but  it  is  stuff  I  know  about. 
Citizens  for  Tax  Justice  is  an  organization  in 
Washington  that  virtually  all  your  unions  sup- 
port, the  finest  tax  reform  group  in  America. 
They  did  a  study  of  what  is  going  on  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  released  it  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  What  they  showed  was  that  the 
poorest  people  in  this  state  pay  twice  as  much 
of  their  income  to  all  state  and  local  taxes  as  Bay 
State  millionaires  do.  Poor  people  pay  twice  as 
much  of  their  income  up  here  to  all  state  and 
local  taxes  as  people  who  are  millionaires  in 
Massachusetts.  If  you  are  not  really  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  with  the  poor,  if  you 
are  a  middle-income  family  right  here,  you  pay 
one  and  a  half  times  as  much.  That  is  not  the 
end  of  it.  You  have  heard  me  say  before  here, 
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that  50,000  corporations  in  the  state  pay  the 
minimum  corporate  tax,  450  bucks  a  year.  What 
does  Bill  Weld  do  to  fix  those  things  when  he 
takes  over?  The  first  two  acts,  repeal  taxes  for 
the  rich;  repeal  taxes  for  big  business.  As  Joe 
Bonavita  just  said,  help  them  to  do  more. 

Enough  history,  lunch  is  coming,  so  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  future  a  little  bit,  about 
what  I  think  we  should  be  doing  both  on  Beacon 
Hill  and  on  the  ballot.  First,  state  government 
must  start  spending  money.  We  agreed  with 
Weld  on  one  thing,  and  I  know  that  those  words 
are  hard  for  me  to  kind  of  cross  my  lips.  We 
agreed  that  state  government  must  do  some- 
thing to  put  people  back  to  work  and  to  jumpst- 
art  this  economy. 

The  difference  is  that  we  don't  believe  in  his 
Robin  Hood  in  reverse  tax  breaks  that  Joe 
Bonavita  described  too  well.  We  believe  in  in- 
vesting in  Massachusetts'  future.  That  low-and 
middle-income  families  depend  upon  how  you 
get  people  back  to  work.  The  money  is  there,  by 
the  way,  friends.  We  are  not  talking  about  new 
taxes,  the  money  is  there.  I  think  you  may  have 
read  the  headlines  the  last  couple  of  days  in  the 
papers  and  on  television,  in  July  Weld  stood  up 
at  the  State  House  and  said,  "A  miracle  has 
been  achieved.  We  balanced  this  budget  with- 
out raising  one  single  dollar  in  taxes.  And  by  the 
way,  I  have  cut  things  that  I  didn't  want  to  cut, 
but  you  know  why  I  had  to  cut  them,  because  tax 
revenues  were  falling  off.  Because  of  the  reces- 
sion we  had  to  cut  $2  billion  from  the  budget." 

What  did  we  learn  this  week  that  we  have  been 
talking  about?  For  most  tax  revenues  are  not 
falling  off,  this  was  an  intentional  act  by  Weld 
to  provide  cover  from  you,  your  members  and 
government.  In  particular,  we  now  now  have  tax 
revenues  which  will  be  up  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  in  this  year.  Bill  Weld's  first  response 
was  deny  it.  That  was  two  days  ago,  yesterday, 
two  days  ago. 

Okay,  maybe  it  is  going  to  happen,  but  we  will 
do  tax  cuts.  Yesterday  in  the  paper,  "No  more 
tax  cuts,"  but  do  you  know  why  we  can't  spend 
any  of  that  money?  Because  the  budget  I  told 
you  was  so  perfectly  balanced.  Bill  Weld  estab- 
lished just  three  months  ago,  is  coming  apart  at 
the  seams.  He  basically  sold  the  people  a  bill  of 
goods  three  months  ago  and  is  now  trying  to 
wiggle  his  way  out  of  it. 

We  have  confronted  this  phony  budget,  and  in 
a  press  conference  where  many  of  you  were  on, 
TEAM,  the  AFL-CIO,  other  organizations  re- 
leased something  called  the  Real  Economic  Re- 
covery Plan.  We  acknowledged  that  the  budget 
has  problems  and  some  of  this  excess  has  to  be 
used  for  that.  We  proposed,  one,  that  $412 


million  be  spent  as  recovery  funding  on  things 
like  local  aid,  housing,  economic  development 
for  things  that  put  people  back  to  work. 

Number  two,  remember  that  we  had  a  $215 
million  surplus.  Public  employees  had  to  take 
furloughs.  Whoops,  we  have  a  $215.  million  sur- 
plus. We  proposed  on  Monday  to  give  it  back  to 
those  state  employees  that  was  unjustly  taken 
away  from  them. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  And  the  rest  of  that  surplus  be 
used  for  economic  seed  money. 

And  Number  3,  we  said  that  gas  tax  money,  and 
if  you  were  out  working  on  Question  3  you  were 
telling  your  neighbors,  "Vote  no  on  Question 
3."  So  there  are  hundreds  of  million  of  gas  tax 
dollars  that  could  go  into  bridge  and  road  re- 
pairs in  your  community.  They  illegally  diverted 
it.  We  are  saying  recommit  it  for  the  intended 
purpose.  That  means  fixing  our  highways,  fixing 
our  bridges.  Tell  the  truth  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Now,  to  have  this  all  happen, 
you  had  to  have  cooperation  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  I  wanted  to  say  very  clearly,  because  I 
have  been  called  by  some  for  attacks  on  the 
Democratic  party,  there  are  some  wonderful 
Democrats  on  Beacon  Hill,  they  have  been  with 
us  all  along,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  your 
money,  energy,  and  sweat  elected  many  people 
as  Democrats  who  have  chosen  to  serve  as  Re- 
publicans. They  act  as  if  they  are  the  minority 
party  on  Beacon  Hill.  They  represent  three- 
quarters  of  the  House,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
but  they  can't  do  anything.  It  is  because  some  of 
them  believe  that  the  best  way  to  get  re-elected 
is  to  do  this  garbage  that  Bill  Weld  is  doing. 
They  forgot  what  Harry  Truman  said,  and  I  am 
sure  you  remember  it,  a  great  line,  "Given  a 
choice  between  a  Republican  and  a  Republican, 
the  voters  will  choose  the  Republican  every 
single  time."  That  is  what  he  said.  He  hit  it  right 
on  the  nose.  And  we  know  what  it  means.  An- 
other saying,  but  now  with  us  Bill  Moyers  said 
in  his  speech  before  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  a  few  months  ago,  "When  only  one 
team  shows  up  to  play  the  only  other  team 
forfeits  the  game." 

Well,  the  Democratic  party  has  to  get  back  in 
the  game  to  restore  decency  in  Massachusetts 
and  to  jumpstart  this  tired  economy. 

Ballot,  the  second  element  of  the  TEAM  tax 
justice  campaign.  Why  are  we  doing  ballot  ques- 
tions? One,  because  Weld  can't  veto  it.  Two, 
because  they  want  to  talk  about  tax  relief  for 
people  at  the  top.  Okay,  we  will  talk  about  tax 
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relief  for  low-  and  middle-income  families.  And 
thirdly,  it  puts  us  on  the  offensive. 

At  an  executive  board  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  that  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend much  earlier  this  year,  the  late  Joe  Joyce 
stood  up  and  talked  about  ballot  questions  and 
said  much  more  passionately  than  I  can  that  we 
have  been  on  the  defensive  for  years  on  the 
ballot,  Prop.  2  and  a  half,  prevailing  wage. 
Question  3.  Let's  go  do  our  own  ballot  question. 
Let's  put  questions  on  the  ballot  that  are  affir- 
mative, positive  reform  for  the  future,  that  will 
mean  something  for  working  people. 

Well,  we  took  his  advice,  and  this  tax  justice 
campaign  is  about  tax  fairness,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  because  the  people 
in  this  state  are  not  only  upset  about  how  gov- 
ernment spends  money,  they  are  upset  about 
how  government  raises  money.  We  understand 
that,  and  unless  you  address  both  sides  of  that 
equation,  you  could  never  deal  with  the  issue. 

What  are  the  two  parts?  First,  the  graduated 
income  tax.  If  you  have  lived  in  the  state  for 
years  you  have  heard  about  it  for  years.  Very 
simply,  what  does  it  mean?  The  higher  the  in- 
come, the  higher  the  rate  you  pay  in  taxes. 
Currently,  if  anybody  is  making  20,000  bucks  in 
this  room  and  if  you  know  of  anybody  making 
two  million  bucks  a  year,  you  pay  taxes  to  Mas- 
sachusetts at  the  exact  same  rate,  the  same  fiat 
rate.  Well,  it  is  a  radical  proposal  to  change  it. 
Some  say  so  radical,  that  35  states  have  a  grad- 
uated income  tax,  the  federal  government  has  a 
graduated  income  tax  and  in  fact,  it  is  the  only 
way  to  fix  that.  Does  anybody  have  guesses  as 
to  who  the  chief  opponents  might  be?  The  other 
one  is  the  other  redheaded  guy.  Bill  Weld,  and 
then  the  redhead  Joe  told  you,  Barbara  Ander- 
son. 

And  some  very  bad  news  I  want  to  share  with 
you.  A  letter  from  somebodyyou  have  heard  of, 
the  second  to  the  last  paragraph  says,  "Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  the  recession,  CLTs  reve- 
nues have  fallen  off.  Two  of  our  four  staff 
people  volunteered  to  take  leave  this  morning 
without  pay,  and  Chip  and  I  are  taking  turns  to 
be  furloughed  just  like  state  workers."  That  is 
Barbara  Anderson  in  solidarity  with  State 
workers.  If  you  want  to  send  her  a  few  bucks, 
feel  free. 

What  is  the  basic  argument?  Why  is  it  a  bad 
idea?  Says  Weld  and  Anderson,  "It  is  going  to 
kill  the  economy,  isn't  it?  Graduated  income  tax 
is  going  to  kill  the  economy."  If  it  is  going  to  kill 
the  economy,  then  states  like  New  York  and 
California  that  have  graduated  income  tax 
would  be  sleeping  backwaters  and  states  like 


New  Hampshire  would  be  an  economic  power- 
house. It  is  garbage. 

Number  2,  "It  is  going  to  kill  the  golden  goose. 
Are  you  tired  of  that  line?  I  don't  know  what  it 
means.  The  assumption  based  on  the  kill-the- 
golden-goose  notion  is  that  the  only  golden 
geese  in  Massachusetts  are  people  making 
300,000  bucks  a  year.  Simply  not  true.  The 
golden  geese  of  this  state  are  you  and  your 
members,  middle-income  families,  when  they 
get  a  dollar  in  their  pocket  spend  it  in  their 
community. 

You  know  Ted  O'Brien  did  a  lot  of  work  with 
us  on  Question  3.  He  was  doing  a  radio  show 
the  other  day  about  the  graduated  income  tax. 
A  guy  calls  in  from  his  car  phone  and  says, 
"Essentially  I  am  the  golden  goose  because  I 
spend  my  $600,000  a  year"  or  whatever  he  says, 
"I  spend  it,  I  put  it  in  the  economy."  So  Ted 
O'Brien  said,  "Are  you  driving  right  now?" 

The  guy  said,  "Yes." 

"What  kind  of  car  you  driving?" 

He  said,  "A  Mercedes." 

They  spend  that  money.  They  spend  it  in  Ger- 
many, artwork,  all  over  the  world  except  in  their 
communities.  The  graduated  income  tax  puts 
money  back  in  the  pockets  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  that  will  be  spent  in  those  com- 
munities in  retail  stores,  on  construction,  on  the 
kind  of  things  that  will  help  provide  this  econ- 
omy. 

If  it  passes  it  will  shift  the  tax  burden  so  that 
there  is  the  necessary  tax  relief,  and  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  raise  money  again  in  Massachu- 
setts we  could  do  it  fairly. 

The  last  point  on  the  GIT,  graduated  income 
tax.  We  lost  four  times,  and  some  of  you  are  too 
polite  to  say,  "Why  are  we  going  to  win  this 
time?"  Three  things.  The  coalition  is  still  to- 
gether. Two,  it  is  early.  By  signature  collection, 
which  I  will  talk  about  in  a  minute,  which  gets 
the  issue  out  in  front  of  the  public  early  on.  And 
finally,  unlike  the  other  four  attempts,  we  are 
going  to  tell  people  exactly  what  they  pay,  more 
or  less,  under  a  graduated  income  tax  if  they 
vote  for  it. 

Second,  the  ballot  question,  corporate  tax  re- 
porting. A  lot  of  you  worked  on  it  in  the  legisla- 
ture before.  Very  simply,  every  bank  in 
Massachusetts,  every  insurance  company  in 
Massachusetts,  every  publicly-  traded  corpora- 
tion, those  in  the  stock  exchanges,  not  mom  and 
pop  businesses,  have  to  tell  us  what  they  pay  or 
don't  pay  in  state  taxes.  Why  do  we  want  to  know 
that?  We  don't  know  specifics  about  corpora- 
tions, but  what  we  do  know  tells  us  we  need  to 
know  more. 
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I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  51,000  corpora- 
tions in  this  state  pay  the  states'  minimum  tax, 
450  bucks  a  year.  Do  you  know  what  the  average 
middle-income  family  pays  in  this  state?  1500, 
three  to  four  times  as  much.  Your  members  pay 
as  much  in  state  income  taxes  as  51,000  corpo- 
rations. Incidentally,  of  those  51,000  corpora- 
tions, nearly  a  thousand  had  ten  million  dollars 
or  more  in  proflt  last  year.  So  it  is  not  the  small 
ones  only  that  are  playing  games  in  the  tax  code. 

Two  years  ago  Bank  of  Boston,  $17.9  million  in 
profit,  not  income,  profit  in  Massachusetts.  Do 
you  know  what  theypaid  in  state  taxes  while  you 
were  paying  yours?  Zero,  not  a  penny,  and  it  is 
a  trend. 

My  last  breath.  Can  you  see  this  thing?  Corpo- 
rate contributions,  corporate  taxes  paid  to  Mas- 
sachusetts (indication)  as  a  share  of  all  taxes  in 
the  state.  See  that  highwater  point  in  1950 
something  when  it  was  30  some  percent,  mean- 
ing that  eveiybody  else  paid  only  60  some  per- 
cent; it's  down  to  less  than  ten  percent  today. 
And  what  that  means  is  that  because  they  are 
paying  less,  somebody  else  is  paying  more,  and 
I  am  sure  you  know  who  that  is. 

For  those  concerned,  does  that  kind  of  thing 
work,  there  is  a  report  put  out  by  that  same 
group.  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice,  130  reasons 
federal  tax  reform  does  work.  Anybody  remem- 
ber the  130  reasons  were  a  130  multi-billion- 
dollar  corporations  that  were  paying  not  one 
single  penny  in  federal  taxes?  That  led  to 
Reagan  signing  the  largest  corporate  tax  loop- 
hole-closing bill  in  the  histoiy  of  America.  We 
could  do  it  here,  but  to  get  things  on  the  ballot 
to  get  outside  the  Weld  veto  while  we  are  trying 
to  Hx  things  on  Beacon  Hill,  we  need  to  collect 
more  than  100,000  signatures  on  each  ballot 
question  between  now  and  November  20th,  No- 
vember 21st  in  Boston.  We  did  it  in  1989,  a  lot 
of  you  helped,  and  we  are  convinced  we  can  do 
it  again. 

It  is  critically  important,  if  I  may,  before  you 
leave  for  lunch,  or  before  you  leave  for  the  day, 
that  you  go  out  to  the  TEAM  table,  which  is  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  mezza- 
nine, and  you  will  And  Jill  Coleman,  now  our 
field  director,  who  is  coordinating  signature 
collection.  You  will  also  find  on  the  petitions 
the  names  of  initial  signers  who  are  printed  on 
them,  like  Ron  Armstrong,  president  of  the 
Firefighters  local  in  Worcester;  Sandy  Felder, 
president,  SCIU;  Patrick  Fol^,  faculty  associa- 
tion; Donna  Miranda,  ILGWA;  Herb 
Ollivierre,  president  of  AFSCME;  Bob  Rizzi, 
business  manager  of  the  Bricklayers  Local  22; 
Joe  Thomas,  executive  board  member  and  Jo- 
seph Faherty,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


We  have  got  one  more  trump  card  on  this,  by 
the  way.  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember 
this  guy,  somebody  who  chaired  the  campaign 
against  Question  2,  same  guy  chaired  the  cam- 
paign against  Question  3  in  1990,  and  even 
though  I  had  heard  he  retired,  he  actually  has 
come  back  at  the  request  of  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  room  to  be  the  chairman  for  the  Campaign 
for  Tax  Fairness  in  this  great  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, Arthur  Osbom. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Okay,  I  have  got  to  start  pull- 
ing this  together.  Good  idea,  people  say,  but  our 
people  are  tired,  beyond  hope,  they  feel  beaten. 
It  has  been  a  tough  year  or  so.  Let  me  provide 
a  little  spark  of  hope  before  I  go.  Exactly  a  year 
ago  today  Question  3  was  ahead  by  14  or  15 
points  in  the  polls.  14  or  15  points,  and  was 
unbeatable.  45  days  later  Question  3  lost  by  20 
points.  We  have  won  327  cities  and  towns.  If 
2200  people  in  this\^ilole  state,  in  those  24  cities 
and  towns  had  changed  their  votes,  we  would 
have  won  eveiy  single  city  and  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

So  while  things  are  not  so  hot  over  the  statewide 
front,  it  would  have  a  been  a  hell  of  a  lot  worse. 
You  did  the  impossible  then  and  you  will  do  it 
now. 

Let  me  close  by  tellingyou  one  final  story.  When 
we  were  going  around  getting  the  wonderful 
people  I  described  a  minute  ago  to  sign  these 
ballot  questions  to  put  on  the  ballot,  the  deci- 
sion was  to  go  see  Joseph  Kennedy  to  have  him 
sign.  And  I  frankly  thought  that  since  most 
politicians  run  away  from  tax  fairness  he 
wouldn't  do  it.  He  signed  it,  the  lead  signer  on 
the  graduated.income  tax. 

But  that  is  not  why  I  was  telling  you  the  stoiy. 
While  I  was  leaving  the  offlce  and  we  were 
discussing  all  the  nightmares  that  are  happen- 
ing around  the  state  to  working  families,  to  poor 
people,  he  gave  me  a  speech  that  I  don't  think 
he  knew  that  I  had  in  his  office  that  his  father 
had  given  in  Iowa  23  years  ago,  and  the  speech 
was  about  the  obsession  in  America  with  the 
bottom  line.  And  I  want  to  read  you  just  two 
paragraphs  from  it  which  I  think  speaks  about 
what  we've  got  to  do  now. 

Robert  Kennedy  said,  "It  does  not  allow"  ~ 
meaning  the  bottom  line  ~  "does  not  allow  for 
the  health  of  our  children,  the  quality  of  their 
education,  or  the  joy  of  their  play.  It  does  not 
include  the  beauty  of  our  poetry  or  the  strength 
of  our  marriages.  It  measures  neither  our  wit 
nor  our  courage;  neither  our  wisdom  nor  our 
learning;  neither  our  compassion  nor  devotion 
to  country.  It  measures  everything,  in  short, 
except  that  vtiiich  makes  life  worthwhile.  It  can 
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tell  us  everything  about  America  except  why  we 
are  proud  to  be  Americans.  So  if  we  seem  un- 
easy about  our  country  today"  ~  says  Robert 
Kennedy,-  "it  is  perhaps  we  are  truer  to  our 
principls  than  we  realize,  because  we  know  that 
our  happiness  will  not  come  from  the  goods  we 
have,  but  from  the  good  we  do  together." 

That  was  1968,  in  Des  Moines,  and  in  my  belief 
every  one  of  those  words  is  just  as  true  in  1991 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  I  urge  you  to  help  us 
with  this  campaign,  to  get  actively  involved,  and 
I  urge  you  to  take  that  Kennedy  spirit  back 
home  with  you,  realizing  that  you  and  your 
members,  all  of  them,  are  really  the  last  line  of 
defense  against  the  Bushes  and  the  Welds  and 
the  Reagans  and  the  Barbara  Andersons  and  all 
of  them.  But  in  my  judgment,  based  on  the 
history  of  this  proud  organization,  the  state 
AFL-CIO,  I  bet  my  money  on  us. 

Thanks  very  much,  everybody. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thanks,  Jim. 

And  I  just  want  to  let  the  delegates  know  that 
what  Jim  said,  there  is  a  table  out  there.  If  you 
haven't  signed  a  petition,  please  do  so. 

I  call  to  the  podium  again  the  chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  Brother  Devlin. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On 
Page  66,  Resolution  Number  17,  Corporate  Tax 
Reporting.  The  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  All  in  favor, 

"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  DEVLIN:  On  Page  67,  Resolution  Num- 
ber 18,  Graduated  Income  Tax.  The  committee 
recommends  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  pre- 
sented. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question. 

All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 


VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

There  will  be  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Res- 
olutions Committee  up  front  here.  They  will  be 
going,  I  believe,  to  the  Hancock  Room. 

The  meeting  will  stand  in  recess  until  2:00  this 
afternoon.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  that 
after  the  nominations  today  there  is  going  to  be 
the  late-filed  resolutions  to  be  acted  on.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  have  this  hall  filled  this 
afternoon  not  only  for  the  nominations,  but  for 
those  late-filed  resolutions. 

Anybody  who  will  be  nominated  this  afternoon, 
will  you  please  send  up  your  nominator  to  this 
front  desk? 

Thank  you.  You  are  in  recess  until  2:00  this 
afternoon. 

(Lunch  recess.) 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Prior  to  the  nominations 
today  there  have  been  some  late-filed  resolu- 
tions. One  that  is  on  your  table  is  Resolution 
Number  Override  Of  Overlay  Account.  We  are 
going  to  ask  the  delegates  to  do  this  first,  be- 
cause we  have  a  contingent  going  up  to  speak 
with  Speaker  Flaherty. 

So  I  would  ask  that  right  now  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Paul  Devlin, 
come  forward,  please. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Resolution  Number  46,  Resolution  Of  Over- 
ride Of  Overlay  Account.  The  Resolutions 
Committee  recommends  adoption  and  I  move, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded. 

On  the  question.  I  recognize  a  question. 

MS.  WCISLO:  Cecilia  Wcislo,  Local  285.  For 
all  you  sisters  and  brothers,  cities  and  towns, 
overriding  the  overlay  account  would  free  up 
monies  that  are  now  locked  away  in  an  overlay 
account  for  tax  abatement  purposes.  For  Bos- 
ton it  would  mean  a  lot  of  money.  We  don't  have 
contracts,  a  year  and  a  half  without,  and  people 
are  facing  all  kinds  of  layoffs. 

So  for  every  city  and  town,  the  city  council  and 
governing  body  would  decide  whether  or  not  to 
do  this,  to  free  up  that  tax  abatement  money  and 
use  it  for  operating  costs.  We  need  it.  Governor 
Weld  is  destroying  the  cities.  We  don't  need  any 
more  Chelseas.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  Anybody  else?  Brother  on 

the  first  mike. 

MR.  MULLANE:  Mike  Mullane,  Local  718. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  Resolution 
46.  As  you  said  earlier,  we  meet  with  the  lead- 
ership in  the  legislature  this  afternoon.  We 
want  to  come  out  of  here  united.  We  want  to  go 
up  there  with  the  AFL-CIO  stamp  of  approval 
on  that.  After  this  is  passed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  the  delegates  here  to  get  on  the  telephone 
to  call  their  local  representatives.  The  public 
employees  of  this  AFL-CIO  need  you  on  this 
issue.  We  hope  that  the  delegates  will  take  the 
time  to  go  back  to  their  locals  and  to  call  their 
state  representative.  It  does  make  a  difference. 
I  urge  that  you  pass  this  resolution  and  then 
follow  up  by  making  phone  calls. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother.  Any- 
thing else? 

The  question  has  been  called  for. 

On  Resolution  46,  the  Resolution  of  Override 
Of  Overlay  Account,  late-filed.  All  in  favor  say, 

"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote,  so  carried  unanimous. 

To  get  back  to  the  regular  order  of  business,  and 
at  this  time  nominations  for  officers  will  be 
opened,  and  I  am  going  to  turn  the  microphone 
over  to  Executive  Vice  President  Joe  Lydon. 

MR  LYDON:  Good  afternoon.  The  chair  is 
now  open  for  nominations  for  president  of  the 
Mass.  Council  of  AFL-CIO.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes President  Emeritus  Arthur  Osbom. 

(Applause.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  am 
deeply  honored,  both  as  a  rank  and  file  delegate 
from  Local  1505,  IBEW,  and  as  a  titled  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  this  great  organization.  To  be 
able  to  nominate  a  trade  unionist  today,  a  dis- 
ciplined leader  for  the  '90's,  is  certainly  a  privi- 
lege. 

Many  of  you  know,  looking  back,  that  all  the 
great  battles,  and  all  the  great  victories  of  the 
1980's  unknowingly  were  just  building  blocks 
for  the  struggles  that  we  face  here  in  the  1990's. 

We  find  workers  and  their  families  surrounded 
by  aggressive,  uncaring,  greedy  corporate  prof- 
iteers who  are  supported  and  inspired  by 
elected  officials,  both  in  Washington  and  here 
in  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  determined  to 
bringback  the  old  formula  of  the  1920's,  the  rich 
versus  the  poor.  The  call  for  union  leadership 


has  never  been  greater.  The  choice  of  this  con- 
vention has  never  been  more  crucial,  and  the 
nominee  that  I  present  to  this  delegation  has 
never  been  more  ready.  He  has  been  tempered 
and  hardened  at  both  the  negotiation  table  and 
on  the  picket  line. 

His  apprenticeship,  he  has  served  as  a  shop 
steward,  a  local  union  president,  an  interna- 
tional president,  a  vice  president,  an  executive 
vice  president,  and  now  the  president  of  this 
state  federation,  is  a  clear  signal  that  he  is  pre- 
pared and  qualified  to  protect  the  workers' 
rights  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  quality  of 
life  of  their  families,  which  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. And  that  is  why  I  am  so  proud  to  stand 
here  and  call  upon  you  to  unite  in  joining  in 
supporting  the  nomination  of  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council,  Joseph 
C.  Faherty. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  LYDON:  Do  I  hear  any  other  nomina- 
tions? 

Do  I  hear  any  other  nominations? 

Do  I  hear  any  more  nominations? 

VOICE:  Qose  the  nominations. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Motion  made  to  move  the 
nominations  closed  and  seconded.  All  in  favor? 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

Hearing  that,  it  is  voted. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR  LYDON:  At  this  time  the  chair  will  ask  the 
secretary  to  cast  one  ballot. 

MR.  HAYNES:  One. 

MR.  LYDON:  Congratulations,  Joe,  and  I  will 
now  turn  the  chair  back  to  the  new  president- 
elect. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Joe,  and  thank 
you,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  this  great  honor. 
As  Arthur  said,  I  am  prepared  for  this.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  and  I  know  that  I  am  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  a  great  president  that  has 
been  in  the  past. 

When  I  took  over  last  January  from  Arthur,  I 
said  that  there  were  tremendous  shoes  to  fill, 
and  probably  the  size  of  those  shoes  will  be 
tough  to  fill,  but  I  would  follow  in  the  same 
direction  that  this  great  president  has  done 
before  us.  We  are  doing  that,  and  the  team  for 
the  '90's  will  proceed  on  that  same  road  that  we 
have  been  on  before. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  at  this  time,  besides 
thanking  you  for  your  confidence  and  your  sup- 
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port,  is  ask  Joe  Lydon  to  take  the  chair,  again, 
because  I  want  the  pleasure  of  nominating  the 
secretary-treasurer. 

Joe? 

MR.  LYDON:  The  chair  is  now  open  for  nom- 
ination for  secretaiy-treasurer. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  For  the  many,  many  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  labor  movement,  I  have 
worked  with  a  lot  of  people,  people  that  have 
been  trade  unionists  from  the  bottom  of  their 
feet  to  the  top  of  their  head. 

I  have  never  worked  with  anybo(fy  so  dedicated 
as  Brother  Haynes.  He  is  there  early  in  the 
morning.  He  is  there  late  at  night.  He  has  been 
around  the  state.  If  I  can't  make  it  out  to 
Worcester  or  Springfield  I  know  that  Bobby 
wiU. 

For  the  past  nine  months  this  treasurer  has 
done  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
state  AFL-QO.  He  is  one  true  trade  unionist. 
While  he  was  working  as  an  ironworker  he  went 
out  and  received  his  education,  not  only  his  BS, 
but  he  also  got  his  Master's  degree. 

He  is  a  true  believer  in  education.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  get  that  word  out  to  the  cities  and 
towns  and  the  schools  that  are  in  this  Common- 
wealth, that  we  need  people  in  the  labor  move- 
ment that  understand  the  labor  movement,  and 
we'll  get  that  message  out  with  the  help  of  our 
education  director.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  put  the  name  of  Robert  Haynes  in  nomina- 
tion for  secretary-treasurer. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  LYDON:  Arc  there  any  other  nomina- 
tions? 

Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

VOICE:  Move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  LYDON:  A  motion  has  been  made  that 
the  nominations  be  closed,  and  it  has  been 
seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  LYDON:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  I  will  have  the 
secretary  cast  one  vote. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  will  cast  that  vote. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Joe,  cast  that  vote  for  me. 
Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  can  tell  you 
how  nice  this  makes  me  feel,  not  only  for  myself, 
my  family  and  for  this  entire  labor  movement. 
I  really  believe  in  what  we  all  do.  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks  yesterday,  and  I  firmly  believe, 
that  other  than  the  church  we  are  the  only  moral 


compass  this  country  has,  and  I  pledge  to  you  to 
do  all  that  I  can,  along  with  our  president  and 
executive  officers,  to  move  this  great  council 
forward  and  to  challenge  those  that  would  dare 
stand  up  in  opposition  to  working  men  and 
women  in  this  country. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  nominations  are 
open  for  executive  vice  president  of  the  public 
sector.  I  recognize  newly-elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Bob  Haynes. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  The 
name  that  I  propose  for  re-election  for  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  public  sector  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  is  certainly  no 
stranger,  no  stranger  to  those  \«i)o  with  him 
have  not  only  carried  the  banner  for  the  rights 
of  the  labor  movement,  but  \v1io  indeed  helped 
manufacture  that  banner  under  vtliich  we  fill 
march. 

Joe  Lydon  started  in  the  building  trades  as  an 
ironworker  in  Local  40  in  New  York  City  about 
a  million  years  ago.  He  transferred  to  my  local 
union  before  I  was  bom,  the  ironworkers  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  \sdio  you  all  know  I  hold  close  to 
my  own  heart.  But  he  is  a  public  employee  now. 
Went  to  work  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital  as  a 
member  of  Local  370.  He  was  the  vice  president 
and  the  president  of  his  local  union.  At  Council 
45  he  served  as  a  vice  president  and  as  a  presi- 
dent, and  he  has  been  the  vice  president  of 
Council  93  since  its  inception. 

He  served  as  the  vice  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  a  million  years  ago  and  he 
holds  the  office  of  executive  vice  president,  cur- 
rently, of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  and  is 
the  chairman  of  the  FED  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  But  beyond  all  that  stuff  that  we 
write  on  a  paper,  we  all  know  Joe  Lydon,  we  aU 
love  him  because  of  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  the 
kind  of  stand-up  guy,  the  kind  of  regular  guy, 
the  solid,  dedicated,  knowledgeable,  commit- 
ted trade  unionist  that  he  is.  A  guy  that  has  not 
only  been  kind  to  me  and  generous  to  me  in  his 
advice  and  counsel,  but  that  advice  and  counsel 
that  he  has  given  to  this  great  council. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  Joe's  past  deeds  and  his 
accomplishments  and  his  continued  commit- 
ment to  this  great  council,  that  I  rise  to  nomi- 
nate Joe  Lydon  as  executive  vice  president  for 
the  public  sector  of  the  Massachiisetts  AFL- 
QO. 
(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  Are  there  any  further  nomi- 
nations for  the  public  sector  executive  vice  pres- 
ident? 

Calling  once. 

Calling  twice. 

Calling  three  times. 

VOICE:  Move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

MR,  FAHERTY:  Move  the  nominations  be 
closed  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  of  Joe  Lydon  as 
public  sector  executive  vice  president  say, 

"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTT:  All  opposed? 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  secretaiy-treasurer  to  cast 
one  true  ballot. 

I  wanted  him  to  get  that  acclamation  from  this 
group.  He  is  the  longest -serving  vice  president 
in  this  council  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  him  forward  to  you  now. 

(Applause.) 

MR,  LYDON:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  let  Joe 
do  all  the  talking  and  then  we  sit  down  and 
criticize.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  floor  is  open  now  for  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  building  trades. 
I  recognize  John  Hogan,  Painter's  District  35. 

MR.  HOGAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 
today,  with  you  brothers  and  sisters,  to  place  the 
name  of  a  man  that  I  have  been  a  friend  for 
many,  many  years  and  who  has  worked  hard  in 
the  labor  movement.  He  has  been  involved  in 
almost  every  office  in  his  local  union.  He  is  now 
business  manager  of  the  Glazers  Lxtcal  1044. 
For  the  international  local  he  has  served  as  vice 
president  and  is  now  finishing  up  his  term  as 
executive  vice  president.  But  not  to  say  too 
much  about  my  good  friend  Jimmy  Farmer,  I 
would  like  to  place  the  name  of  the  executive 
vice  president*  who  is  going  to  work  with  the  new 
president  and  new  secretary-treasurer  of  this, 
to  bring  us  into  the  '90's  and  to  go  forward.  I 
would  like  to  place  the  name  of  James  Farmer. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you.  The  name  of  Jim 
Farmer  has  been  placed  in  nomination. 

Any  further  nominations  once? 

Any  further  nominations  twice? 

Any  further  nominations  three  times? 


VOICE:  Qose  it. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  that  they  be  closed. 
Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

I  ask  the  secretary-treasurer  to  cast  one  true 
ballot  for  James  Farmer  as  executive  vice  pres- 
ident For  of  the  building  trades. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FARMER;  Thank  you,  Brother  Hogan, 
for  that  fine  endorsement.  Thank  you,  brothers 
and  sisters,  for  your  fine  confidence.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  re-elected  as  the  building  trades 
representative  to  this  board.  The  one  thing 
about  the  executive  vice  president  nominated 
before  me,  Joe  Lydon,  you  heard  about  all  his 
experience  and  age,  and  I  bringyou  enthusiasm. 
I  want  to  thank  you  all. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  floor  is  now  open  for  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  industrial  sector. 
I  recognize  Frank  McCarthy,  and  also  vice  pres- 
ident of  this  great  council. 

Frank  McCarthy. 

MR.  McCarthy:  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  rise  and  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  John  Phinney  for  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. John  and  I  have  worked  together  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  seen  all  that  John  does  for 
his  members  as  president  of  Local  1405.  But 
John's  efforts  do  not  stop  there.  John  is  a  tire- 
less worker  for  all  of  the  union  members  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  And  re- 
cently the  IFCW  had  a  great  victory  with  the 
affiliation  of  Shaw's  Supermarket  employees  in 
their  independent  union,  and  I  as  an  observer 
realize  that  was  caused  by  the  efforts,  the  very 
early  efforts  of  John  Phinney  in  his  local  union, 
and  I  know  he  brings  that  same  dedicated  com- 
mitment when  he  is  out  representing  all  work- 
ers  and  all  union  members  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  John 
Phinney  for  executive  vice  president. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you.  Brother  McCar- 
thy. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  floor  is  open  for  further 

nominations  once. 

Further  nominations  twice. 

Further  nominations  three  times. 

VOICE:  Move  that  they  be  closed. 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  that  they  be  closed. 
Seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

I  will  have  the  secretary-treasurer  cast  one  true 
ballot  for  Executive  Vice  President  John 
Phinney. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  PHINNEY:  Thankyou  very  much,  Joe  and 
Bob  and  Frank  McCarthy,  for  those  kind  words. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  new  leader- 
ship team  of  the  '90's.  Many  of  us  worked  with 
the  leadership  team  in  the  '90's,  '80's.  Those  of 
us  who  participated  in  the  legislative  process 
and  all  the  activities  that  we  went  through  in  the 
'80's  look  forward  to  the  team  effort  that  we  will 
provide  for  Joe  and  Bob  and  the  rest  of  the 
team  in  the  '90's,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  each  and  eveiy  one  of  you  in  that  direction. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  John. 

The  floor  is  now  open  for  the  vice  president  in 
District  1.  The  floor  recognizes  Brother  John 
O'Leaiy. 

MR.  O'LEARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  John 
O'Leary,  the  treasurer  of  the  Carmen's  Union. 
If  I  could  be  as  entertaining  and  as  humorous 
as  the  late  George  McGrimley,  I  would  stay 
here  for  ten  minutes  extolling  this  person's  vir- 
tues. And  as  a  Carmen,  not  being  so,  I  would 
like,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  put  the  name  of 
Anthony  Romano  for  vice  president  of  District 
1. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Anthony  Romano  placed  in  District  1.  Are 
there  further  nominations  for  District  1?  There 
are  two  votes  for  vice  president  of  District  1. 

The  chairman  recognizes  the  brother  at  the  first 
microphone.  Please  state  your  name. 

MR  IRVIN:  Bill  Irvin.  I  represent  264  and  I 
would  like  to  nominate  Bill  Irvin,  Sr.  for  the  vice 
president. 

MR  FAHERTY:  For  District  1  you  have  heard 
the  nominations  of  Anthony  Romano  and  Bill 
Irvin  for  District  1.  Are  there  any  further  nom- 
inations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  twice? 

Any  further  nominations  three  times?  Move 
they  be  closed  and  seconded. 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 


MR.  FAHERTY:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  I  ask  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  cast  one  true  ballot  for  Anthony 
Romano,  589  and  Bill  Irvin,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  3409. 

The  floor  is  now  open  for  vice  presidents  from 
District  2.  All  the  way  down  the  back  to  the 
second  microphone.  Brother,  could  you  state 
your  name  for  the  record. 

MR.  CHIRILLO:  Larry  Chirillo,  133. 1  would 
like  to  nominate  Tom  Chirillo. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  floor  is  now  open  for  the 
District  2  nominations.  Brother? 

MR.  CHIRILLO:  Tom  Chirillo.  I  would  like  to 
put  in  nomination  the  name  of  Giro  Cardinal, 
and  he  is  no  relative  of  mine. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  nomina- 
tions of  Thomas  Chirillo  and  Giro  Cardinal. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  twice? 

Are  there  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Move  it  be  closed. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  it  be  closed  and  second 
it.  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered. 

The  secretary-treasurer  will  cast  one  true  ballot 
for  Thomas  Chirillo  and  Giro  Cardinal. 

In  District  3  the  floor  recognizes  the  executive 
vice  president,  Joseph  Lydon. 

MR.  LYDON:  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  nom- 
ination for  vice  president  of  District  3,  Jim 
Donovan  of  AFSCME  Local  1098. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Jim  Donovan.  Are  there  any  further  nomina- 
tions? 

The  floor  recognizes  the  master-at-arms,  Paul 
Sullivan. 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  I  would  like  to  place  in  nom- 
ination Kevin  Mahar. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  names  of 
James  Donovan  and  Kevin  Mahar  placed  in 
nomination. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  twice? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Move  nominations  be  closed. 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICE:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  secretary-trea- 
surer will  cast  one  true  ballot  for  James  Dono- 
van, AFSCME 1098,  and  Kevin  Mahar,  201. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  District  4  nominations  are 
now  open. 

Recognize  Brother  Arthur  Osbom,  Jr.  At  the 
first  mike. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Arthur  Osbom,  1505,  IBEW.  I 
place  into  nomination  my  partner,  my  pal,  Jo- 
seph Kelleher  for  District  4  vice  president. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  Kelleher.  Any  further  nomina- 
tions in  District  4? 

Recognize  Brother  Turcotte  at  the  first  mike. 

MR.  TURCOTTE:  Yes.  My  name  is  Robert 
Turcotte  and  I  am  from  1726,  the  Machinists 
Union.  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  for 
District  4  the  name  of  a  true  friend  of  labor,  my 
president  and  my  mentor,  Edward  F.  Burke,  Jr. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Joseph  Kelleher,  IBEW  1505  and  Edward 
Burke,  lAMM  1726  from  District  4.  Are  there 
any  further  nominations  once? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  twice? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Move  nominations  are  closed. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  that  they  be  closed. 
Second? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

I  will  ask  the  secretaiy-treasurer  to  cast  one  true 
ballot  for  Joseph  Kelleher  and  Edward  Burke. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  District  5  recognizes  the 
brother  at  the  first  mike,  Tony  Garcia. 

MR.  GARCIA:  Tony  Garcia.  I  would  like  to 
place  the  name  of  Charles  Ferreira,  President 
of  the  Baystate  Council,  for  vice  president. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Charles  Ferreira  being  placed  in  nomination.  Is 
Bill  Irwin  in  the  hall? 

MR.  IRWIN:  Yes. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Get  a  mike,  brother. 


MR.  IRWIN:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and  I 
hope~ 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  chair  recognizes  Brother 
Irwin. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
Mr.  President,  to  place  the  name,  of  a  great 
labor  leader,  William  J.  Foley,  who  is  now  recu- 
perating from  a  heart  attack  but  ready  to  go 
stronger  than  ever  as  vice  president  of  District 
5. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother.  We 
heard  from  President  Foley  the  other  day.  He 
says  he  wants  to  come  back  and  make  a  speech 
as  how  he  came  back  from  the  dead,  again.  So 
the  nominations  of  District  5,  any  further  nom- 
inations once? 

Any  further  nominations  twice? 

Any  further  nominations  three  times? 

Do  I  hear  that  they  need  to  be  closed? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried.  For  District  5,  William 
Foley  and  Charles  Ferriera.  I  will  ask  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer to  cast  one  true  ballot. 

District  6,  brother  at  the  back  the  mike,  brother 
Joseph  Dart. 

MR.  DART:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
place  the  name  of  Patrick  Mele,  Jr.  as  vice 
president  of  District  6. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Patrick  Mele,  Jr.  Are  there  any  further  nomina- 
tions? 

MR.  MELE:  Pat  Mele,  Local  473. 1  would  like 
to  place  the  name  of  Michael  Stracuzzi  on  the 
ballot  for  District  6. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  have  heard  the  names  of 
Patrick  Mele,  Jr.  and  Michael  Stracuzzi.  Are 
there  further  nominations  once? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  twice? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  that  they  be  closed  and 
seconded.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

I  ask  that  the  secretary-treasurer  cast  one  true 

ballot  for  Pat  Mele,  Jr.  and  Mike  Stracuzzi. 
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District  7.  I  recognize  the  brother  at  the  back 
mike,  Brother  Papineau. 

MR.  PAPINEAU:  I  would  Hke  to  place  in  nom- 
ination for  District  7  Vice  President  Richard 
Abdow,  Local  1459,  Springfield. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  Abdow's  name  has 
been  placed  in  nomination.  We  have  a  further 
nomination,  brother? 

MR.  ZEO:  Nick  Zeo.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of 
Edward  W.  Collins,  IBEW455. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you. 

You  have  heard  the  nominations  for  Richard 
Abdow  and  Edward  Collins.  Are  there  further 
nominations  in  District  7? 

Any  further  nominations  twice? 

Any  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Closed. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  the  nominations  be  closed. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

I  will  will  ask  the  secretary-treasurer  to  cast  one 
true  ballot  for  Richard  Abdow  and  Edward 
Collins. 

District  8.  Brother  at  the  first  mike,  would  you 
give  your  name,  please. 

MR  BAIO:  Yes,  Bert  Baio.  And  I  would  like 
to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Cynthia 
Rodriques,  representing  ACTWU  Local  1124. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Cynthia 
Rodriques  has  been  placed  in  nomination.  Any 
further  nominations? 

Sister  at  the  back  mike. 

MS.  CORNELL:  My  name  is  Jane  Cornell, 
AFSCME  Council  93. 1  am  here  before  you  to 
place  the  nomination  of  Herbert  Oliivierre  for 
our  executive,  for  vice  president  of  District  8. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Cynthia  Rodriquez  and  Herb  Oliivierre  placed 
in  nomination  for  District  8.  Are  there  any 
further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

VOICE:  Closed. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Moved  that  they  be  closed 
and  seconded.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 


MR.  FAHERTY:  All  opposed? 

I  ask  the  secretary-treasurer  to  cast  one  true 
ballot  for  Cynthia  Rodriquez  and  Herb 
Oliivierre. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  In  District  9?  James  Farmer 
at  the  back  mike. 

MR.  FARMER:  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomi- 
nation the  name  of  Joe  Dart,  Local  277,  a  true 
trade  unionist,  Joe  Dart. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  heard  the  name  of  Joe 
Dart  placed  in  nomination.  Do  I  have  any  fur- 
ther nominations  for  District  9?  The  floor  rec- 
ognizes Brother  Joe  Dart. 

MR  DART:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
place  the  name  of  Sandy  Stiles,  a  member  of 
Local  AFSCME  1776. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Sandy  Stiles  has 
been  paced  in  nomination  by  Brother  Dart  in 
District  9.  Any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations  twice? 

Any  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Closed. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  that  they  be  closed 
and  seconded.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried.  We  will  ask  that  the 
secretary-treasurer  cast  one  true  ballot. 

The  next  is  the  vice  president  at  large,  woman. 
I  recognize  the  brother  in  the  back. 

VOICE:  Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  this  body  a 
woman  who  for  the  last  20  years  has  been  in- 
volved in  organized  labor  and  president  of  285, 
the  largest  health  care  local  in  the  Common- 
wealth. In  addition,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that 
this  Celia  Wcislo,  she  is  a  woman  who  has  the 
integrity,  commitment  and  resolve  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  tradition  of  the  modem  labor 
organization  as  a  whole.  I  submit  to  you  Celia 
Wcislo. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Are  there  any  further  nomi- 
nations for  vice  president  at  large,  woman?  We 
have  the  nomination. 

Any  further  nominations  once? 

Any  further  nominations  twice? 

Any  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  they  be  closed. 
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VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  opposed? 

It's  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  secretary-treasurer  will 
cast  one  true  ballot  for  Celia  Wcislo,  SEIU  285. 

The  vice  presidents  at  large.  I  recognize 
Brother  Mullane  at  the  first  mike. 

MR.  MULLANE:  Mike  Mullane,  Mass.  Asso- 
ciation of  Firefighters. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  place  in  nomination  general 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Boston  Building 
Trades,  23-year  veteran  of  this  organization, 
Joseph  Nigro. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Joseph  Nigro 
has  been  placed  in  nomination. 

Further  nominations?  The  brother  at  the  sec- 
ond mike.  We  are  going  to  alternate. 

MR.  DART:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  place  the  name  of  John  Hogan  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  District  Council  35. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  John  Hogan  has 
been  placed  in  nomination. 

The  brother  at  the  first  mike. 

MR.  DOW:  Dave  Dow,  vice  president  of  the 
State  Council  of  Carpenters. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of 
Mike  Molinari  as  vice  president  at  large. 

MR  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Mike  Molinari 
has  been  placed  in  nomination  for  vice  presi- 
dent at  large. 

Any  further  nominations?  At  the  back  mike. 

MR.  NIGRO:  Joe  Nigro,  Boston  Building 
Trades  Council.  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomi- 
nation the  international  vice  president  of  Fire- 
fighters, a  lobbyist  of  the  firefighters,  the 
chairman  of  the  trustees'  board  of  health  and  is 
a  12-year  vice  president  of  this  council,  Mike 
Mullane,  Local  718. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Mike  Mullane 
has  been  placed  in  nomination  for  vice  presi- 
dent. Brother? 

MR.  TURNER:  Wayne  Turner  of  Salem 
Teachers  Union.  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination 
the  name  of  Paul  L.  Devlin  for  vice  president  at 
large  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  I  have 
known  Paul  for  a  decade,  and  Paul  is  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Local  458,  Salem  Teachers  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  Paul  negotiates  our  contracts  and 
has  always  done  an  excellent  job  with  the  Salem 


teachers.  This  year,  thanks  to  Paul,  we  have 
fared  much  better  than  most  communities  in 
Massachusetts.  There  were  no  layoffs,  no  loss 
of  benefits,  and  no  attempts  by  management  to 
take  back  wages  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
Paul  is  a  hard  cty  union  leader. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  as  president  of  the  MFT 
he  has  revitalized  the  union.  Under  these  tough 
economic  provisions  Paul  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  and  services  that  MFT  lo- 
cals need  in  ever-increasing  amounts.  Paul  was 
and  still  is  a  ~ 

VOICE:  Sit  down. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother.  The 
name  of  Paul  Devlin  has  been  placed  in  nomi- 
nation. 

MR.  TURNER:  That  was  important. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother. 

Brother  at  the  back  mike,  yes? 

MR.  CARDINAL:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  nominate 
Joseph  Belanger  of  the  CWA  #13645. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Okay.  Joseph  Belanger's 
name  has  been  placed  in  nomination  as  a  vice 
president  at  large. 

MR.  CROWLEY:  My  name  is  John  Crowley, 
delegate  from  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  and  I  rise  to  nominate 
Ronald  Alman  for  vice  president  at  large. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  Alman's  name  has 
been  placed  in  nomination. 

MR.  GRIFFIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Jim  Griffin, 
Local  4,  Operating  Engineers.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  rise  and  place  the  name  of  Charles 
DeRosa,  business  manager  of  the  Operating 
Engineers,  for  vice  president  at  large. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Charles 
DeRosa  has  been  placed  in  nomination  as  vice 
president  at  large. 

MR.  LaPERL:  John  LaPerle.  I  would  like  to 
place  in  nomination  as  vice  president  at  large  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  a  long-time  mem- 
ber of  the  UAW  and  the  AFL-CIO,  a  person 
known  and  respected  by  all  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, Charles  McDevitt,  Local  422. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Charles 
McDevitt  has  been  placed  in  nomination  for 
vice  president  at  large. 

MR  BENULLO:  Mike  Benullo,  business  man- 
ager. Local  537.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  nomi- 
nate Thomas  Kerr  as  vice  president  at  large. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Thomas  Kerr  for  vice  president  at  large. 

Brother  at  the  front  mike. 
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MR.  GRUMKO:  Mike  Grumko,  treasurer  of 
Lx)cal  509.  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination 
as  vice  president  at  large  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO,  a  person  who  has  led  Local  509  and 
public  employees  throughout  Massachusetts 
through  its  darkest  days  these  last  two  years, 
Sandra  Felder,  president  of  Lx>cal  509. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Sandy  Felder  being  placed  in  nomination  as  vice 
president  at  large. 

Brother  at  the  back  mike? 

MR.  HOGAN:  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  John 
Hogan,  executive  board  member  of  2222, 
IBEW.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  nominate  Myles  J. 
Calvey. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Myles  Calvey  being  placed  in  nomination  for 
vice  president  at  large. 

The  sister  at  the  first  mike,  Sister  Felder? 

MS.  FELDER;  Brother  Faherty,  brothers  and 
sister.  I  am  Sandy  Felder,  Local  509.  And  it  is 
my  honor  to  nominate  the  international  repre- 
sentative from  the  District  65  United  Auto 
Workers,  Carol  Knox  for  vice  president  at  large. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Carol  Knox  be  placed  in  nomination. 

Brother  at  the  back  mike? 

MR  FARMER:  James  Farmer.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Robert 
Fanning,  Local  17,  for  vice  president  at  large. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Robert  Fanning  being  placed  in  nomination. 

Brother  at  the  first  mike? 

MR  TENNL\N:  My  name  is  George  Tennian, 
Local  328. 1  would  like  to  nominate  Frank  Mc- 
Carthy, president  of  Local  328,  for  vice  presi- 
dent at  large  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  name  of 
Frank  McCarthy  being  placed  in  nomination. 

Brother  at  the  first  mike? 

MR  CONSOLI:  My  name  is  Mario  Consoli.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  nominate  Manny  Williams,  Jr. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Manny  Wil- 
liams, Jr.  has  been  placed  in  nomination. 

Brother  at  the  first  mike.  Brother  Mclntyre? 

MR  McINTYRE:  Tom  Mclntyre,  Bricklayers 
local  from  Boston.  We  are  both  grateful  and 
proud  of  the  opportunity  as  bricklayers  to  place 
in  nomination  the  business  manager  of  Local  3 
for  vice  president  at  large,  Charles  Raso. 


MR.  FAHERTY:  The  name  of  Charies  Raso 
has  been  placed  in  nomination. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  once? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  twice? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations  three  times? 

VOICE:  Closed. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  they  be  closed  and  sec- 
onded. All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

I  will  ask  the  secretaiy-treasurer  to  cast  one  true 
ballot  for  the  names  of  the  vice  president  at 
large  and  I  want  to  thank  you,  for  it  is  going  to 
be  a  great,  great  year.  We  have  got  a  great  them 
to  go  forward,  and  we  will  overcome.  We  will 
overcome. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  again  for  your 
solid  support  for  this  team.  Now  we  can  go  on 
with  the  united  labor  front  that  we  have, 
whether  it  is  on  Beacon  Hill  or  Capitol  Hill, 
showing  that  labor  is  united  in  Massachusetts. 
Never  has  it  been  before  as  is  it  right  now.  That 
is  the  feeling  I  have  in  me. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  will  go  on  to  some  of  the 
late-filed  resolutions. 

MR  DEVLIN:  On  Page  80  of  your  book.  Res- 
olution Number  42,  Support  For  National 
Health  Care  Reform,  there  is  a  correction.  This 
resolution  was  submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty, 
president,  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO.  Strike  the  rest  of  the  list 
of  supporters.  On  Resolution  42,  the  committee 
recommends  adoption,  and  I  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  move  for  a  vote? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  ALMAN:  Brother  chairman,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  delegation's  attention  to  Resolution 
42  where  my  name  was  on  the  resolution  along 
with  our  president  and  the  executive  board.  The 
problem,  and  the  only  problem,  that  the 
ILGWU  has  on  the  whole  resolution,  is  just 
how  it  should  be  paid.  Basically,  we  take  the 
position,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  labor  movement  -- 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Will  the  delegates  please  give 
the  speaker  their  courtesy? 
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MR.  ALMAN:  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  labor  movement  as  to  how  national 
health  care  insurance  should  be  paid.  It  is  our 
opinion,  the  ILGWU,  that  we  are  for  the 
LaRusso  (phonetics)  bill,  which  states  it  is  a 
single  payer  which  is  basically  like  the  Canadian 
style,  where  it  works  like  Social  Security,  you 
have  a  single  card,  there  are  no  co-payments, 
there  are  no  deductibles.  We  are  for  the  entire 
resolution  of,  other  than  how  it  should  be  paid. 
And  I  just  want  to  make  that  clear.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Brother  Alman. 
I  would  just  like,  at  this  juncture  on  this  resolu- 
tion, to  speak  on  it  and  ask  that  tomorrow  your 
attendance  be  in  this  hall.  Tomorrow  morning 
we  are  going  to  have  a  professor  from  Canada, 
Professor  Jane  Fulton.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not 
miss  this  session  with  Professor  Fulton.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  in  Vermont.  The 
best  speaker  on  national  health  care  that  I  have 
ever  heard  anyplace.  She  tells  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  not  only  with  our  system,  but  with 
the  Canadian  system. 

On  the  resolution.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  82,  Resolution  43,  Buy 
Union,  Buy  American.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure. Move  to  adopt? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Late-filed  resolutions.  A  reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  boston  school  bus  driv- 
ers, United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Local 
8751,  now  known  hs  Resolution  44.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  adoption  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Resolution  44.  It  has  been  the 
recommendation  of  the  chair  and  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  to  adopt  this  resolution. 

MR.  IRVIN:  I  rise,  Mr.  President  ~ 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  motion,  on  the,  you 
want  to  take  the  mike,  Brother  Irvin.  We  need 
a  motion  to  adopt.  Do  I  hear  a  motion  to  adopt? 

VOICE:  Move. 


MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  mike.  Brother  Irvin. 

MR.  IRVIN:  If  Icould  indulge  on  your  patience, 
I  think  we  have  a  person  that  would  like  to  speak 
on  the  resolution,  Gaiy  Merchison.  They  are 
coming  in  now. 

Do  you  want  to  speak  on  it  or  Gaiy,  Steve,  do 
you  want  to  speak  on  this? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  KIRSCHBAUM:  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
Resolution  44. 1  think  the  delegates  could  par- 
don my  voice.  We  have  been  out  there  since 
quarter  to  4:00  this  morning  on  the  picket  lines. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Will  the  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  hall  please  give  the  speaker  their  undi- 
vided attention? 

MR.  KIRSCHBAUM:  We  are  the  Boston 
school  bus  drivers  and  monitors.  We  represent 
1200  school  bus  drivers  and  monitors  in  the  City 
of  Boston.  We  have  been  working  with  a  con- 
tract with  a  corporation  that  got  awarded  a  $30 
million  contract.  Built  into  that  was  an  escala- 
tion of  increases  for  our  people. 

They  laid  off  a  hundred  of  our  people,  set  up 
unsafe  runs,  and  then  had  the  nerve  to  come  to 
the  table  with  concessions.  We  told  them  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  children  on  September  the 
4th  we  would  continue  to  work  until  September 
23rd  until  midnight.  And  if  at  that  time  we  did 
not  receive  our  justice  at  the  negotiating  table, 
we  would  get  our  justice  on  the  picket  line. 

And  now  not  a  bus  has  rolled  in  the  City  of 
Boston  since  September  the  23rd.  Not  a  bus  has 
rolled  in  the  City  of  Boston.  What  we  are  look- 
ing at,  and  what  we  are  looking  for  today,  as  you 
may  have  seen,  this  local  union  has  been  slan- 
dered. Abuse  has  been  hurled  on  it  from  the 
media,  as  maybe  some  of  us  have  seen,  for  the 
editorials  come  daily,  we  have  seen  the  worst 
kind  of  union-busting  slander.  And  we  are  hon- 
ored in  the  AFL-CIO  and  our  international 
union,  and  several  community  and  union  orga- 
nizations, took  out  half-page  ads  in  the  Herald 
to  try  to  tell  the  truth,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  that  we  could  get  the  truth  out  of  the  media. 

What  we  are  looking  for  today  is  that  we  see  this 
attack,  not  only  on  our  local  union,  but  on  all 
the  local  unions  that  we  see  here,  not  only  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  but  throughout  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  As  they  said  in  the  paper,  they 
hope  to  set  an  example  with  the  13  other  unions 
in  the  school  system  and  then  go  on  from  there. 
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Our  strike  is  a  hundred  percent  successful  from 
our  people,  but  we  have  scabs  out  there.  Today, 
we  just  came  from  the  MBTA,  Vice  President 
Romano  did  a  wonderful  job  in  saying  that  the 
MBTA  workers  did  not  want  to  scab  on  this 
union.  They,  although,  brought  a  resolution 
that  they  should  cease  and  desist  all  of  their 
illegal  activities,  and  it  is  illegal.  The  other  con- 
tractors, whether  they  be  limo  company  organi- 
zations, taxis,  are  out  there  scabbing,  limos  or 
taxi. 

We  are  looking  for  your  support  as  this  resolu- 
tion says.  We  hope  you  will  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  we  hope,  also,  tomorrow  we  can  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  Boston  School  Depart- 
ment, \^^o  is  hiring  and  coordinating  this  alter- 
native scab  program.  They  are  unlicensed 
drivers.  Their  vehicles  are  not  in  compliance 
and  they  are  in  violation  of  the  Waterhouse 
Ordinance  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  from 
Greyhound  were  so  instrumental  in  passing. 

We  hope  you  will  join  with  us.  We  understand 
it  will  be  announced  at  the  podium  that  tomor- 
row at  the  lunch  break  we  will  go  down  to  the 
school  department  and  demand  that  they  cease 
and  desist  hiring  scabs.  We  hope  to  get  legisla- 
tion to  stop  scabs  nationally,  to  stop  the  re- 
placement workers.  Let's  start  it  today.  Let's 
start  it  tomorrow  when  we  go  and  tell  the  school 
department,  "No  scabs  no  way.  The  union  is 
going  to  win."  As  we  say,  "The  buses  won't  go 
until  the  unions  say  go."  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  further  on  the  mo- 
tion? Anything  further  on  the  resolution? 

Hearing  no,  we  will  call  for  a  vote.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

The  vote  is  unanimous. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Good  luck. 

MR.  KIRSCHBAUM:  Thank  you,  brothers 
and  sisters.  We  hope  to  see  you  tomorrow  at  the 
school  department. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Late-flled  resolution  on  prison 
labor,  submitted  by  the  Service  Employees, 
Resolution  45.  The  committee  recommends 
adoption,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  for  adoption. 

VOICE:  Move. 


MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Call  the  question  on  the  mo- 
tion. All  in  favor,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Late-filed  resolution.  Support 
of  COPE  "Top  20  Solidarity  Committee,"  sub- 
mitted  by  Arthur  Osbom,  president,  Local 
1505,  Resolution  47.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption,  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure?  Do  I  hear  a  move  for 
adoption? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

On  the  resolution,  brother  at  the  first  mike, 
Arthur  Osbom,  Jr.,  the  maker  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I 
proudly  submitted  this  resolution  to  the  34th 
annual  convention,  and  I  say  "proudly"  because 
this  is  trade  unionism  as  its  best,  fundamentals 
of  what  we  are  all  about.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  us  to  get  together  and  support 
our  COPE.  It  has  helped  win  four  out  of  four 
special  contests,  and  I  urge  everybody  here  to 
take  that  extra  step  and  join  the  Top  20. 

There  is  a  booth  right  outside  the  door  here  on 
the  left.  You  walk  straight  out  towards  the  ele- 
vators and  it  will  be  right  on  the  left-hand  side 
and  I  urge  passage  of  this  resolution.  Thank 
you. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Brother  Osbom. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Let  me  just  remind  eveiy- 
body  that  this  is  on  a  voluntaiy  basis.  The  Top 
20  were  started  a  little  while  back  and  it  grows 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways 
that  we  can  enforce  COPE.  COPE  is  the  life- 
blood  of  this  organization.  We  have  to  take  a 
vote.  All  in  favor  of  the  resolution  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried.  Thank  you. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  resolutions  booklet.  Page  70,  Resolution 
Number  23,  Support  For  The  Homeless.  The 
committee  recommends  adoption  and  I  so 
move,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  Resolu- 
tion 23  from  the  Resolutions  chair.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  for  support. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

Thank  you. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Resolution  24,  Support 
Amendment  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  committee 
recommends  adoption  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure?  Move  for  support? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  on  the  question? 
All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  70,  Resolution  Number 
25,  Daycare,  Family  Leave.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends adoption  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  for  adoption.  Do  I  hear 
a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  resolution.  All  in 
favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote,  so  carried. 

For  your  information,  brothers  and  sisters, 
these  are  filed  for  response  from  the  delegates. 
We  would  like  to  have  some  action  on  some  of 
these  resolutions  as  we  have  had  before.  What 
we  do  not  want  to  do  is  make  a  resolution  that 
is  submitted  by  a  group  be  meaningless.  If  you 
are  interested  in  one  of  the  resolutions,  I  would 
implore  you  to  talk  on  that  resolution,  whether 
it  is  for  or  against. 

We  are  moving  right  along.  Resolutions  will  be 
over  tomorrow  afternoon.  We  have  how  many 
to  go?  We  have  20  more  to  go.  But  what  I  would 
ask  for  you  to  do  is  to  speak  on  the  resolutions, 
if  you  have  any  interest  in  them.  You  have  read 


them,  you  know  what  they  are  about,  and  please 
speak  on  them.  Thank  you. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Mr.  Chairman.  Page  71,  Reso- 
lution Number  26,  Scholarship  Program.  The 
committee  recommends  adoption  as  printed. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  for  adoption.  Do  I  hear 
a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  resolution,  let  me 
offer  one  thing  on  this  resolution.  The  hundred 
students  that  have  received  the  $167,000  in  local 
union  and  AFL-CIO  money,  their  names  are  all 
in  the  book.  The  scholarship  report  is  on  Page 
33.  So  far  this  year  we  are  up  to  about  $180,000. 
It  is  open  to  every  senior  in  high  school  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  We 
ask  that  you  get  to  your  members  to  let  them 
know  that  this  is  open  to  them.  Some  of  the 
awards,  $250,  there  are  some  up  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  is  one  of 
$2,000.  The  participation  that  we  need  is  the 
future's  lifeblood  of  the  workers  of  Massachu- 
setts. We  need  more  people  to  be  involved.  We 
have  given  out  over  a  hundred  with  3,000  par- 
ticipants. There  are  many,  many  more  high 
school  seniors  graduating.  They  should  be  in- 
volved with  this  test.  The  test  is  in  the  book.  It 
will  be  changed  a  little  bit  next  year  to  update 
it,  but  it  is  in  the  book.  I  implore  you  to  bring 
this  back  to  your  membership  to  let  them  know 
that  the  amount  of  the  money  that  is  given  out 
by  the  state  AFL-CIO  and  its  local  unions 
would  be  close  to  $200,000  in  a  few  short  years. 

Correct,  Robert? 

MR  HAYNES:  Guaranteed. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  Resolution  26,  all  in 
favor,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  On  Page  71,  Resolution  27, 
Support  For  South  African  Workers  Against 
Apartheid.  The  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  chair.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  time.  This  convention  stands  in  recess  until 

All  in  favor  say,  "Aye."  10:00  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

VOICES*  Ave  Thankyou  very  much,  and  thanks  again  foryour 

_     support  in  solidarity. 

MR  FAHERTY:  All  opposed?  ^^                    ^ 

I  want  to  thank  the  carpenters  for  this  gavel. 
A  vote  and  so  carried.  What  we  will  do  at  this 

time  is  we  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  (Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

at  10:00. 1  beg  your  indulgence  to  be  here  on  (Time  ended  3:16  p.m.) 
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(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  convention  is  recon- 
vened. This  morning  for  the  invocation  we  have 
a  brother,  Brian  Stickler,  president  of 
AFSCME  field  staff  union,  former  AFSCME 
local  union  president  to  the  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital, presently  the  staff  representative  for  the 
human  services  department  of  AFSCME 
Council  93,  and  he  is  the  vice  president  of  the 
Stoughton  Temple. 

Brother  Stickler. 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  podium  the  co-chair  of  the  Creden- 
tials Committee,  Elinore  King.  But  before  she 
comes  here,  I  want  to  let  you  know  that  Elinore 
is  the  representative  of  the  GIC  committee,  and 
yesterday  they  had  a  tremendous  vote  for  the 
public  employees  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
And  I  want  you  to  give  her  a  warm  welcome 
when  she  steps  to  the  podium. 

Elinore  King. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MS.  KING:  I  am  completely  overwhelmed, 
thank  you.  But  it  was  a  decisive  vote  for  labor 
yesterday,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  help  from  my 
friends  John  Mullen,  Ron  Harding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee.  As  of  2:00  p.m.,  Octo- 
ber 2nd,  there  were  properly  registered  508 
delegates,  28  alternates,  representing  196  local 
unions  and  councils,  133,045  members.  The 
committee  recommends  you  adopt  this  report 
and  I  concur. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Credentials  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second  on  the  motion.  All  in 
favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

At  this  time  we  are  going  to  move  a  little  ahead 
of  schedule  because  of  the  schedule  of  a  very 
important  person  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
He  is  coming  here  today  as  a  friend  of  labor,  as 
he  has  always  been  a  friend  of  labor,  the  Senate 
president.  And  there  was  a  mixup  and  it  was 
mostly  due  to  our  scheduling,  broke  away  from 
a  meeting  to  come  here  today,  and  I  want  to  give 
him  a  warm  welcome  for  the  Senate  president, 
William  Bulger. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 


SENATOR  BULGER:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Joe.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  I  didn't  hear  the 
introduction;  I  hope  it  was  a  veiy  magnanimous 
one.  It  is  a  delight  to  be  here  with  all  of  you.  It 
seems  like  only  yesterday  we  were  here  cele- 
brating the  Labor  Day  weekend.  Well,  that  is 
only  one  month  ago,  isn't  it?  And  I  am  getting 
my  bearings.  Because  I  was  out  there  shaking 
hands  with  everybody,  and  it  is  really  nice  to  see 
so  many  friendly  and  familiar  faces.  But  to  talk 
about,  I  don't  know,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, that  is  one  thing,  isn't  it?  Is  that  on  the 
agenda  here? 

MR.  HAYNES:  1691  would  be  fine. 

SENATOR  BULGER:  That  is  your  bill;  I  am 
with  you. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  BULGER:  You  know,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  this  country,  where  we  say 
that  the  only  honest  way  to  have  money,  the  onty 
honest  way  to  have  money  is  to  have  worked  for 
it,  and  then  we  have  a  national  economy,  and  it 
isn't  just  in  Massachusetts,  of  course,  but  it  is 
the  local  situation  that  plagues  all  of  us  so  ter- 
ribly, we  have  a  situation  where  people  cannot 
get  a  job.  And  worse  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
unable  to  find  work  is  the  terrible,  terrible, 
indignity  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  rest 
of  us  when  we  don't  understand  their  plight. 
They  feel  bad  enough  themselves.  And  they  are 
made  to  feel  worse  by  a  system  that  looks  down 
upon  people  who  cannot  find  a  job  to  earn  their 
own  way. 

One  economist  said  at  one  point  that  it's  some- 
thing like  putting  a  padlock  on  the  church  doors 
and  then  saying,  "Anyone  w^io  doesn't  go  in 
there  is  not  virtuous."  And  it  is  a  similar  situa- 
tion with  the  people  who  are  without  money, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that,  and  without  a  job.  Be 
mindful  of  it.  As  Democrats  we  should  be  mind- 
ful of  it.  It  is  no  great  revelation  to  state  that, 
but  I  think  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  a  re- 
statement is  worthwhile. 

Someone  said  at  one  point  that  men  need  not 
so  much  to  be  informed  but  to  be  reminded. 
And  today  is  a  good  day  to  remind  ourselves  of 
certain  principles  on  which  all  of  us  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  acting  all  of  the  time.  And  one  of 
the  principles  that  we  should,  all  of  us  in  gov- 
ernment, act  upon,  is  that  we  are  there  for 
people  who  most  desperately  need  us  and  have 
no  place  else  to  turn,  no  place  else  to  turn.  And 
I  hope  that  we  can  honor,  always  honor  our 
obligation  to  them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  I  have  been  reminded  today 
that  we  have  a  young  lady  in  the  hall  by  the  name 
of  Ruth  Morin  who  is  from  the  Steelworkers 
Local  29  celebrating  a  birthday.  Let's  all  wish  a 
happy  birthday  to  Ruth  Morin. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  And  just  a  couple  of  an- 
nouncements before  we  get  into  the  regular 
order  of  business,  but  for  those  who  joined  the 
top  20  before  the  convention  there  are  scrolls 
that  are  set  up  in  your  name,  and  they  will  be  on 
the  top  20  table  out  there.  And  if  you  have 
signed  up,  your  name  is  on  that  board,  pick  up 
your  scroll  out  there,  please. 

As  you  know,  yesterday  we  passed  a  resolution 
to  say  no  to  union  busting  and  support  the 
Boston  school  bus  drivers.  Today  at  noontime 
there  will  be  a  rally  and  gathering  to  go  to  the 
Boston  School  Department.  It  will  not  be  a 
march,  but  it  will  be  a  bus  ride.  So  all  those  who 
want  to  go  to  that  rally,  and  I  urge  that  you  do 
go,  to  gather  in  the  hotel  lobby  after  the 
morning's  session  and  take  a  ride  up  to  the 
school  department.  We  would  all  appreciate 
that.  Thank  you. 

Next  is  the  Resolutions  Committee  report. 
Brother  Devlin. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On 
Page  72  of  the  booklet,  Resolution  28,  Labor 
Representation  On  College  Boards  of  Trust- 
ees. The  committee  recommends  adoption  as 
printed. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  for  adoption.  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question  the  chair 
recognizes  Secretary-Treasurer  Haynes. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Good  morning,  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  is  a  critical  part  of  this  council's  activ- 
ity that  we  become  involved  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation level  here  in  the  Commonwealth.  We 
had  a  program  and  a  plan  a  few  years  ago  to 
place  a  labor  person  on  every  college,  public 
college  here  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  are, 
I  think,  27 public  colleges,  universities  and  com- 
munity colleges.  I  think  we  are  up  to  24  or  25, 
until  we  had  a  change  in  administration,  and  to 
add  some  appointments  to  a  few  of  the  commu- 
nity colleges  that  don't  have  labor  representa- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  the  newly  reconstituted  University 
of  Massachusetts  we  were  able  to  put  into  the 
law  that  there  would  be  a  labor  delegate  on  the 


University  of  Massachusetts  board,  and  that 
person  would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
but  it  would  be  from  a  list  of  not  less  than  two, 
no  more  than  five,  submitted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts AF1.-CIO.  So  the  Governor  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  decided  he  would  appoint  me  back  to 
the  board  at  U.  Mass.  But  we  have  to  make  sure 
we  have  people  on  all  of  those  boards. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  serving  on  a  board  of 
trustees  for  a  college,  community  college  or 
university  here  in  the  Commonwealth,  let  me 
know.  I  very,  very  strongly  support  this  resolu- 
tion. Thank  you. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  else  on  the  ques- 
tion? 

Call  for  a  vote.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  On  Page  79  of  the  booklet, 
Resolution  Number  40,  Opposition  Of  Free 
Trade  Bill,  the  spelling  of  "opposition".  With 
that  correction,  the  committee  recommends 
adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  See  what  an  education  does 
for you? 

You  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  80,  Resolution  Number 
41,  Buy  American.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  as  printed. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question. 

All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 
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At  this  time  we  bring  to  the  microphone  the 
chairman  of  the  Constitution  Committee,  Sis- 
ter Sandy  Felder,  vice  president  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO,  and  just  to  note  that  the 
Resolutions  Committee  will  be  meeting  today 
at  12:00  noon.  The  Resolutions  Committee's 
Sister  Felder. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  FELDER:  Good  morning.  The  Constitu- 
tion Committee  is  comprised  of  Arthur  Manley 
from  the  IBEW;  Herb  Ollivierre,  AFSCME; 
Benny  Cutone,  LIUNA;  Ed  Burke,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists;  Fred  Hirtle, 
Commercial  Workers;  Paul  McNally,  LIUNA; 
Jack  Connolly,  OPEIU;  Frank  Papineau, 
UFCW.  If  you  would  turn  to  Page  85,  Constitu- 
tional Change  Number  1,  that  would  create  a 
certain  COPE  and  legislative  department 
within  the  AFL-CIO.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Constitution  Committee; 
what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  on  the  question.  I 
would  like  to  address  why  this  is  being  done  at 
this  time.  Years  ago  we  had  a  separate  COPE 
and  legislative  department.  We  are  finding  now 
that  going  out  and  having  special  friends  in  the 
legislative  end,  that  it  takes  away  from  Marti 
Foley's  work  up  on  the  Hill.  Rich  Rogers,  who 
is  the  assistant  COPE  director,  has  been  doing 
the  brunt  of  the  work  for  this  time,  and  what  we 
want  to  do  is  to  separate  it  so  that  Rich  Rogers 
does  this  work. 

Rich  is  known  to  everybody,  I  believe,  through- 
out the  state,  and  I  know  that  he  will  do  the  job 
that  this  department  is  being  created  for,  as  he 
has  been  doing  in  the  past  couple  of  years  with 
the  help  of  Marti  Foley.  I  should  say  that  he  has 
been  helping  Marti  Foley. 

On  the  question,  all  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried.  Thank  you. 

MS.  FELDER:  Page  86  in  your  booklet.  Con- 
stitutional Change  Number  2,  which  would  pro- 
vide economic  support  to  strengthen  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  by  per  capita  in- 
crease. The  committee  recommends  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Constitution  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 


VOICE:  To  adopt. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  adoption  be  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Haynes? 

MR.  HAYNES:  Good  morning,  again,  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  is  never  an  easy  thing  to  do,  to 
come  to  the  membership  and  to  increase  their 
per  capita  to  the  state,  federal  and  local  union 
or  national  union  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Quite 
frankly,  it  is  a  fact  of  life.  What  we  tried  to  do 
with  this  per  capita  increase,  asking  for  five 
cents  on  January  1st,  1992;  five  cents  January 
1st,  1993;  and  five  cents  1994,  will  hopefully 
keep  this  council  in  the  black.  It  is  designed, 
quite  frankly,  not  even  to  keep  us  in  the  black 
for  the  first  two  years,  it  will  be  running  at  a 
negative  balance. 

Two  significant  things  I  think  that  we  do  is  show 
support  for  programs  in  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  In  the  first  year  the  nickel  that  we 
ask  for  we  are  going  to  earmark  an  additional 
penny  to  COPE,  so  that  three  cents  goes  into 
the  COPE  account,  and  also  earmark  a  penny 
to  the  education  program  to  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  In  the  second  year  the  five  cents,  it 
is  all  going  to  go  into  the  general  fund.  The 
third-year  five  cents,  three  cents  will  go  into  the 
general  fund,  another  penny  will  go  into  COPE, 
and  another  one  penny  will  go  into  the  educa- 
tion account. 

This  is  a  bare-bones  budget;  there  isn't  any  fat. 
There  isn't  any  excess  in  this  budget.  To  those 
of  you  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  our 
office,  you  know  it  is  not  the  Taj  Mahal.  We  get 
about  as  much  production  and  value  for  your 
dollar,  I  think,  at  this  AFL-CIO,  which  is  hu- 
manly possible. 

We  also  increased  the  district  council's  yearly 
per  capita  from  25  to  50  to  a  hundred  over  the 
next  couple  of  years,  and  collect  it  on  an  annual 
basis  rather  than  collect  it  $6.25  a  quarter. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment  to  our  con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  Committee,  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  the  executive  board  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  have  also  strongly 
recommended  this  increase.  There  are  many 
people  who  ask  us  in  a  caucus  why  we  didn't  put 
all  the  increase  up  front  if  we  are  going  to  run  a 
negative  balance.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that 
because  we  understand  the  trouble  the  local 
unions  are  having  across  the  state,  public  sector 
with  the  tax  situation.  We  all  know  that  the 
building  trades  are  suffering  major  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  industrial 
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unions  are  not  doing  well,  also,  with  loss  of 
membership  and  loss  of  jobs. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  this  thing  as  balanced  as 
we  can.  We  tried  to  keep  it  down  so  that  the 
membership  can  maintain  their  relationship  to 
the  AFL-CIO  and  we  could  deliver  the  kind  of 
services  we  have  been  delivering  to  our  mem- 
bership here  in  the  Commonwealth. 

If  anybody  has  any  questions,  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  them  or  take  the  vote. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  else  on  the  consti- 
tutional change?  I  would  like  to  make  one 
change  on  Page  87,  Section  2.  It  should  be 
Subsection  B  rather  than  6,  and  that  is  in  the 
Constitutional  Committee's  report. 

Brother  at  the  first  mike,  would  you  state  your 
name  for  the  record? 

MR.  ALAFBERG:  John  Alafberg,  president  of 
Local  2285,  United  Steelworkers  in  Worcester. 
I  stand  in  support  of  this  change  and  I  feel  it  was 
put  together  very  well.  Financial  impact,  my 
local  has  400  people  laid  off,  just  like  many 
other  locals.  We  recognize  this  is  needed  and 
has  to  be  gotten  to  get  a  good  job.  I  stand  in 
support  of  it. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother.  Any- 
thing else? 

Call  for  a  vote. 

VOICE:  Vote. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

Recorded  unanimously.  Thank  you  very  much 
again,  for  the  vote  of  support. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  Brother  Paul  Devlin. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On 
Page  72,  Resolution  Number  29,  Support  For 
Indoor  Air  Quality.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  chairman.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR,  FAHERTY:  Move  adoption  and  ~ 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question. 

All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 


MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  73,  Resolution  Number 

30,  Support  For  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Institute,  AFL-CIO.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  chairman.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  for  adoption. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second.  On  the  question.  All 
in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  74,  Resolution  Number 

31,  The  Resolution  For  The  National  AFL- 
CIO.  The  committee  recommends  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 
MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  seconded? 
VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question. 
All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 
VOICES:  Aye. 
MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 
A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  74,  Resolution  Number 

32,  Support  Privacy  Act.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question. 

I  think  this  is  very,  very  important.  The  brother 
at  the  first  mike. 

VOICE:  Local  718,  Boston  firefighters.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  motion.  This  motion  by  the 
executive  officers  points  to  who  is  in  favor  of. 
We  positively  need  something  like  this. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you.  Brother  Johnson. 
Anything  else  on  the  resolution? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
workers  can  have,  is  the  right  to  privacy.  When 
you  look  around  and  you  see  what  is  being  done 
with  monitoring  in  the  workplace,  drug  testing 
in  the  workplace,  taking  away  the  rights  that  we 
have  as  citizens  of  this  United  States.  And  they 
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are  being  enacted  by  employers  who  don't  care. 
What  we  need  is  our  private  lives.  The  work- 
place is  where  we  do  our  work,  and  we  still  have 
our  private  lives.  So  I  urge  adoption  of  this. 

I  call  for  the  vote.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  On  Page  77,  Resolution  Num- 
ber 36,  Support  For  Corporate  Tax  Reporting. 
This  is  a  parallel  resolution  to  Resolution  Num- 
ber 17  which  we  passed  yesterday  following  the 
remarks  by  Jim  Braude.  The  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  of  Resolution  36. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded.  On  the 
question.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  DEVLIN:  Page  78,  Resolution  Number 
38,  Support  For  COPE  Program.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded. 

On  the  question.  Just  a  reminder.  What  we  did 
today  on  the  per  capita  increase  was  to  put  some 
more  money  into  COPE.  We  know  and  you 
know  that  political  action  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arms  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  We  need 
those  COPE  dollars,  and  what  we  do  with  those 
COPE  dollars  is  elect  our  friends,  defeat  our 
enemies. 

Wh^t  is  going  to  be  happening  in  this  legislative 
session  coming  up  is  going  to  be  very,  very 
important.  It  is  not  how  the  record  has  been 
over  the  past  years,  because  it  is  a  new  legisla- 
ture up  there.  It  is  starting  from  this  legislative 
session  and  how  their  votes  are.  And  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  what  happens  up  on  the  Hill 
is  reflected  in  our  hall,  and  that  they  know  it. 
And  I  would  hope  that  the  individual  locals  look 
upon  the  records  of  the  people  that  they  are 
working  for,  check  with  our  officers  and  see 
what  their  labor  record  is. 


As  people  in  labor  unions,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  work  with  all  their  labor  record,  and  not  as  a 
friend  on  another  piece  of  legislation,  but  what 
their  labor  record  is.  We  are  trade  unionists, 
and  that  is  what  we  should  be  looking  at  is  their 
labor  record. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  else  on  the  resolu- 
tion? Hearing  none,  call  for  a  vote.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTT:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  see  carried. 

MR  DEVLIN:  Page  78,  Resolution  Number 
39,  Support  the  Legislative  Program.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  adoption,  Mr.  Chair. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  for  adoption  and  sec- 
onded. 

On  the  question.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried.  We  are  going  to  hold  off 
on  the  rest  of  the  resolutions  and  give  us  about 
a  minute  or  so.  Speaker  Flaherty,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  great  segue  into  the  House  speaker 
coming  into  the  hall,  to  talk  about  our  COPE 
program  and  our  legislative  programs.  He  is  in 
the  building  and  he  is  walking  in.  We  are  going 
to  hold  off  until  Speaker  Flaherty  comes  in.  It 
should  be  about  a  one-minute  recess. 

(Recess.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  The  convention  will  come 
back  to  order,  please.  It  seems  as  though  we 
have  a  lot  of  laborers  in  the  hall.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  John  Coughlin  from  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  has  a  birthday.  Happy  birthday,  John. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time,  I  am  going  to  ask 
Secretary-Treasurer  Bob  Haynes,  a  former 
Cantabridgian,  to  introduce  his  former  repre- 
sentative, now  his  Speaker  of  the  House.  Bob 
Haynes. 

MR  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Joe.  Good  morn- 
ing, everybody,  again.  It  is  true,  I  was  bom  in 
Cambridge,  the  People's  Republic  of  Cam- 
bridge for  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
Cambridge. 

The  next  speaker  is  a  friend,  personal  friend,  an 
articulate,  savvy  Democrat,  straight  shooter, 
somebody  who  tells  it  like  it  is,  somebody  that 
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has  been,  spent  his  time  or  his  career  defending 
the  interests  of  working  people.  A  person  that 
Joe  Faherty  and  Bob  Haynes  could  call  up  in 
the  morning  and  get  an  appointment  within  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  believe  it  or  not, 
here  in  the  Commonwealth. 

This  is  a  guy  that  is  a  Democrat.  This  is  a  guy 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  talk  to  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make,  keep  Democrats  in  line  here  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  guy  that  could  do  it. 

Please  welcome  our  friend,  our  speaker,  Char- 
lie Flaherty  from  Canton. 

(Applause.) 

SPEAKER  FLAHERTY:  Thank  you  very 
much,  Bob.  Congratulations  to  you  and  Joe  and 
everybody  else  on  your  re-election.  I  under- 
stand you  did  it  the  way  we  do  it  in  the  House, 
unanimously. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning,  to  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  being  with  you  and 
addressing  you  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  remind  you  of  the  question  that  we  were  all 
asked  by  the  Republican  candidate.  President 
of  this  country  in  the  start  of  the  '80's.  Are  you 
better  off  now  than  you  were  four  years  ago? 

VOICES:  No. 

MR.  FLAHERTY:  Are  you  better  off  now  than 
you  were  two  years  ago,  one  year  ago  or  six 
months  ago?  Of  course  you  aren't.  When  Ron- 
ald Reagan  ran  for  President,  he  criticized 
Jimmy  Carter  for  the  size  of  the  national  debt. 
In  the  ten  years  of  the  Reagan/Bush  adminis- 
tration they  have  accumulated  more  debt  for 
America  than  all  of  the  Presidents  in  the  histoiy 
of  this  country  from  George  Washington 
through  Jimmy  Carter. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace.  And  one  result  of  that 
is  that  last  year  alone  the  federal  government 
spent  $185  billion  paying  off  the  interest  on  that 
debt.  $185  billion  that  could  have  been  spent  on 
prcr/iding  housing  for  the  people  of  America; 
on  providing  a  decent  education  for  our  young 
people;  on  providing  access  to  quality  health 
care;  and  on  improving  our  infrastructure.  $185 
billion  in  one  fiscal  year.  And  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  Reagany^ush  administration  they 
raised  taxes  in  America  14  times,  14  times. 
Mostly  on  middle-income  and  poor  people, 
while  championing  the  man  who  says  read  my 
lips. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  gap,  the  disparity  in 
income  grew  wider  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Those  in  the  top  one  per- 
cent of  income  in  America  saw  their  income 
grow  122  percent,  while  middle-income  and 


lower-income  people  realized  a  reduction  of 
ten  percent. 

We  let  it  happen.  We  let  it  happen.  We  let  them 
convince  the  people  of  America  and  the  people 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion to  vote  their  fears  and  not  their  hopes.  And 
we  let  them  come  into  the  family  we  always  had, 
the  family  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  divide 
us.  And  shame  on  us  for  letting  it  happen. 
Shame  on  us  for  letting  it  happen  nationally  and 
shame  on  us  for  letting  it  happen  in  this  state. 
And  we  all  were  part  of  letting  it  happen. 

I  think  we  all  now  recognize  that  it  is  time,  well 
near  past  the  time  for  us  to  turn  that  around,  to 
return  to  basics.  For  those  of  us  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  positions  of  elected  responsibil- 
ity, to  return  to  basics  and  remember  where  we 
came  from  and  who  our  friends  are.  And  for 
those  of  you  in  the  labor  union,  to  return  to 
basics  and  remember  where  you  came  from  and 
who  your  friends  are,  and  the  flghts  that  your 
predecessors  made  and  many  in  this  room  made 
to  gain  many  of  the  benefits  you  have  that  are 
now  endangered,  and  the  fights  that  we  made 
and  our  predecessors  made  in  the  legislature  to 
secure  many  of  those  benefits  for  you. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  basics,  to  build  the  tradi- 
tional, or  rebuild  the  traditional  Democratic 
coalition,  take  the  state  back,  take  this  country 
back,  put  America  back  to  work.  Restore  the 
dream  that  every  American  has  of  owning  his 
or  her  own  home.  Provide  our  children  nation- 
ally, in  this  state,  with  a  decent  quality  educa- 
tion, so  that  they  could  be  productive  tax-paying 
members  of  society.  Provide  access  to  quality 
health  care  to  all  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay. 

We  have  a  President  who  sees  no  need  to  invest 
in  repairing  our  infrastructure;  leave  it  to  the 
states.  We  have  a  governor  who  sees  no  need  to 
invest  in  our  own  infrastructure.  Our  national 
network  of  highways  were  built  in  the  1950's. 
Our  population  has  doubled  since  then.  The 
number  of  cars  have  tripled  since  then,  and  the 
numbers  of  trucks  on  the  roads  we  have  have 
quadrupled  since  then. 

The  highways  and  bridges  in  Massachusetts  are 
in  disrepair,  many  of  them  dangerously  so.  And 
part  of  our  restoring  our  economy  in  this  state 
is  to  provide  for  the  easy  movement  of  goods 
and  services.  And  part  of  putting  people  back 
to  work  is  to  spend  money  on  repairing  that 
infrastructure. 

So  you  bring  down  the  30  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  building  trades  in  Massachu- 
setts, 90  percent  in  some  regions  of  the  state, 
and  you  prime  the  economy  as  govemement 
always  has.  And  that  is  the  biggest  mistake  we 
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have  made,  we  have  let  them  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  and  the  people  of  America 
that  government  is  the  problem,  not  part  of  the 
answer.  And  it  is  time  to  put  away  once  and  for 
all  the  myth  that  government  cannot  make 
things  happen  and  make  things  happen  right. 
And  we  have  let  that  happen  out  of  apathy,  out 
of  neglect,  out  of  not  caring  enough,  out  of, 
quite  frankly,  sometime  thinking,  well,  I  have 
got  mine,  and  forgetting  that  you  have  yours 
because  someone  before  you  cared  enough  to 
make  sure  that  even  though  he  or  she  had  his, 
he  wanted  you  to  get  yours.  It  is  your  responsi- 
bility to  have  that  same  feeling  for  the  folks  a 
little  below  you  on  that  rung  in  the  economic 
ladder. 

It  has  happened  because  a  lot  of  us  in  public 
office  haven't  been  willing  to  stand  up  and 
speak  out  and  take  the  brickbats  that  come 
when  you  do  that,  and  take  the  criticism,  the 
abusive  criticism.  Because  too  often  now,  more 
often  than  others,  the  only  rewards  for  public 
service  is  in  abuse,  criticism  and  ingratitude.  So 
people  develop  a  bunker  mentality  in  my  busi- 
ness, gee,  I  know  it  is  a  tough  vote,  I  know  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  tough  vote.  I 
know  I  should  speak  out,  but  if  I  do  I  am  going 
to  be  whacked  in  my  local  paper  or  this  group 
or  that  group  is  going  to  be  offended.  Gee,  I 
would  like  to  be  with  you  and  I  know  I  told  you 
I  would  be,  but  I  went  home  last  night  and  there 
were  three  telephone  calls  on  the  other  side  or 
I  got  a  postcard.  And  we  have  got  to  change  that. 
Not  you,  me,  and  I  will. 

We  overruled  a  gubernatorial  veto  on  employee 
health  benefits. 

(Applause.) 

SPEAKER  FLAHERTY:  And  we  talked  about 
doing  it.  The  Senate  president  and  I  said,  gee, 
we'd  better  call  the  labor  leaders  and  get  them 
up  there.  And  we  looked  at  each  other  and  said, 
call  the  labor  leaders,  for  what?  It  is  not  their 
responsibility,  it  is  our  responsibility.  We  are 
the  elected  officials,  we  will  provide  the  leader- 
ship. We  will  get  the  House  votes,  and  we  did. 
And  we  got  a  lot  of  Republican  votes  with  it.  Do 
you  know  why?  Because  they  still  appreciate  the 
clout  that  you  have.  As  much  as  they  may  think 
and  you  may  think  that  you  don't,  they  know 
that  you  do,  and  they  appreciate  it.  And  we 
passed  a  resolution  the  other  day  memorializ- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to  sign 
the  unemployment  compensation  bill  just  put 
on  his  desk. 

(Applause.) 

SPEAKER  FLAHERTY:  The  Republican 
leader  in  the  House  called  me  and  he  said  that 
he  was  up  at  11  o'clock,  they  want  it  debated  by 


1:00.  He  called  me  in  between  the  two,  he  said, 
"I  thought  we  said  this  year  we  weren't  going  to 
waste  our  time  debating  national  and  interna- 
tional issues.  Gee,  did  you  forget  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  two  years  ago?  We  sometimes 
didn't  get  it  taken  off  the  calendar  until  4:00  or 
5:00  in  the  afternoon,  you  had  so  many  resolu- 
tions. This  is  an  important  issue  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  people  of  America,  and 
we  are  going  to  debate  it." 

But  they  didn't  debate  the  issue,  they  debated 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  never  once  talked 
about  the  issue.  And  when  we  had  the  two- 
thirds  vote  and  seconded  and  got  the  roll  call, 
surprise,  146  to  nothing. 

(Applause.) 

SPEAKER  FLAHERTY:  That  is  what  we  have 
got  to  do,  put  it  to  them,  don't  be  afraid  to  take 
the  issue  to  them.  We  have  got  a  governor 
sitting  in  that  comer  office  that  told  me  in 
December  before  he  ever  raised  his  hand  to  be 
sworn  in  to  that  office  that  they  polled  every- 
thing —Paul  Vellucci  was  with  him.  He  almost 
fell  off  the  chair.  He  said  as  one  example  he 
polled  the  increase  in  the  fare  of  the  M.B.T.A. 
and  to  increase  it  for  the  elderly.  So  that  is  what 
theyproposed  and  that  what  is  they  do,  they  poll 
everything.  So  what  do  they  do  as  a  result  of  the 
polls?  They  cut  public  assistance  programs.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  polls  said  the  poor  aren't  pop- 
ular. And  they  raised  tuition  or  raised  fees  in 
our  public  institutions  of  higher  education, 
which  is  not  surprising.  The  polls  said  students 
aren't  popular.  And  they  went  after  hard-won 
and  well-deserved  benefits  of  state  employees, 
because  not  surprising  the  polls  said  state  em- 
ployees aren't  popular.  And  then,  surprise  of  all 
surprises,  when  the  Senate  president  and  I 
stood  up  to  him  in  the  early  days  of  his  admin- 
istration and  he  threatened  one  day  to  call  the 
House  back  into  session  and  I  said  we  are  al- 
ready coming  in,  I  said  we  are  going  to  call  the 
Senate  back  into  session,  he  said,  "If  you  don't 
do  what  I  want,  I  am  going  to  go  back  in  to 
campaign  for  the  next  two  years."  He  did  that 
because  the  polls  showed  that  we  were  still 
everybody's  favorite  whipping  boy. 

The  legislature  isn't  popular,  okay,  that  is  fine, 
but  the  logical  extension  of  that  is  that  we  could 
save  the  people  of  Massachusetts  a  lot  of  money 
by  eliminating  the  governor's  office  and  lieuten- 
ant governor's  office  and  just  buying  a  $120  ~ 

(Applause.) 

SPEAKER  FLAHERTY:  Just  buying  a  $120 
seismometer,  leave  it  in  the  comer  office,  let  it 
record  shifts  in  public  opinion.  That  is  not  what 
government  is  all  about,  and  that  is  not  what  we 
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as  Democrats  are  all  about,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  let  that  happen. 

Now,  we  did  a  lot  of  things  that  we  didn't  like  to 
do  this  year,  and  it  was  painful.  It  was  painful 
for  us  and  it  was  a  painful  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  that  were  hurt  and  would  be 
hurt  by  the  budget  that  we  enacted.  But  we  had 
no  choice.  We  had  no  choice.  And  I  will  tell  you 
why  we  had  no  choice.  Because  there  was  an 
election  last  fall  when  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts elected  a  Republican  governor,  and  they 
elected  eight  more  Republican  senators,  and  so 
he  had  the  folks  in  the  Senate  to  sustain  the 
veto,  and  we  were  faced  with  going  belly  up  as 
a  Commonwealth,  if  we  didn't  have  a  balanced 
budget  in  place  by  July  1.  We  would  have  been 
declared  a  non-investment  state.  We  would 
have  had  junk  bonds,  and  the  people  that  now 
invest  in  Massachusetts  would  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  being  so.  And  we  experienced  in 
the  Commonwealth  the  same  trouble  we  have 
on  the  federal  level,  albeit  to  a  much  less  de- 
gree. 

Before  the  last  fiscal  year  we  raised  a  billion 
dollars  in  taxes.  We  cut  a  billion  dollars  from 
the  budget  and  we  borrowed  a  billion  dollars 
and  we  still  had  a  $2  billion  deficit.  And  that 
billion  dollars  that  we  borrowed  cost  us  $230 
million  to  pay  back  over  the  next  seven  years 
because  we  had  made  a  short  term  loan,  and 
that  was  the  size  of  the  local  aid  last  year. 

And  those  people  in  counsel,  well,  put  a  tax 
program  on  his  desk  as  a  part  of  a  balancing  act. 
If  we  did  that,  if  in  fact  we  had  the  votes  to  do 
it  to  begin  with,  if  we  did  it  and  say  we  put  a 
budget  on  his  desk  that  was  $12  billion  and 
included  $500  million  in  taxes  to  avoid  $500 
million  in  further  cuts,  he  vetoes  that  section  of 
the  budget.  The  veto  is  sustained  in  the  Senate, 
we  have  no  balanced  budget.  Wall  Street  says 
that  is  it,  non-investment,  and  we  go  belly  up, 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country.  We 
weren't  about  to  let  that  happen  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Now,  hopefully  that  is  behind.  All  I  could  tell 
you  is  it  is  balanced  precariously.  And  we 
bought  in  with  a  couple  of  gimmicks  with  regard 
to  sale  of  assets,  restructure  of  debt,  borrow 
from  the  Mass.  Water  Resources  Authority, 
because  if  we  didn't  do  that  we  had  to  cut 
further  in  human  services,  transportation  and 
the  like.  So  if  our  budget  estimates  prove  to  be 
a  little  short,  then  we  will  be  out  of  trouble.  If 
they  don't,  they  are  on  the  money,  we  are  going 
to  revisit  the  problem  next  year  and  the  year 
after. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  still  things  that 
the  governor  could  do  to  put  people  back  to 


work,  and  they  are  not  doing  that  with  this 
administration.  They  think  balance  the  budget, 
give  a  tax  reduction  and  that  takes  care  of  the 
problem  in  Massachusetts.  One  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  receive  70  percent  of  the  benefit  of 
the  capital  gains  reduction.  One  percent  re- 
ceives 70  percent.  And  it  is  the  same  mantra 
nationally.  Bush  wants  to  reduce  capital  gains. 
And  this  helps  nobody  but  their  own  friends. 
But  they  are  not  going  to  have  their  way  because 
you  and  I,  working  together,  restoring  the  old 
traditional  Democratic  coalition,  are  going  to 
make  sure  that  they  don't.  And  we  can  do  it.  We 
can  do  it.  And  we  have  to,  quite  frankly,  hold 
people's  heels  to  the  fire. 

I  remind  my  members  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  individually,  as  I  see  from  their  lights  up  on 
the  board,  that  there  might  be  an  occasional 
problem  but  that  is  why  they  are  there.  They  are 
there  because  they  have  a  D  after  their  names. 
They  may  wonder  how  they  contest  their  pri- 
mary, but  once  they  get  by  that  primary  in  this 
state  until  the  last  legislation,  a  D  after  the 
name  was  tantamount  to  election  or  re-elec- 
tion. That  brings  with  it  a  great  responsibility. 
And  I  intend  to  insure  that  they  meet  that 
responsibility  individually  and  collectively. 

(Applause.) 

SPEAKER  FLAHERTY:  And  quite  frankly,  I 
need  your  help  in  doing  it,  because  you've  got 
to  let  them  know  that  you  are  watching  to  see 
that  that  D  means  something.  And  then  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  D  after  the  name  reflects  a 
commitment  and  a  philosophy  and  an  under- 
standing. And  that  is  not  automatic,  that  just 
because  there  is  a  D  after  the  name  you  are 
going  to  get  the  PAC  checks  and  the  votes  and 
the  help  at  the  polls.  You  have  got  to  look 
beyond  the  D,  look  at  the  voting  record,  look  at 
the  track  record,  look  at  the  public  statements. 
You  have  got  to  do  it,  we  have  all  got  to  do  it 
together.  It  is  a  team  effort. 

Being  part  of  a  team  means  just  that,  people 
have  to  understand  that  every  action  has  conse- 
quences. There  are  good  consequences  and 
there  are  bad  consequences.  We  all  experience 
that,  and  people  have  to  understand  that  before 
the  fact,  understand  what  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  are.  Have  them  explained  to  you. 
Then  it  is  their  choice,  not  yours  or  mine. 

People  say,  "Well,  why  did  you  choose  this  per- 
son and  not  choose  this  person  rather  than  this 
other  person  of  the  leadership  team?"  I  didn't 
choose  anybody,  they  chose  themselves.  They 
chose  themselves  by  their  actions  in  the  p^st.  I 
just  review  those  actions.  And  they  will  choose 
themselves  in  the  future. 
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People  make  their  own  choices,  whether  they 
realize  it  or  not.  My  responsibility  is  to  make 
sure  that  they  understand,  before  they  make  the 
choice,  the  consequences  of  both  sides  of  the 
ledger,  and  then  they  are  free  to  do  what  they 
want.  But  they  understand  whatever  choice  they 
make  automatically  triggers  those  conse- 
quences that  go  with  that  choice,  and  that  is 
what  you  have  to  do,  too.  But  we  can  do  it. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end,  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  inflghting  that  Ls  going  on  among  the  vari- 
ous groups  that  have  always  been  part  of  the 
traditional  part  of  the  Democratic  coalition. 
And  it  is  time  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  in  office  at  eveiy  level  in  this 
country,  that  the  Democrats  understand  ^at  it 
is  to  be  a  Democrat,  and  to  understand  the 
responsibility  we  have  in  government  to  help  to 
put  people  to  work,  to  strengthen  our  economy, 
to  rebuild  our  infrastructure,  to  educate  our 
children,  to  provide  affordable  quality  health 
care  for  all  our  people,  and  to  restore  people's 
faith  in  their  government,  in  their  leaders, 
whether  they  be  government  leaders  or  union 
leaders  or  academic  leaders.  And  most  im- 
portantly, in  themselves.  Because  in  the  final 
analysis  the  major  responsibility  of  leadership 
in  \^atever  arena  is  to  keep  hope  alive.  So  let's 
get  about  the  business  of  doing  that. 

It  is  great  to  be  with  you  this  morning. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  Representative  Suzanne 
Bump. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  She  is  a  representative  from 
Braintree,  also,  the  House  chair  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  a  good,  not  a  good,  but  a  great 
friend  of  labor.  She  is  part  of  that  leadership 
team  that  Charlie  talked  about,  and  she  has  the 
thoughts  of  the  working  person  when  she  takes 
a  vote.  And  when  we  look  at  her  record,  we 
know  that  the  thoughts  of  the  working  person 
is  in  her  vote.  So  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  microphone  Representative  Suzanne 
Bump. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BUMP:  Thank  you  very 
much.  President  Faherty,  and  congratulations 
to  you  and  all  of  your  officers  on  your  election. 

I'm  very  pleased  and  honored  to  be  speaking 
before  you  today.  For  I  am  indebted  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  my  district  and  all 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  wayyou  have  nurtured 
me  in  my  public  life.  From  my  very  first  cam- 
paign to  my  recent  appointment  as  House  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Labor  you  have  been  there  for  me.  And  I  ap- 
preciate that  and  am  glad  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  publicly  thank  you  for  that,  and  also  to 
acknowledge  the  role  that  the  gentleman  that 
preceded  me  played  in  bringing  me  to  the  status 
I  hold  today. 

I  didn't  intend  to  make  this  a  partisan  speech, 
but  then  I  read  a  couple  of  stories  last  week 
about  our  Republican  governor's  recent  preoc- 
cupations. Early  last  week  our  governor,  Billy 
Bull  Moose  Weld,  showed  he's  more  interested, 
he  is  more  interested  in  investigating  why  a 
moose  was  killed  in  Natick  than  why  there  are 
more  soup  kitchens  open  now  in  Boston  than 
there  were  in  the  Great  Depression. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESE^JTATIVE  BUMP:  Later  that  same 
week  Governor  Bull  Moose  shifted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  prematurely  dead  moose  to  the 
Grateful  Dead  band.  You  remember  the  Grate- 
ful Dead,  a  band  from  the  '60's.  Perfect  heroes 
for  Governor  Bull  Moose,  a  governor  from  the 
'60's,  the  1760's.  But  you  would  expect  Gover- 
nor Bull  Moose  to  like  a  nostalgia  band. 
Yankees  love  to  talk  about  nostalgia.  They  like 
to  talk  about  the  good  old  days  when  their 
people  came  over  on  the  Mayflower.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  steal  land  from  the  natives 
and  build  the  Plymouth  colony.  Then  th^ 
moved  from  larceny  to  genocide  and  th^wiped 
out  the  natives.  And  if  we  aren't  careful  we  will 
be  next. 

Bull  Moose,  you  know,  has  a  cousin  down  in 
Washington,  D.C.  You  know  him,  the  head  of 
the  New  Worid  Order,  President  Bull  Bleep. 
Bull  Bleep  is  a  man  of  vision,  television.  He  goes 
on  TV  to  discuss  world  events  every  time  the 
people  begin  to  look  at  the  problems  here  at 
home.  You  think  it  was  just  coincidence  that  he 
came  out  with  major  arms  reductions  on  Friday 
night,  just  as  Congressional  Democrats  were 
preparing  to  extend  unemployment  benefits? 
The  only  time  that  Bull  Moose  and  Bull  Bleep 
can  find  the  working  place  is  when  they  are 
looking  for  privates  to  fight  a  war. 

I  hope  I  haven't  offended  you  for  a  man  to  use 
l^leep"  in  public  and  for  a  woman  to  do  so  in 
any  place,  and  I  thought  of  using  "expletive 
deleted,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  polite  when  the 
Republicans  are  so  rude  as  to  tolerate  hunger, 
homelessness,  joblessness  and  homelessness. 
But  if  the  Republicans  will  address  these  prob- 
lems I  will  be  happy  to  find  a  more  gentle 
synonym.  In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  them  to  cut 
the  bleep. 

Going  through  the  newspapers,  I  came  across 
some  headlines  which  I  believe  say  a  lot  about 
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the  Republican  party.  First  from  April,  "Weld 
proposes  unemployment-benefit  cut"  as  part  of 
his  effort  to  restore  fiscal  stability  to  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund.  And  then  how  about  today 
"Bush  repeats  pledge  to  veto  jobless  aid  bill" 
about  the  impending  federal  legislation. 

And  finally,  from  last  week,  "Weld  tuning  up  tax 
cutplan."  At  least  with  the  GOPyou  knowwhat 
side  they  are  on;  it  is  the  wrong  side. 

And  I  really  cringe  to  hear  Governor  Weld  talk 
about  these  kind  of  tax  breaks,  especially  when 
I  recall  my  involvement  with  many  of  you  last 
year  on  the  Vote  No  on  Question  3  campaign. 
Such  tax  policies  fly  in  the  face  of  the  lessons 
that  we  learned  about  trickle-down  economics 
from  the  Reagan  era.  I  once  saw  an  editorial 
cartoon  that  said  more  than  a  thousand  words 
ever  could  about  trickle-down.  Small  people 
labeled  "working  stiffs"  cowering  beneath  a 
man  labeled  "big  business"  and  he  was  relieving 
himself  on  people  cowering  below  him.  It  cer- 
tainly got  the  point  across.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  someone  like  Governor  Weld-to-do, 
however,  has  never  felt  the  rain.  His  trust  fund 
is  his  umbrella. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  since  they  came  to 
power  in  this  state,  the  Republicans  have  pro- 
vided ample  evidence  of  their  willingness  to 
exploit  disadvantaged  working  people.  A  de- 
bate in  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago  offered 
insight  on  what  side  the  Republicans  really  are 
on.  I  was  debating  a  bill  that  would  help  the 
public  gain  access  to  information  about  shady 
dealings  of  real  estate  speculators.  A  member 
of  the  Republican  leadership  took  the  mike  in 
opposition  and  he  said,  "Government  shouldn't 
get  involved  in  private  people's  business  un- 
less,of  course,  it  involves  public  dollars."  What 
a  philosophy;  what  a  set  of  values.  Still  wonder- 
ing how  the  S  and  L  crisis  occurred? 

It  is  this  complete  lack  of  concern  for  the  impact 
of  private  actions,  of  private  business  on  the 
public  interest,  this  enshrinement  of  profit- 
making  and  profit-taking  that  underlies  most  of 
the  schemes  put  forward  by  the  Republicans  in 
Washington  and  also  in  our  comer  office.  And 
most  often  this  comes  at  the  expense  of  working 
stiffs,  or  unemployed  stiffs  now,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Look  at  the  way  these  Republicans  in  the  State 
House  are  scapegoating  workers.  Workers' 
comp  increases  get  you  under?  Then  blame 
everybody  but  the  employer.  The  unemploy- 
ment fund  is  running  out  of  money?  Then  cut 
benefits  and  cut  eligibility.  A  difficulty  starting 
business?  Establish  enterprise  zones  where  we 
could  waive  health  and  safety  standards  which 
go  into  the  cost  of  doing  business.  And  the 


policy  goes  over  to  their  fiscal  problem  as  well. 
Need  more  revenue?  Make  retail  workers  work 
on  holidays  and  Sunday  mornings.  Want  to  cut 
public  construction  costs?  Cut  the  prevailing 
wage.  Of  course,  don't  cut  the  profits. 

Those  are  matters,  those  are  just  the  matters 
that  come  to  my  mind  on  commerce  and  labor. 
Well,  these  views  are  myopic  and  they  are  dan- 
gerous, and  the  Democrats  on  Commerce  and 
Labor  and  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  re- 
jected eveiy  one  of  them  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BUMP:  And  anyone 
who  thinks  this  administration  is  filling  govern- 
ment jobs  with  the  best  and  the  brightest  need 
only  look  at  some  of  the  Governor's  recent 
hires.  Governor  Weld  is  about  as  goo-goo  as  the 
Haitian  general  who  just  overthrew  President 
Aristide. 

In  my  dealings  with  the  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Accidents  alone,  I  have  encountered  Ge- 
rard Benoit.  Remember  him?  He  was  the 
campaign  worker  who  had  abused  the  workers' 
compensation  system  and  then  ended  up  on  his 
payroll.  And  how  about  the  former  commis- 
sioner, John  Lane?  A  Weld  man  who  fiddled 
while  the  DIA  burned  and  delays  got  longer. 

Finally,  the  administration  realized  the  error 
that  they  made  with  that  hire.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  with  no  management  skills  who 
was  supposed  to  turn  around  a  troubled  bu- 
reaucracy suggests  a  profound  cynicism  to  gov- 
ernment and  the  whole  notion  of  workmen's 
compensation  reform. 

Let  me  turn  to  workmen's  compensation  re- 
form, since  it  is  an  issue  that  all  of  you  know  that 
I  am  very  much  involved  with  right  now.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  governor's  efforts  in 
workers'  compensation  reform  to  contain  the 
costs  of  workers'  compensation  does  something 
in  a  way  that  really  lets  employers  off  the  hook. 
By  contrast,  a  bill  that  I  and  my  Senate  co-chair. 
Senator  Lois  Pines,  will  be  putting  out  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  will  force  all  parties  to 
change  their  behavior.  Insurers  will  be  subject 
to  new,  enhanced  oversight.  Lawyers'  abusive 
practices  will  be  eliminated;  medical  providers 
recommending  unnecessary  treatment  will  face 
sanctions;  employees  who  are  well  enough  to 
return  to  work  will  have  to  do  so.  And  employ- 
ers are  going  to  have  to  improve  safety  and 
bring  injured  workers  back  to  work. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BUMP:  The  goal  of  this 
bill  is  to  return  the  comp  system  to  those  who  it 
was  set  up  to  serve,  employers  and  injured 
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workers.  We  can't  adequately  serve  injured 
workers  without  requiring  any  changes  from 
employers.  As  your  President  Faherty  said  in  a 
Channel  5  editorial,  employers  must  improve 
safety  and  they  must  be  encouraged  to  bring 
employees  back  to  work.  Employers  who  have 
high  lost-time  accident  rates  will  have  to  bring 
in  safety  professionals  to  drawup  injurypreven- 
tion  plans.  And  the  plans  won't  just  look  at 
OSHA  compliance,  they  will  go  much  further 
than  that  and  look  at  occupational  disease  and 
the  whole  issue  of  workplace  design.  And  these 
plans  will  have  to  be  implemented. 

I  also  agree  with  President  Faherty  when  he  says 
that  employers  must  offer  employees  the  option 
of  returning  to  work  more  quickly.  A  pro- 
worker  comp  system  is,  after  all,  one  which  pays 
out  the  benefits  to  which  you  are  entitled,  gets 
you  healthy  and  returns  you  to  work. 

Under  the  Bump-Pines  bill  most  employers  will 
be  offering  light  duties  so  that  workers  can 
return  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  The 
unavailability  of  worker  retraining  programs  or 
vocational  rehab,  also  hurts  workers.  Workers 
who  receive  such  training  soon  after  they  are 
injured  are  significantly  more  likely  to  return  to 
the  work  force. 

We  intend  to  make  sure  that  people  get  access 
to  vocational  rehab,  as  early  as  possible  when  it 
could  really  make  a  difference  in  their  ability  to 
return  to  work.  You  all  know  that  much  is  made 
of  worker  fraud,  of  employees  who  break  the 
laws  surrounding  workers'  compensation.  Yet 
you  and  I  know  that  it  is  greatly  exaggerated  and 
even  sensationalized  by  the  media  and  even  the 
public.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  does  exist,  it  has 
to  be  punished. 

And  the  Bump-Pines  bill  will  crack  down,  for 
instance,  on  runners,  those  people  who  steer 
workers  to  attorneys  for  particular  kickbacks 
whether  workers  are  injured  or  not.  Violators 
will  face  criminal  penalties  and  so  will  employ- 
ers. Our  bill  goes  after  those  who,  for  instance, 
change  the  name  of  their  companies  or 
misclassify  their  employees,  just  to  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  workers'  comp 
system. 

It  will  increase  fines  and  impose  jail  terms  on 
those  who  commit  fraud,  not  just  employees 
who  commit  fraud,  but  doctors  and  employers 
and  attorneys  who  commit  fraud.  And  it  will 
establish  a  private  right  of  action  for  a  contrac- 
torwho  loses  hisjob,  who  loses  a  job  to  another 
contractor  who  is  committing  workmen's  com- 
pensation fraud. 

Distinct  from  fraud  is  abuse,  and  abuse,  unfor- 
tunately, is  all  too  common  in  this  system.  It  is 
actually  a  main  reason  why  comp  premiums  are 


rising  so  fast.  And  it  is  putting  employers  out  of 
business  and  increasing  joblessness  amongyour 
brothers  and  sisters. 

The  bill,  therefore,  cracks  down  and  hopefully 
eliminates  abusive  behavior  by  doctors  and  law- 
yers and  employers,  and  yes,  even  from  your 
own  members.  Additionally,  we  are  going  to  be 
allowing  organized  labor  to  collectively  bargain 
over  other  cost -containing  issues  like  the  estab- 
lishment of  PPO's  for  medical  treatment,  so 
that  workers  will  be  sure  that  we  have  access  to 
medical  care,  and  also  to  be  able  to  control 
medical  costs,  and  it  willlet  you  bargain  over 
alternative  dispute  resolutions  so  you  could 
avoid  the  tangled  web  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Accidents.  I  believe  that  all  of  these 
measures  will  produce  a  better,  fairer  workers' 
compensation  system. 

Admittedly,  there  is  strong  medicine  in  here, 
but  it  is  strong  medicine  that  everyone  is  going 
to  have  to  take,  because  if  we  could  eliminate 
abuse  and  the  comp  costs  will  finally  get  under 
control,  more  businesses  will  be  able  to  stay 
open,  stay  competitive,  and  more  workers  will 
retain  their  jobs. 

Then  again,  you  might  think  that  all  this  is  just 
a  bunch  of  bull  bleep.  My  earlier  jokes  notwith- 
standing, however,  I  knowyou  won't.  I  hope  you 
will  join  in  me  in  the  effort  to  reform  workmen's 
compensation,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  time 
and  your  attention  today,  and  your  consistent 
support. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Representative 
Bump. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  day  today  is  going  to  be 
featured  on  health  care,  and  our  next  speaker. 
Dr.  Jane  Fulton,  is  one  of  the  experts  in  the 
field,  only  not  in  the  United  States,  in  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  who  is  in  a  health  care  system 
that  the  United  States  should  look  at.  Dr.  Jane 
Fulton  is  currently  a  professor  of  ethics  and 
strategic  management  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa. She  has  held  appointments  on  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada,  Medical  Research  Council 
of  Canada  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  On- 
tario. She  has  a  weekly  radio  show  on  CBC 
called  "Health  Watch"  and  appears  frequently 
on  Canadian  and  U.S.  television.  Dr.  Fulton  is 
widely  published  in  academic  and  professional 
journals  and  has  written  a  book  on  health  pro- 
fessions. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce Dr.  Jane  Fulton.  Dr.  Fulton. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  FULTON:  Can  you  hear  me  in  the  back?  I 
actually  don't  like  standing  on  stages  much.  I 
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don't  have  much  voice  today.  I  am  actually 
amazed  by  the  freedom  of  speech  you  are  al- 
lowed in  Massachusetts.  If  I  had  gotten  up  in  a 
Canadian  audience  and  spoken  as  openly  and 
straightforwardly  as  the  elected  representatives 
just  had,  I  would  be  put  in  the  slammer.  So  I 
really  am  pleased  to  be  in  a  place  where  there 
is  free  speech. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  FULTON:  I  understand  your  interest  in 
health  care,  folks.  Senator  Kennedy  is  coming 
by  and  other  people  who  are  interested  in 
health  care  in  America.  One  of  my  purposes  for 
the  next  few  minutes  is  to  give  you  a  brief 
overview  of  what  the  Canadian  health  ^tem  is 
like,  what  it  might  be  like  if  you  thought  about 
universal  health  care  in  Massachusetts  and 
what  it  can  do  for  your  health  care.  Because  in 
Canada,  although  the  workers  have  a  total  take- 
home  package,  the  amount  of  money  is  larger 
than  yours  anditmightbe  useful  for  you  to  have 
a  look  at  how  we  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  be  a  little  bit  irreverent  if  I  may. 
In  Canada  we  are  only  allowed  to  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  fear  of  retribution, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  and  if  we  could  lower  the 
lights  in  the  front  a  bit  we  might  be  able  to  see 
this  better,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  the  public 
hospitals  in  America  for  the  37  million  people 
who  don't  have  enough  health  insurance  to  get 
good  access,  the  public  is  fed  up.  And  now  I 
believe  in  states  like  Massachusetts  you  are 
getting  fed  up,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  why  that  is  occurring. 

First  of  a  all,  we  have  a  lot  of  physicians  in  North 
America  to  do  things  that  folks  don't  need,  and 
here  is  a  backup  system  for  your  pacemaker 
(indication).  The  second  thing  we  have  allowed 
to  occur  is  that  we  have  allowed  physicians  to 
test  people  with  high  technology  equipment 
when  the  tests  don't  make  any  difference,  and 
that  costs  us  money.  And  here  is  a  physician 
running  a  CT  scan  just  to  make  sure  (indica- 
tion.). 

Another  thing  we  have  heard  about  is  that  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  litigation.  In  Canada 
we  do  not  allowjuiy  trials  for  civil  litigation  and 
medical  malpractice.  They  are  heard  before  a 
judge,  and  so  you  don't  drageveiy  type  of  injury 
and  accident  in  a  courtroom.  We  also  do  not 
allow  contingency  fees,  so  a  lawyer  can't  come 
to  a  Canadian  and  say,  "Look,  Bub,  they  have 
cut  off  the  wrong  foot.  Why  don't  you  and  I  go 
to  court  and  I  will  take  half  and  if  you  don't  win 
I  won't  take  anything?"  So  we  don't  allow  a 
contingency  fee.  It  seems  to  me  if  a  baby  was 
bom  in  Boston  today  her  first  words  would  be, 
"Get  me  my  lawyer" 


(indication). 

In  Canada  we  debate  in  the  open  about  the 
health  care  policy,  it  has  been  in  the  press.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  into  some  of  the  big 
debates  in  America  with  people  like  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  ^o  don't  like  me, 
not  simply  because  I  wear  a  red  jacket,  and 
many  of  our  debates  are  focused  around  the 
issue  of  abortion  in  Canada.  Abortion  until  two 
years  ago  was  a  crime  and  the  woman  and  her 
physician  could  be  put  in  jail.  We  have  repealed 
that  law,  thank  goodness,  but  we  are  now  in  a 
limbo  situation  where  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
next,  and  so  we  have  turned  this  decision  over 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  And  in  their 
wisdom  they  have  determined  when  a  fetus  is  a 
person  and  therefore  when  the  abortion  is 
illegal.  They  have  decided  that  life  begins  at  40, 
and  of  course  any  minute  I  am  going  to  admit 
that  I  am  40,  and  so  my  life  is  going  to  begin. 

Canada  looks  with  great  envy  to  the  great  re- 
public to  the  south  of  us.  Besides  the  fact  that 
you  speak  funny,  you  have  great  industry;  you 
have  a  lot  of  millionaires.  But  we  do  not  envy 
your  ghettos,  and  we  do  not  envy  your  poverty, 
and  we  do  not  envy  some  of  the  social  problems 
you  are  facing. 

Canada  is  a  more  mediocre  nation.  When  the 
Canadians  are  unemployed,  theirgovemment 
feels  guilty  and  puts  in  place  a  safety  net  for 
these  people.  Getting  here  last  night  was  diffi- 
cult for  me.  We  have  400,000  union  members  of 
our  public  service  alliance  on  strike  this  week 
and  I  don't  cross  picket  lines.  So  I  had  to  wait 
in  the  airport  until  the  picket  lines  were  re- 
moved and  we  could  get  an  air  traffic  controller. 
And  it  took  12  hours.  And  I  was  prepared  to 
stand  there  to  get  here. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  FULTON:  We  have  a  very  different 
attitude  toward  the  human  condition  in  Can- 
ada, and  that  is  why  our  universal  health  insur- 
ance system  is  something  that  you  might  want 
to  look  at.  As  America  begins  to  suffer  from  the 
world  recession  that  has  hit  North  America 
hardest,  I  know  30  percent  of  your  building 
trades  are  unemplc^d  in  Massachusetts,  but 
we  have  communities  y^cTC  80  percent  of  our 
building  trades  are  unemployed,  and  100  per- 
cent of  our  fishermen  are  unemployed,  because 
we  can't  find  any  fish  out  on  the  Grand  Banks. 
They  all  seem  to  be  in  freezers  in  Boston. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  talk  about  is  our 
interest  in  becoming  like  America  in  terms  of 
quick  access.  We  call  it  Doc-in-a-box.  And  here 
is  Frank's  Neurosurgery.  The  Works,  No  Wait- 
ing, 200  bucks  (indication).  And  as  we  begin  to 
become  more  like  America,  we  have  to  ask 
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ourselves  on  what  principles  does  a  universal 
insurance  continue  to  operate  in  Canada? 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  you  guys  spend  more  on 
health  care  than  any  nation  on  earth,  as  a  total 
percent  of  your  gross  national  product  and  as  a 
per  capita  expenditure,  while  37  million  people 
still  have  nothing.  In  Canada  we  spend  about 
nine  percent  of  our  GNP  on  health  care.  We  are 
the  most  expensive  publicly-funded  system  in 
the  world.  And  we  don't  think  we  are  getting  a 
bang  for  the  buck  any  more  and  we  are  seriously 
questioning  how  much  we  spend.  Countries  like 
Britain  spend  a  lot  less  than  you  and  us.  And 
countries  like  Finland  and  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  West  Germany  spend  even  less  than  that. 
And  the  important  thing  is  that  their  people  live 
longer  than  Americans  and  Canadians.  Their 
babies  don't  die  as  often,  and  people  have  a 
better  quality  of  life.  And  so  maybe  we  have  to 
rethink  what  is  important  in  our  societies  in 
North  America.  It  may  be  just  as  important  to 
have  police  officers  who  understand  domestic 
violence  as  neurosurgeons.  And  maybe  it  is 
important  for  kids  in  American  and  Canadian 
high  schools  to  learn  to  read,  and  that  may  be 
as  important  as  neurosurgeons.  It  may  be  also 
important  for  families  to  be  supported  by  some- 
one with  a  job  rather  than  the  unemployment 
insurance  for  life.  And  these  are  the  debates 
that  are  facing  us  in  Canada  now  and  they  are 
facing  you. 

We  spend  less  than  you  do.  This  graph  shows 
our  spending  and  our  total  spending,  and  the 
scaiy  part  about  American  health  care  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  bottomless  pit.  Andyou  may  enter 
into  an  environment  in  which  you  are  feeling 
sick  with  money  you  borrow.  Now,  you  don't 
need  to  be  quite  as  ashamed  of  your  national 
debt  as  we  do  in  Canada.  We  have  the  highest 
individual  per  capita  deficit  in  the  world  by  a 
considerable  amount.  Our  interest  payments 
are  higher  for  a  little  country  than  your  interest 
payments  in  America.  So  we  have  some  tough 
decisions  ahead,  too. 

Let's  talk  briefly,  then,  about  the  data  for  health 
care  in  Canada.  First  of  all,  before  we  go 
through  this,  please  don't  worry  if  you  can't  see 
me  in  the  back.  To  keep  me  on  track,  I  am  Irish, 
and  if  I  don't  stay  on  track  I  just  bullshit  you. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  FULTON:  First  of  all,  the  most  important 
thing  for  me  to  say  to  you,  the  Canadians  do  not 
have  any  fear  about  illness  or  injury  at  work. 
Our  employment  insurance  and  workers'  com- 
pensation system  are  very  strong.  And  they  have 
been  in  place  a  long  time  and  they  are  universal. 
If  an  injured  worker  needs  care  or  like,  for 


example,  a  worker  becomes  paraplegic,  the 
health  care  covers  that  for  the  life  of  the  patient. 
So  we  have  a  much  more  different  approach  to 
litigation  for  injury  than  you  do.  And  your 
workers'  compensation  fees  and  costs  are  about 
half  of  what  we  are.  So  the  lawyers  are  not  a 
burden.  You  have  to  remember  if  you  burden 
employers  or  small  business  in  America  with 
costs  that  they  can't  pay,  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
go  bankrupt  and  not  provide  employment  than 
stick  with  you.  So  this  is  our  challenge  for  the 
1990's,  there  is  no  fear  about  aging  and  no  fear 
about  illness  because  all  of  our  long-term  care 
is  paid  for  by  the  state. 

First  of  all,  we  have  socialized  insurance  in 
Canada.  We  do  not  have  socialized  medicine 
like  the  European  countries.  The  government 
does  not  own  Canadian  hospitals.  95  percent  of 
them  are  owned  by  folks  like  you  and  me,  owned 
by  communities,  by  unions,  by  the  church,  by  a 
wide  variety  of  organizations  who  have  control 
over  what  happens  in  those  institutions.  Insur- 
ance covers  everything  that  happens  in  a  hospi- 
tal, and  everything  that  it  does,  and  that 
government  does.  And  that  was  a  big  mistake 
for  us,  we  forgot  that  health  care  could  be  by 
midwife.  Midwifery  is  illegal  in  Canada.  If  a 
woman  has  a  baby  by  a  midwife  the  woman, 
baby  and  midwife  could  be  thrown  in  the  slam- 
mer. 

Don't  think  we  have  done  everything  right.  We 
look  at  you  enviously  for  some  things  as  well. 
We  do  not  have  a  national  health  care  system, 
and  although  you  read  about  that  often  in  the 
newspapers,  we  have  some  national  standards 
in  every  province  and  you  could  read  what  state 
has  its  own  system.  We  also  have  real  good 
fishing  and  great  skiing  year  round. 

All  of  our  plans  are  partially  cost-shared  by  the 
federal  government,  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  withdrawing  from  all  these  plans  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  and  we  are  subject  to  some 
federal  conditions,  and  those  federal  conditions 
are  equity,  that  means  it  is  fair,  every  one  has 
access.  It  doesn't  matter  who  you  are,  whether 
you  are  an  illegal  immigrant,  a  Canadian  who 
has  been  there  six  years,  or  a  native  Canadian, 
the  access  is  the  same  across  the  country.  You 
also  have  to  remember  that  Canada  is  smaller 
in  population  than  the  State  of  California,  but 
our  square  miles  are  quite  a  bit  bigger  than  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  so  we  are  very 
rural,  and  so  one  of  the  bases  on  which  we  create 
access  is  by  terrific  support  of  ground  and  air 
ambulances,  so  that  if  you  are  not  near  a  good 
hospital  we  will  get  you  there. 

Our  hospitals  are  all  privately-owned,  but  by 
law  they  are  not  for  profit.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  the  Canadian  health  care 
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system  very  efficient,  is  that  we  don't  let  any- 
body make  money  off  of  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  others.  And  in  America,  just  look  at  the  big 
corporations  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  You  could  see  that  big  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  big  hospitals  are  right  up  there  with  the 
highest-profit-eaming  corporations  in  Amer- 
ica. 

This  graph  shows  the  per  capita  expenditure  in 
the  United  States  for  health  care  versus  Canada 
and  some  other  nations  like  Sweden  and  Japan. 
Japan  spends  half  as  much  money  on  treating 
illness  as  you  do  in  Massachusetts,  and  they 
spend  twice  as  much  on  worker  training  and 
education.  Now,  who  do  you  think  is  going  to  be 
competitive  in  the  year  2000,  Japan  or  Massa- 
chusetts? Canada  is  even  worse.  We  spend  less 
per  capita  on  education  than  you  do,  even 
though  our  colleges  and  universities  are  essen- 
tially free  for  anyone  who  wants  to  go  there.  The 
tuition  for  a  medical  student  in  Canada  is  about 
$3,000  a  year  for  everything.  In  America  at  your 
good  universities  it  is  about  15  to  20  times  that 
much.  And  we  graduate  doctors  who  are  just  as 
good  as  yours. 

I  want  to  change  gears  for  a  minute  now  and  talk 
about  not  everyone  wants  to  go  to  Heaven, 
wants  to  die  first,  especially  if  they  are  Irish. 
One  of  the  things  you  hear  often  is  that  health 
care  in  America  and  in  Canada,  too,  will  cost 
three  times  as  much  by  the  year  2020  because 
our  population  is  aging.  And  that,  to  quote  the 
previous  wonderful  politicians,  is  just  bullshit. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  FULTON:  Sweden's  population  is  com- 
prised of  nearly  18  percent  of  folks  over  65.  The 
U.S.  is  way  down  here  at  about  11  percent  of 
your  population  over  65.  Sweden  spends  less 
money  on  managing  illness  than  you  do,  and 
less  money  on  managing  illness  than  Canadians 
do.  We  have  to  ask  how  come?  First  of  all,  they 
have  very  tight  control  over  their  insurance.  It 
is  state-run  and  it  is  managed  by  regions.  In 
other  words,  they  would  manage  in  the  equiva- 
lent of  states.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  country  which 
is  a  democracy  like  America  that  you  will  ever 
in  your  lifetime  have  a  national  health  plan. 
You  will  have  to  do  it  state  by  state  and  bite  the 
bullet  and  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

One  of  the  other  differences  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  our  military  spending.  You 
guys  spend  more  on  military  installations  and 
equipment  than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  You 
also  make  a  lot  of  that  stuff  in  Canada.  We 
spend  a  lot  less  on  military.  Both  of  our  ships 
were  in  the  Gulf  war,  and  one  worked  most  of 
the  time.  When  you  guys  brings  your  Polaris 
submarines  around  to  your  northwest  passage 


we  get  angry  and  charter  a  helicopter  and  drop 
leaflets  on  your  subs  and  say,  "Excuse  me,  you 
are  invading  our  territoiy.  Can  you  go  home?" 

So  we  don't  have  much  in  the  way  of  military 
power.  But  could  you  see  what  discretion  that 
gives  us  in  other  kinds  of  things?  We  can  spend 
more  money  on  free  education  at  the  college 
and  university  level.  We  can  spend  more  money 
on  job  training  and  we  can  have  a  national 
poverty  safety  net. 

The  main  difference  between  health  care  in 
America  and  Canada  is  this  little,  little  green 
pie  (indication).  Almost  everything  else  is  the 
same.  We  spend  about  the  same  on  hospitals  as 
you;  the  same  on  doctors  as  you.  You  spend  a 
little  less  on  drugs,  because  you  managed  to 
grab  the  pharmaceutical  companies  by  a  soft 
appendage  and  give  a  squeeze,  and  we  have  not 
managed  to  do  that. 

The  main  thing,  you  guys  spend  about  six  cents 
on  every  dollar  collecting  the  money  and  giving 
it  out  to  folks  who  need  it.  The  whole  purpose 
of  private  health  insurance  in  America  is  to 
collect  premiums.  Those  folks  don't  want  to  pay 
out  any  premiums,  so  they  make  it  difficult  for 
you  to  collect  the  money  you  need. 

The  other  big  difference  is  inside  hospitals 
themselves.  A  1,000-bed  hospital  in  Canada  will 
have  two  people  in  accounting  and  that  is  all.  A 
1,000-bed  hospital  in  America  will  have  500 
people  in  accounting.  Now,  an  accountant  is  a 
great  person.  Some  of  them  are  even  unionized 
in  Canada,  so  that  is  good  news.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  they  don't  deliver  health  care,  they  just 
move  paper.  And  if  you  want  to  have  a  health 
care  system  that  is  efficient,  you've  got  to  get 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  produce 
the  care  and  do  it  efficiently. 

One  of  the  other  big  differences  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  is  we  believe  in  family 
doctors.  And  many  of  these  family  doctors 
don't  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  bells  and  whistles 
on  expensive  technology,  and  so  we  can  get  a  lot 
of  care  to  a  lot  of  people  in  a  hurry.  You  guys 
have  a  lot  of  specialists  over  here,  these  are 
non-primary  doctors,  and  so  you  have  very  ex- 
pensive providers  with  a  lot  of  education  pro- 
viding some  kinds  of  care  at  a  level  beyond  the 
level  at  which  you  need  them. 

The  other  thing  we  know  is  that  family  doctors 
are  very  good  at  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention.  And  so  if  you  want  to  get  people  to 
stop  smoking,  you  don't  want  to  send  them  to  a 
neurosurgeon,  you  want  to  send  them  to  a  fam- 
ily doctor. 

In  Canada  we  squeeze  our  system  three  ways, 
and  for  you,  in  organized  labor,  it  is  important 
foryou  to  understand  howwe  get  control  so  that 
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when  you  have  debate  this  afternoon  about  the 
universal  heahh  care  in  Massachusetts,  you  will 
be  able  to  understand  what  they  are  talking 
about  or  you  will  know  if  they  are  bullshitting 
you.  First  of  all,  we  have  something  called  ca- 
pacity. In  Canada  we  limit  the  number  of  doc- 
tors who  graduate  from  medical  school  and  the 
number  of  nurses  and  pharmacists.  We  have  an 
enormous  shortage  of  nurses.  The  recruiters 
come  from  Florida  and  take  them  all  away, 
usually  during  winter. 

The  second  thing  that  happens  is  that  we  con- 
trol expenditure  caps,  how  much  money  hospi- 
tals get.  We  have  enormous  trust  in  Canada.  We 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  be  screwed; 
I  know  that  is  unreasonable  but  that  is  how  we 
are.  And  what  happens  is  that  the  government 
gives  each  hospital  a  budget  each  year,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  or  the  board  of  governors  in 
the  hospital  and  the  community  that  lives 
around  the  hospital  get  together  and  decide 
what  they  are  going  to  provide. 

For  example,  in  Canada  we  know  that  kidney 
transplant  is  very  cost-effective,  and  we  do  twice 
as  many  kidney  transplants  per  capita  in  Canada 
than  you  do  in  America.  We  give  police  control 
over  cadavers.  If  you  get  killed  in  a  motor  vehi- 
cle accident  in  a  province  like  Quebec,  the  state 
gets  your  kidneys.  And  that  means  that  two 
more  people  get  to  live.  That  may  sound  futur- 
ian,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  could 
do  to  provide  the  necessary  raw  materials  for 
this  kind  of  service.  When  we  look  at  the  data, 
we  know  that  you  spend  six  times  more  money 
on  health  insurance  in  America  than  we  do  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  because  you  are  wasting  the 
public's  money.  You  are  not  collecting  money 
from  health  care  in  an  efflcient  way,  and  you  are 
not  delivering  the  care  to  Americans  in  an  effi- 
cient way.  Universal  health  saves  money  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  One  is  that  we  don't  do  risk 
assessment.  Because  the  word  "universal" 
means  everybody,  whether  you  have  heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes  or  some  kind  of  congenital  de- 
fect. 

Hospitals,  in  terms  of  admission  rates,  let  in 
about  as  many  people  in  Canada  as  you  do  in 
America,  but  we  keep  them  longer.  We  do  some 
kinds  of  social  things  with  them  and  we  want  to 
make  sure  when  they  get  home  they  could  man- 
age themselves. 

In  Canada,  we  keep  folks  in  hospitals  too  long. 
We  have  twice  as  many  hospital  beds  that  you 
do  and  they  are  all  full.  A  lot  of  yours  are  empty. 
And  so  there  are  some  things  that  we  need  to 
do  to  be  more  like  you,  and  if  they  would  have 
a  system  of  universal  care  in  Canada  and  deliver 
care  as  efficiently  as  you  do  there  would  be 


nobody  on  earth  as  good  as  we  for  health  care. 

In  Canada,  through  income  tax,  only  we  don't 
tax  the  rich,  we  are  kind  of  like  Massachusetts. 
If  you're  very  healthy  you  could  hire  one  of 
those  superb  accountants  to  make  sure  you 
don't  ever  pay  tax.  There  are  other  options;  if 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  king  you  don't  -pay  tax.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  we  don't  have  actually  a  de- 
mocracy, we  have  a  periodic  elected  kingship  in 
Canada.  It  is  called  a  premiership,  someone 
who  represents  the  queen.  Taxes  go  into  gen- 
eral revenues.  So  the  tax  burden  on  a  Canadian 
worker  for  health  care  is  lower  than  the  insur- 
ance premium  burden  that  a  worker  in  America 
pays,  because  we  have  other  ways  to  pay  for  it. 
And  one  of  those  is  tobacco.  And  here  is  an 
explorer  explaining  to  the  Indian,  tobacco 
roughly  means  dynamite  generator  of  the  tax 
revenue. 

A  pack  of  cigarettes  costs  $7  in  Canada.  Our 
smoking  rates  are  about  the  same  as  in  Amer- 
ica. We  sell  what  are  called  kiddy  packs  to  chil- 
dren under  12.  Four  cigarettes  in  a  pack.  All  for 
children  under  12.  We  have  allowed  the  tobacco 
industry  to  harm  our  children.  We  subsidize  the 
growth  of  inferior  tobacco,  and  we  subsidize  it 
in  the  areas  where  unemployment  is  high.  We 
could  move  tobaco  plants  \diere  unemploy- 
ment is  high.  And  then  we  wonder  vviiy  35,000 
Canadians  die  each  year  from  the  impact  from 
tobacco.  In  America  it  is  close  to  half  a  million 
die  prematurely  every  year  because  of  tobacco. 
If  you  did  nothing  else  to  improve  health  in 
America  than  eliminate  tobacco,  you  would  do 
well. 

Now,  one  of  the  big  challenges  and  one  of  the 
big  criticisms  occurring  in  the  health  care  sys- 
tem in  America  is  you  hear  on  the  Canadian 
press  that  Canadians  have  to  wait  for  care.  It  is 
terrible  because  they  don't  have  free  enterprise. 
You  can't  get  a  coronary  bypass  in  a  mall,  and 
it  is  really  a  terrible  place  to  live.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  vtlien  we  have  a  pile  of  monqr  we 
make  the  decision  where  we  are  going  to  spend 
it.  For  example,  in  British  Columbia  last  year 
two  coronary  artery  bypass  programs  could 
have  been  completely  funded  for  any  middle- 
aged  male  smoker  vslio  liked  red  wine  in  British 
Columbia  to  have  his  heart  rebuilt,  and  instead 
the  government  spent  mon^  on  physician  in- 
come. Now,  that  is  an  open  discussion  which 
occurs  in  the  legislative  assembly.  So  if  we  do 
have  a  slow  wait  for  coronary  bypass  it  is  be- 
cause the  public  chose  it. 

Now,  in  Canada  ^at  we  do  is  let  the  sick  folks 
in  and  keep  the  well  folks  waiting  in  line.  And 
here  is  a  modestly  ill  middle-aged  man  who 
smokes  and  he  is  praying,  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
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to  sleep,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.  If  the 
wait  should  make  me  die,  I  hope  the  next  in  line 
is  a  more -deserving  guy"  (indicating). 

We  have  good  data  on  technology  when  we 
compare  one  country  to  another,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  one  line  to  you.  Let's  look  at  some- 
thing, lithotriptoscope.  It  is  used  when  you  have 
kidney  stones.  It  makes  it  real  painful  for  you 
guys  to  pee.  In  Canada  in  1988  we  had  four  of 
these  machines.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
large  limousine.  And  you  lie  down  in  them  and 
it  makes  sort  of  rock  music  in  the  water  and  it 
blasts  your  kidney  stones  and  you  could  pee  out 
a  little  pebble.  Six  million  to  be  served  by  these. 
In  America  you  had  228  of  those  toys  and  only 
a  million  Americans  had  to  line  up  to  each  one. 
So  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  have  the  technology 
in  Canada  that  you  have  in  America,  but  we  do 
not  have  excess  capacity  either.  A  lot  of  your 
expensive  technology  is  idle  and  people  are 
losing  money  on  it.  In  Canada  we  don't  have  a 
lot,  but  it  is  busy  and  the  people  who  need  it  get 
to  it. 

So  in  summary,  then,  what  do  we  think  about 
you  and  what  might  you  think  about  us?  We 
think  that  one  of  your  major  problems  is  you 
have  too  many  insurance  agents  and  all  of  them 
are  competing  for  your  money.  You  remember, 
even  though  your  employer  pays  your  health 
premium,  when  you  renegotiate  a  package  on 
your  universal  insurance,  that  money  comes  to 
you  and  you  decide  what  to  do  with  it.  Universal 
health  insurance  costs  one-sixth  as  much  as 
private  for-profit  health  insurance  is  costing 
you  now.  And  so  it  is  your  own  take-home  pay 
that  is  at  risk. 

The  second  thing  that  is  happening,  of  course, 
is  that  universal  insurance  is  causing  Japanese 
cars  to  cost  less  than  American  cars.  And  it  is 
cost,  Canadian  car  prices  are  being  driven  down 
and  German  cars  are  costing  less.  So  in  a  world 
market,  if  you  don't  have  universal  insurance, 
you  won't  be  able  to  sell  U.S.  goods  abroad. 

We  do  not  have  HMO's  and  we  should  have 
some,  and  I  think  we  will  work  towards  this.  You 
have  enormous  economic  freedom.  A  physician 
in  America  could  charge  $15,000  for  a  bypass  or 
5,000  or  24,000  or  whatever  he  likes.  In  Canada 
every  bypass  gets  the  same  fee.  Every  vaginal 
delivery  of  a  baby  gets  the  same  fee.  Every  C 
section  gets  the  same  fee.  Physicians  drive  their 
incomes  up  by  performing  C  sections  on  women 
who  don't  need  them.  We  have  the  highest  C 
section  rate  in  the  world,  and  it  is  an  embarrass- 
ment. 

You  guys  have  clinical  freedom.  The  insurance 
agents  look  over  the  doctor's  shoulders.  Doc- 
tors and  primary  care  workers  in  Canada,  we 


trust  our  doctors  and  let  them  be  the  advocate 
of  whatever  the  patient  needs.  And  we  may 
need  to  move  toward  more  standards  like  you 
do. 

In  America  you  only  get  what  you  and  your 
employer  can  pay  for.  If  you  have  a  shitty  job 
with  health  insurance  and  you  would  like  to 
hang  your  job  you  might  be  afraid  to  do  that  in 
case  you  couldn't  get  health  insurance.  In  Can- 
ada, health  insurance  is  not  a  deterrent  for  the 
movement  of  labor  into  areas  in  the  economy 
where  they  are  needed. 

And  finally,  you  spend  an  awful  lot  of  money  in 
bureaucracy.  We  estimate  between  40  and  50 
billion  dollars  a  year  is  wasted  counting  papers 
and  counting  pennies  when  you  could  use  that 
money  for  providing  care  for  37  million  people 
in  America  who  do  get  ill. 

What  do  we  really  do  in  Canada?  First  of  all,  the 
governments  are  the  primary  insurance  agents. 
I  know  in  America  you  have  a  distrust  for  your 
government.  This  is  one  area  which  I  think  they 
do  a  real  good  service,  because  they  have  the 
power  to  tax.  It  is  a  very  easy  way  to  distribute 
the  burden  of  paying  for  illness  across  the  pop- 
ulation. And  so  those  who  can  pay,  pay  more, 
and  those  who  cannot,  pay  less. 

We  are  hard-nosed  about  bargaining  with  doc- 
tors and  hospitals.  We  try  to  say  to  them,  look, 
our  economy  is  not  growing,  and  you  cannot 
grow  either.  In  Canada  right  now  our  recession 
has  been  worsened  by  this  free  trade  agreement 
we  have  with  you  guys.  400,000  people  in  my 
province  are  without  jobs.  Michelin  Tire,  Gil- 
lette, all  kinds  of  people  are  coming  to  the  states 
in  which  there  is  no  minimum  wage.  Now,  in 
Canada  we  believe  in  the  minimum  wage.  So  we 
do  tend  to  try  to  support  everybody  to  some 
degree. 

We  have  very  limited  economic  freedom.  You 
cannot  buy  a  health  service  in  Canada  that  can- 
not be  got  for  free.  Everything  is  free  at  the 
point  of  service  delivery,  so  we  have  no  private 
enterprise.  You  cannot  get  a  hysterectomy  in  a 
shopping  mall. 

We  have  a  very  good  thing  call  freedom.  We  do 
not  try  to  interfere  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  physician  and  the  patient,  and/or  the 
psychiatrist  and  the  patient,  or  the  public  health 
care  nurse  and  the  mother.  The  law  is  that 
everybody  gets  it;  everybody  has  to  be  able  to 
be  taken  to  it,  no  matter  where  you  live,  it  goes 
with  you.  It  is  portable.  So  if  you  are  a  pipefitter 
in  Massachusetts  and  you  get  a  good  job  in 
Ohio,  your  health  insurance  would  travel  with 
you.  It  does  not  depended  on  who  your  em- 
ployer is. 
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So  the  union  structure  in  Canada  fights  for 
wages  and  pensions  and  living  conditions  and 
working  conditions  and  safety,  usual  things. 
And  so  that  all  of  this  industry  surrounding 
health  benefits  is  not  necessary.  And  we  don't 
spend  any  money  counting  the  money.  We  trust 
the  hospitals  to  spend  it  for  the  well-being  of 
Canadians. 

There  are  some  things  you  do  in  America  that 
nobody  else  in  the  world  does  so  well,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  for  labor  to  understand 
what  those  are  so  you  don't  destroy  those  as  you 
move  toward  universal  health  care.  First  of  all, 
the  efficient  ways  you  deliver  care  in  HMO's 
and  drive  the  cost  down  in  preferred  providers 
is  very  good,  and  many  industries  use  that  tool 
to  limit  the  amount  of  health  benefits  that  they 
pay  off.  You  may  want  to  keep  that.  There  is  a 
little  saying  in  Canada,  "If  you  are  well,  it  is  best 
to  be  hit  by  a  truck."  We  have  total  access  to 
emergency  departments  and  nobody  asks  you  if 
you  have  have  health  insurance  or  Gucci  shoes 
before  they  patch  you  up.  They  just  treat  you  in 
America.  High  tech  knowledge  carries  the  key, 
but  you  guys  spend  a  lot  of  money  interfering 
with  death,  and  in  the  last  week  or  two  of  life 
perhaps  $10,000  doesn't  contribute  very  much 
to  your  economy.  Europe,  of  course,  is  very 
much  better  with  chronic  illness  because  a  lot 
oftheirpeople  are  older  than  us.  They  don't  put 
old  people  in  warehouses,  in  nursing  homes  like 
we  do,  they  support  them  at  home. 

And  finally,  you  guys  have  good  use  of  generic 
drugs  and  we  don't.  We  have  a  recent  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  given  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  the  license  to  print  money  and  screw 
the  public. 

What  would  the  Canadian  model  really  mean  to 
the  United  States?  Well,  first  of  all,  doctor's 
fees  would  drop.  You  won't  have  quite  as  many 
multimillionaires  and  physicians  driving 
Porsches  as  you  do  now.  But  the  average  in- 
come of  most  American  physicians  would  rise 
because  instead  of  paying  $60,000  a  year  in 
medical  malpractice  premiums  they  would  only 
pay  2,000,  which  is  the  Canada  average. 

You  would  have  much  lower  profit  for  the 
health  insurance  industry,  and  that  would  mean 
a  lot  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  headquar- 
ters of  some  of  these  big  guys  are  right  here  in 
Boston.  You  just  look  at  the  skyline  and  you  will 
see  how  the  legislators  have  a  tough  time  talking 
about  universal  insurance,  because  the  lobbying 
power  of  these  guys  is  enormous  because  they 
have  a  lot  of  money  to  do  it. 

You  would  have  to  move  to  state  control.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  in  America  to  have  a 
national  health  plan  occurring  all  at  once.  In 


Canada  it  occurred  when  one  province  at  a  time, 
we  got  organized  and  moved  into  it  one  at  a 
time.  And  organized  labor  had  a  very  powerful 
role  to  play  because  they  had  access  to  so  many 
people. 

In  Canada,  the  labor  movement  really  influ- 
enced the  availability  of  universal  health  insur- 
ance. You  would  have  to  shift  from  insurance 
to  taxation,  and  that  would  change  the  way  you 
bargain,  it  would  change  the  package  that  you 
bargain  for,  but  it  would  mean  that  you  have  a 
healthier  work  force,  because  every  American 
would  have  access  to  prenatal  care,  child  health 
benefits,  maternal  care,  et  cetera. 

You  would  redistribute  health  care  from  the 
wealthy  to  all,  and  that  would  mean  small  busi- 
ness, small  shops,  small  union  locals  would  be 
just  as  well  off  as  the  big  guys  at  General  Mo- 
tors. 

And  finally,  universal  health  insurance  does  not 
refer  to  only  business,  and  that  means  that  it  is 
easier  for  more  Americans  to  get  access  to  a  job. 
In  the  enormously  competitive  world  we  live  in, 
I  think  having  a  job  is  one  of  the  most  important 
attributes  of  being  healthy.  Because  health  is 
not  just  a  physical  thing,  it  is  emotional.  Health- 
ful, spiritual,  family,  environmental  and  many 
other  things.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
is  having  a  job.  And  I  am  going  to  stop  the 
official  part  and  I  have  permission  from  the 
boss  to  take  questions  from  the  floor  if  you  want 
to  ask  me  anything. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much.  That 
was  an  excellent  presentation.  And  as  Dr.  Ful- 
ton said,  she  will  go  around,  and  any  question 
you  have,  and  I  think  as  she  said  before,  you 
know,  this  is  no  bullshit,  this  is  the  real  thing. 
We  are  competing  with  that  skyline  that  you  see 
out  there,  the  Hancocks,  the  Prudentials.  Those 
insurance  companies  are  built  to  take  money  in 
and  not  to  pay  money  out.  The  premiums  that 
they  take,  that  is  coming  out  of  our  dollars  that 
we  worked  for. 

Question  at  the  first  mike. 

Yes? 

VOICE:  You  were  speaking  about,  you  were 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  pharmaceutical 
companies.  What  about  the  corporations  in 
Canada,  what  are  their  attitudes  to  the  health 
care  problems? 

DR.  FULTON:  The  question  is  what  about 
corporate  attitudes  toward  universal  insurance. 
You  have  to  remember  that  we've  had  some 
level  of  universal  insurance  since  about  1957  in 
Canada.  We  began  with  putting  hospitals  under 
universal  insurance  first.  It  didn't  happen  all  at 
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once.  And  so  communities  had  hospitals  and 
then  some  had  doctors.  But  the  whole  country 
had  medical  care  by  1972.  It  relieved  an  enor- 
mous burden  from  corporations.  Corporations 
totally  support  universal  health  insurance. 
More  than  95  percent  of  all,  it  has  been  said, 
even  though  we  heard  that  the  polling  is  a  little 
bit  off,  Canadians  love  their  health  care  system. 
They  believe  in  it.  Corporations  love  it,  too. 
What  it  means  is  that  all  that  paperwork  and  all 
that  burden  is  lifted  from  each  individual  cor- 
poration and  put  on  society  as  a  whole. 

VOICE:  My  question  is,  as  an  observer  of  the 
health,  American  health  care  situation,  how  do 
you  explain  how  Sweden,  West  Germany  and 
Japan  can  have  universal  insurance  and  Amer- 
ica can't,  whereas  Canada  is  only  20  years  ago; 
why  were  you  able  to  do  it? 

DR.  FULTON:  The  question  is,  how  come 
Canada  and  Sweden  and  West  Germany  and 
Japan  can  implement  universal  insurance  and 
America  can't. 

I  think  the  key  is  the  way  your  government  is 
structured.  You  can  have  a  President  who 
doesn't  relate  very  well  to  Congress,  and  a  Sen- 
ate who  doesn't  relate  very  well  to  Congress.  In 
Canada,  we  do  not  have  a  real  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  not  elected,  it  is  comprised  of  the 
friends  of  the  king,  assorted  drunks,  criminals 
and  bums. 

(Applause.) 

DR.  FULTON:  I  think  part  of  it,  also,  America 
is  an  extremely  entrepreneurial  nation.  You 
really  believe  that  eveiyone  could  be  a  million- 
aire. The  New  York  Times  this  morning,  a 
whole-page  ad  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  sec- 
tions, it  says  that  if  you  live  in  Australia  it  is 
easier  to  own  a  home  than  in  America.  In  Can- 
ada it  is  easier  for  kids  to  go  to  college  than 
America.  But  America  can  dream,  and  I  guess, 
you  know,  if  you  can't  eat,  you  may  as  well 
dream. 

I  think  what  you  are  trying  to  do  is  bite  off  more 
than  you  could  chew  than  us.  I  really  think  you 
need  to  do  it  as  a  community,  as  a  union  move- 
ment, as  a  state,  as  a  group  within  a  state.  And 
Canadian  communities  began  with  universal  in- 
surance. I  grew  up  in  Canadian  Vancouver,  and 
we  had  health  insurance,  universal  access.  Ev- 
erybody paid  the  same  premium  as  long  as  you 
were  a  resident  of  that  city. 

So  we  began  one  tiny  step  at  a  time.  Another 
thing  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  weren't  really  enough  of  a  competitive 
nation,  so  we  had  to  look  at  what  were  the  things 
in  terms  of  national  experiments  that  were  oc- 
curring in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  that  we 
could  copy.  So  we  borrowed  from  Europe  and 


we  borrowed  from  Japan.  I  think  you  need  to 
look  at  the  other  national  experiments  in  the 
world. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  think  the  information  Dr. 
Fulton  gives  us  is  that  there  can  be  changes  in 
America  and  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Maybe  it  has  to  begin 
with  us,  and  let  the  word  go  out  that  we  want 
universal  health  care,  and  if  it  has  to  start  in  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

(Applause.) 

I  want  to  remind  you  again  that  the  Steelwork- 
ers  Local  8751  solidarity  bus  to  the  school  com- 
mittee building  will  be  boarding  at  the 
Columbus  Avenue  entrance  when  the  conven- 
tion recesses.  Local  8751  asks  the  delegates,  and 
we  ask  that  you  assemble  in  the  lobby  to  get  on 
the  that  bus.  Help  our  workers,  let's  stop  the 
scabs. 

The  convention  is  recessed  until  2:00  p.m.  this 
afternoon. 

(Lunch  recess.) 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  convention  will  now 
come  to  order.  What  I  would  like  to  do  at  this 
time  is  introduce  a  group  of  gentlemen  who 
have  traveled  from  Holland  under  the  auspices 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  They  are  human  resource 
specialists.  During  the  two  weeks  throughout 
the  United  States  they  have  already  been  to 
Washington,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  now 
Boston.  They  are  sitting  right  over  here.  The 
tour  leaders  are  A.  Van  Leeuwen  and  J. 
Brandsema. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Next  on  the  agenda  will  be 
the  Officers  Reports  by  its  chairman,  Charlie 
LaRosa  from  the  International  Union  of  Oper- 
ating Engineers.  Brother  DeRosa. 

MR.  DeROSA:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
to  chair  this  important  committee.  After  many 
hours  of  deliberation,  the  committee  checked 
with  all  the  officers,  and  they  want  to  thank  all 
the  brothers  and  sisters  at  this  convention,  with 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  our  election.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Charlie. 

The  last  speaker  in  this  morning's  session.  Pro- 
fessor and  Dr.  Jane  Fulton  talked  about  a 
health  care  system  in  crisis,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mass.  Boston  campus,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2nd,  there  will  be  an  all-day  session 
from  8:30  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. And  if  anybody  is  interested  in  attending. 
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that  I  believe  there  are  brcKhures  either  on  the 
table,  or  they  will  be  up  in  the  front;  that  is 
Saturday,  November  the  2nd. 

The  speaker  that  we  have  coming  to  the  podium 
right  now,  I  have  met  Bemie  a  few  times,  and 
that  is  what  he  likes  to  be  called,  because  of  the 
bumper  stickers  up  in  Vermont  say,  "Vote  Ber- 
nie".  He  is  the  former  mayor  of  Burlington, 
Vermont,  elected  four  times,  with  a  larger  total 
each  time.  His  emphasis  has  been  on  workers' 
concerns,  primarily,  as  the  mayor  of  Burlington, 
the  public  sector  unions. 

I  talked  to  the  president  of  the  state  federation, 
Ralph  Crippin  in  Vermont,  who  is  an  AFSCME 
member,  and  he  said  that  when  Bemie  was  the 
mayor  you  could  walk  into  his  office  and  that  is 
all  you  had  to  do.  They  were  very  proud  of  him. 

He  ran  for  Congress  in  1988,  didn't  make  it  that 
time,  but  1990  he  won  by  16  percent,  and  he  was 
endorsed  by  every  labor  union  in  Vermont  as 
an  independent.  Every  labor  union  in  Vermont 
endorsed  Bemie  Sanders. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  he  did  when  he  got 
to  Congress,  the  very  first  thing  was  that  he 
became  a  co-sponsor  of  HR  5,  the  anti-strike- 
breaker. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  He  is  the  first  independent 
that  is  elected,  that  has  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  40  years.  He  is  for  a  fair  tax  system, 
taxing  those  who  can  afford  to  pay.  He  is  on  the 
banking  committee,  a  very  important  commit- 
tee, and  that  is  one  of  the  committees  that  he 
wanted  to  be  on.  If  we  need  a  friend  on  the 
banking  committee  we  have  one  in  Bemie 
Sanders  when  we  see  what  is  happeningwith  the 
S  and  L  scandal. 

So  without  further  ado,  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure, and  I  want  a  warm  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  welcome,  for  Congressman  Bernie 
Sanders. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  Let  me 

begin  by  thankingyou  very  much  for  inviting  me 
here  today.  I  know  it  is  not  every  day  or  every 
year  that  you  invite  the  Congressman  from  the 
State  of  Vermont  to  your  convention,  and  I 
appreciate  it  very  much.  And  what  I  want  to  do 
today  is  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with  you  about 
the  current  political  and  economic  situations 
existing  in  this  country,  some  thoughts  that  I 
have  formulated  after  being  mayor  of  Burling- 
ton for  eight  years,  and  after  leaming  a  hell  of 
a  lot  in  nine  months  as  being  Vermont's  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  States  Congress. 


But  before  I  begin,  I  want  to  thank  you,  as  trade 
unionists,  for  all  that  you  have  done,  and  for  all 
those  people  now  and  over  the  last  many  de- 
cades within  the  trade  union  movement,  what 
they  have  done  to  make  life  a  lot  better  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  this  countiy.  And 
I  think  one  of  the  sad  things  that  go  on,  and  I 
know  that  you  in  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
are  attempting  to  combat  that,  but  one  of  the 
sad  things  that  go  on  is  that  many  of  the  younger 
people  in  this  country  do  not  know  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  they  owe  to  the  labor  movement. 
They  think  that  programs  like  Social  Security 
and  unemployment  compensation  and  child 
labor  laws  and  OSHA,  the  minimum  wage,  and 
health  care,  as  fragmented  as  it  is  today,  and 
affordable  housing,  a  decent  educational  op- 
portunity, they  think  that  came  from  a  guy,  or 
from  a  munificent  government,  or  maybe  from 
employers  who  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
heart  wanted  to  help  out  the  workers.  And  they 
don't  know  the  struggles  that  have  gone  on  in 
this  countiy  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  have  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  and  have  died,  and  who  are  dying  today, 
as  we  recently  saw  in  North  Carolina,  dying  for 
the  rights  of  working  people,  not  only  in  the 
unions,  but  for  all  Americans. 

So  I  am  here  to  thankyou  forwhatyou  are  doing 
now,  and  what  the  trade  union  movement  has 
done  over  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  heart  and  soul,  and  it  is  not  a  very  compli- 
cated understanding,  the  heart  and  soul  of  what 
the  trade  union  movement  is  about,  is  that  tens 
of  millions  of  people  stand  together  for  com- 
mon goals.  They  can  in  fact  take  on  the  wealthy 
and  the  powerful.  And  they  can  in  fact  change 
the  world.  Look  at  all  the  rich  have  is  their 
money,  but  we  have  the  people.  And  when  the 
people  stand  together,  we  can  change  the  world. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  One  of  the 
most  difficult  aspects  for  me  being  a  freshman 
Congressman  is  the  very  different  and  contrast- 
ing sense  of  reality  that  I  perceive  between 
Washington,  D.C.  and  when  I  go  home  almost 
every  weekend  back  to  the  State  of  Vermont. 
And  in  terms  of  perception  of  reality,  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  is  not  500  miles  away  from 
Washington,  D.C,  but  we  are  a  million  miles 
away,  light-years  apart.  And  in  fact  existing  on 
almost  different  planets. 

When  I  go  back  to  Vermont  workers  ask  me, 
and  I  go  all  around  the  state  almost  every  week- 
end, they  say,  how  are  we  supposed  to  live  on  six 
or  seven  dollars  a  week,  dollars  an  hour?  Six  or 
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seven  dollars  an  hour  without  benefits,  without 
overtime.  "How  are  we  supposed  to  survive?" 
And  in  my  state  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
are  making  six  or  seven  dollars  an  hour.  And 
the  elderly  ask  me,  "Why  did  congress  cut  back 
on  Medicare  last  year,  when  we  can't  afford  to 
pay  for  health  care,  when  Medicap  and 
Medicomp  are  going  up  like  24  or  25  percent? 
When  we  can't  afford  the  outrageous  increases 
that  we  are  seeing  in  our  prescription  drugs. 
What  is  Congress  doing  about  that?"  And  that 
is  what  the  elderly  people  say.  Then  you  talk  to 
the  young  people,  and  I  go  to  many,  many  high 
schools  throughout  my  state  and  the  kids  ask 
me,  they  say,  "What  kind  of  jobs  are  there  going 
to  be  for  us?  We  don't  want  to  flip  hamburgers 
at  minimum  wage  for  our  entire  lives.  We  don't 
want  to  make  beds  in  the  ski  industry.  Many  of 
us  can't  afford  to  go  to  college.  What  is  Con- 
gress doing  to  make  sure  that  when  we  get  out 
of  school  we  are  going  to  have  decent  jobs,  so 
that  we  can  have  a  decent  standard  of  living?" 

And  when  I  speak  to  our  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  they  ask  me  why  is  it  that  the  price  of 
milk  that  they  receive,  these  farmers,  has  gone 
down  by  30  percent  in  the  last  year,  and  we  sell 
to  the  Boston  market,  but  you  are  not  seeing 
any  reduction  in  the  price  that  you  pay  for  our 
milk?  And  our  farmers  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness and  you  are  paying  as  much  as  ever  for  your 
dairy  products.  Where  are  the  windfall  profits 
going?  Who  is  getting  rich  while  our  farmers  are 
being  driven  off  the  land? 

And  the  people  back  home  in  Vermont  and  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  every  state  in  the  coun- 
try, they  ask,  "What  has  happened  to  this  great 
and  proud  nation  which  with  all  of  its  historical 
imperfections  has  led  the  world  in  so  many  ways 
since  its  creation  over  200  years  ago?  What  has 
happened?" 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  year  1991,  five  million  children  go  hungry 
every  day  in  the  United  States,  when  farmers 
are  being  driven  off  the  land  because  they  pro- 
duce too  much  food?  And  why  is  it  that  two 
million  Americans  sleep  out  on  the  streets 
while  our  unemployed  carpenters  and  plumb- 
ers and  electricians  and  building  trades  workers 
have  the  capability  to  build  millions  of  units  of 
affordable  housing,  but  they  can't  find  a  job? 

And  why  is  it  that  when  all  of  the  businessmen 
and  the  politicians,  they  tell  us, 

"Never  before  in  history  have  we  needed  a 
more -educated  work  force  in  order  to  compete 
internationally."  You  hear  that  every  night  you 
turn  on  the  television,  "Got  to  improve  educa- 
tion." And  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of 
teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  and  in  our 


high  schools  and  in  our  colleges  are  being  laid 
off  of  their  jobs,  and  the  federal  government 
continues  the  process  of  turning  its  back  on 
education,  underfunding  education. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  some  people  think  that  the 
government  in  Washington  is  not  working  well, 
is  not  doing  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  And 
I  can  understand  how  people  can  say  that,  but 
they  are  wrong.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  contrary,  are  doing  extremely  well, 
and  they  are  doing  precisely  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing.  If,  as  one  should  understand, 
the  major  function  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress is  to  get  themselves  re-elected,  then  how 
can  one  argue  that  Congress  is  not  doing  well, 
when  96  percent  of  the  Congress  gets  re- 
elected? Sounds  pretty  good  to  me. 

Now,  how  can  you  argue  that  the  government  is 
not  doing  well  when  during  the  last  dozen  years 
or  so  the  wealthiest  one  percent  of  our  papula- 
tion have  seen  a  136  percent  increase  in  their 
real  incomes?  I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  if  you 
understand  that  the  function  of  the  government 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful.  Now,  that  is  not  a  bad  record.  Rich  is 
one  percent,  136  percent  increase.  In  their  real 
income,  working  class,  the  middle  class,  I  think 
the  government  is  doing  pretty  well  if  you  un- 
derstand what  they  are  trying  to  do,  that  is  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful. 

Now,  I  know  that  some  of  you  may  have  a  very 
radical  and  strange  idea  that  the  function  of 
government  in  a  democratic  society  is  not  just 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  pow- 
erful. And  some  of  you  have  that  quaint  idea 
that  you  learned  in  elementary  school,  that 
maybe  in  fact  the  function  of  government  is  to 
protect  the  needs  of  ordinary  people,  workers 
and  their  families,  the  elderly  and  the  poor,  the 
disabled,  the  sick,  the  vulnerable.  Well,  if  you 
argue  from  that  point  of  view,  I  suppose  you 
could  make  the  case  that  our  government  and 
our  two-party  system  are  not  performing  very 
well.  You  could  ask  what  policies  the  govern- 
ment has  pursued  during  the  last  12  years,  so 
that  today  24  percent  of  our  elderly  people  are 
living  in  poverty,  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
poverty  for  elderly  people  in  the  entire  indus- 
trialized world.  And  maybe  you  may  wonder 
how  cutbacks  in  Medicare  help  that  process. 

You  could  ask  what  policies  the  government 
has  pursued  in  the  last  dozen  years  so  that  21 
percent  of  our  children  live  in  poverty,  which  is 
the  highest  rate  in  the  entire  industrialized 
world.  21  percent. 

You  could  ask  what  policies  the  government 
has  pursued  so  that  today  the  average  Ameri- 
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can  worker  is  experiencing  a  precipitous  drop 
in  his  or  her  standard  of  living,  earning  today  14 
percent  less  in  real  wages  than  he  or  she  earned 
in  1973.  Now,  what  real  governmental  policies 
have  created  the  impoverishment  of  our  peo- 
ple? 

You  could  ask  how  did  it  happen?  How  did  it 
happen  that  once,  not  so  many  years  ago,  this 
nation  led  the  world  in  terms  of  the  wages  and 
benefits  its  working  people  received,  because 
we  produced  the  best  products,  developed  the 
newest  technology.  We  were  number  one.  And 
maybe  some  of  you  may  ask  how  it  is  that  today 
we  find  ourselves  in  tenth  place?  How  did  it 
happen?  And  you  could  ask,  as  I  know  you  do, 
what  happened  to  the  millions  and  millions  of 
decent  manufacturing  jobs  in  auto,  steel,  coal, 
textiles,  all  of  the  heavy  industries,  that  were 
lost  when  millions  of  workers  were  thrown  out 
on  the  street  from  major  multi-national  corpo- 
rations, who  went  to  Mexico,  went  to  Asia,  in 
search  of  desperate  workers  who  were  prepared 
to  work  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  day. 

You  could  ask  what  the  government  did  to  stop 
that  devastation?  And  you  could  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  big  corporations  who  have  been  given 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  breaks  over  the 
last  decade  have  not  reinvested  that  money  in 
the  United  States  to  create  decent-paying  jobs, 
but  have  put  their  profits  in  a  moving  van  and 
have  run  out  to  the  Third  World. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  Brothers 
and  sisters,  of  all  of  the  issues  that  concern  me, 
you  heard  some  of  them,  and  there  are  many 
others.  The  growing  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  high  and  sustained  unemploy- 
ment, many  of  us  wonder,  many  of  us  wonder 
whether  any  of  the  problems  we  are  seeing  now 
are  more  than  temporary  problems,  whether 
they  are  indemnity  problems  in  the  economy, 
whether  unemployment  will  ever  get  down. 

The  outrageous  savings  and  loan  scandal,  and  I 
sit  on  the  banking  committee.  Of  all  of  the 
issues  that  we  deal  with,  the  one  that  my  com- 
mittee, that  my,  my  office,  has  spent  our  time 
working  on  has  been  the  crisis  in  health  care. 
And  I  know  that  you  heard  a  presentation  on 
that  this  morning,  but  let  me  just  say  a  few  words 
about  it.  Let  us  be  honest  and  not  kid  ourselves 
anymore.  The  health  care  system  in  the  United 
States  is  disintegrating,  that  is  what  it  is  doing. 
It  will  not  be  fixed  by  Band-Aid  solutions.  We 
philosophically  have  got  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  United  States  of 
America  joins  virtually  every  other  industrial- 
ized nation  and  says,  unequivocably,  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country,  because 


they  are  Americans,  are  entitled  to  all  of  their 
health  care  needs  without  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  We  have 
got  to  say  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  a 
system  in  which,  if  you  are  rich,  you  can  get  the 
best  health  care,  the  most  sophisticated  health 
care  in  the  entire  world,  but  if  you  are  a  working 
person  or  an  elderly  person,  the  care  you  will 
receive  will  be  behind  virtually  the  entire  indus- 
trialized world.  And  you  don't  have  the  money 
to  look  into  the  hospitals,  no  matter  how  fine 
and  sophisticated  those  hospitals  may  be.  My 
friends,  this  country  needs  and  must  have  a 
single-payer  national  health  care  system. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  To  guaran- 
tee health  care  to  all  of  our  people.  We  must  tell 
our  friends  of  the  1500  private  insurance  com- 
panies that  we  can't  afford  them  anymore. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  As  I  know 
you  are  aware  of, you  heard  an  excellent  presen- 
tation I  understand  this  morning.  We  are  wast- 
ing, according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  some  $67  billion  a  year  in  paperwork 
and  billing  and  advertising  and  bureaucracy. 
The  advantage  of  the  single-payer  system  is  that 
it  says  to  all  of  our  people,  "Here  is  the  card.  If 
you  are  an  American,  you  get  the  care  that  you 
need  without  putting  money  into  paperwork. 
We  are  putting  money  into  health  care,  and 
we're  going  to  have  a  system,  and  we  can  build 
a  system  that  provides  health  care  for  all  people 
without  spending  a  penny  more  than  the  $750 
billion  that  we  are  presently  spending,  because 
we  are  going  to  eliminate  the  bureaucracy  and 
put  that  money  into  health  care." 

And  that  is  what  we  have  got  to  do. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  Brothers 
and  sisters,  it  is  easier  to  articulate  the  problems 
facing  our  society,  and  God  knows  every  day  we 
see  more  and  more  of  them.  It  is  easier,  none- 
theless, to  articulate  the  problems  than  it  is  to 
provide  magic  solutions.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  I  have  magic  solutions;  I 
don't.  The  economic  problems  are  complicated, 
and  they  are  even  more  complicated  because  of 
the  growth  of  the  international,  the  economy, 
the  issue  that  we  have  got  to  focus  on.  It  is 
complicated  because  even  today  we  have  a  Pres- 
ident who  stands  with  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
and  is  prepared  to  veto  every  single  piece  of 
legislation  which  improves  the  lives  of  the  work- 
ing people.  It  is  complicated  because  today,  in 
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my  view,  we  have  a  two-party  system  which,  with 
some  veiy  notable  and  important  exceptions,  is 
really  in  terms  of  a,  a  basic  ideology,  a  one-party 
^tem,  largely  controlled  by  big  money  inter- 
ests. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  We  have 
today  a  Supreme  Court  in  >^ch  decision  after 
decision  is  being  made  by  a  majorityof  reaction- 
aries ^o  have  contempt  for  working  people, 
women,  and  people  of  color.  We  have  a  mass 
media  increasingly  old  and  controlled  by  large 
corporate  interests,  who  concentrate  on  politi- 
cal gossip  in  six-second  sound  bites  rather  than 
on  educating  and  informing  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  all  of  that,  and  more,  makes  it  difficult 
to  talk  about  how  we  are  going  to  resolve  the 
very  many  problems  that  we  face. 

And  clearly,  all  of  us  understand  that  in  the 
struggle  for  change,  workers  have  been  fighting 
an  uphill  battle  forever.  The  struggle  for  change 
is  not  going  to  come  tomorrow,  and  it  will  not 
be  brought  about  without  sacrifice  and  a  whole 
lot  of  work. 

But  having  said  that,  let  me  take  the  liberty,  if  I 
might,  of  making  a  few  modest  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  might  go  forward  together  to  create 
the  kind  of  nation  ^ich  we  can  all  be  proud  of 
and  which  our  families  and  our  parents  and  our 
children  are  entitled  to. 

Let  me  start  by  mentioning  something  to  you 
that  you  probably  know  better  than  I  do.  Do  you 
remember,  or  read  about  the  last  words  of  Joe 
Hill,  who  was  that  great  union  organizer,  and 
when  they  were  going  to  put  him  up  against  the 
wall  and  shoot  him  in  Utah  for  his  activities  on 
behalf  of  workers,  he  said,  "Don't  mourn  for 
me,  organize." 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  You  and  I 
know  that  working  people  standing  alone,  try- 
ing to  negotiate  with  their  multi-national  cor- 
poration, have  no  power;  they  can't  do  it.  You 
either  take  it  or  leave  it.  Your  humanity  is 
submerged,  your  dignity  is  pushed  down.  And 
we  know  today,  despite  all  of  the  troubles  we 
are  having  in  the  union  movement  in  terms  of 
organizing,  the  polls  are  very  clear  that  there 
are  tens  and  tens  of  millions  of  workers  in  this 
country  who  want  to  belong  to  unions  and  be  in 
a  union  movement,  and  we  have  got  to  bring 
them  into  the  union  movement  to  give  them 
economic  power. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  And  I  know 
how  hard  it  is  dealing  with  the  $500  an  hour 
consultants  ^o  are  paid  to  break  unions  and 


deal  with  —  we  are  having  this  problem  in  Ver- 
mont right  now.  After  the  union  goes  to  all  the 
efforts  of  organizing,  the  company  refuses  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  And  how  many  unions 
are  broken  simply  because  the  workers  give  up 
in  despair?  And  I  know  you  need  legislation  in 
Washington  to  say  that  if  a  company  does  not 
negotiate  with  a  union  in  good  faith,  they  are 
going  to  get  the  book  thrown  at  them. 

(Applause  and  yells.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  So  you 
have  got  to  do  your  job  to  organize  the  unorga- 
nized, to  give  them  the  economic  power  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  and  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  have  got  to  give  you  the  legislation  so 
that  you  can  wage  a  fair  fight. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  And  when 
we  talk  about  organizing,  it  is  not  just  union 
organizing,  we  have  also  got  to  talk  about  polit- 
ical organizing.  Because  you  and  I  know  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country  politically.  You  know  it 
better  than  I  do,  because  you  are  in  daily  contact 
with  your  members.  You  know  the  disgust  and 
the  anger  and  the  frustration  that  the  working 
people  of  this  country  are  feeling  toward  the 
political  system.  And  I  always  find  it  amusing 
that  many  people  get  up  and  they  say,  "South 
Africa  is  terrible.  Black  people  just  don't  have 
the  right  to  vote."  And  all  of  us  say  that  is  a 
terrible  thing.  How  many  of  you  are  aware  that 
in  this  country  i^ere  people  have  the  right  to 
vote,  poor  people,  the  tens  of  millions  of  work- 
ing people  are  so  disgusted  with  the  system  that 
they  look  at  the  candidates  and  they  say,  "You 
know  \v1iat,  there  is  not  a  dime's  worth  the 
difference.  I  don't  want  to  vote"? 

And  ^at  we  have  got  to  do  in  terms  of  political 
organizing  is  we  have  got  to  change  the  laws  and 
do  the  legwork  to  bring  the  tens  and  tens  and 
tens  of  millions  of  poor  people  and  working 
people  who  have  given  up  on  the  political  sys- 
tem back  into  the  system.  We  have  got  to  regis- 
ter them.  We  have  got  to  change  the  election 
laws,  and  we  have  got  to  organize  politically. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESEISTTATIVE  SANDERS:  Now,  the 
fact  is  a  very  simple  fact.  It  is  as  obvious  as  the 
ABCs.  It  comes  down  to  this.  I,  the  people  of 
our  country,  either  the  people  of  our  countiy 
can  remain  isolated,  we  can  sit  home  and  watch 
the  sitcoms  on  television,  or  we  can  join  to- 
gether and  become  powerful  and  fight  for  our 
lives.  Either  remain  isolated  and  alone,  and  that 
is  what  our  enemies  want  us  to  do,  they  want  iis 
distracted  every  day.  They  want  us  watching 
commercial  after  commercial  on  television,  sit- 
com after  sitcom.  I  wouldn't  do  either.  You  do 
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that,  or  you  begin  to  come  together  and  talk  in 
an  intelligent  manner  about  our  collective 
problems  and  how  we  are  going  to  solve  them. 

Now,  furthermore,  in  terms  of  political  organi- 
zation, it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  in  this  very 
rapidly-changing  world  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful  then  we 
must  bring  together  under  one  tent  the  diverg- 
ing groups  in  this  countiy  who  together,  not 
separately,  but  together,  constitute  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  population. 

Why  do  we  lose?  Why  are  we  losing?  Because 
they've  got  two-thirds  of  our  people  not  voting, 
because  they  have  a  scattering  into  a  dozen 
different  organizations,  each  organization 
going  out  fighting  for  their  own  handouts,  for 
their  own  little  reform.  What  we  must  do  is 
develop  a  political  movement  in  which  the 
unions,  who  I  think  will  be  at  the  center  of  that 
movement,  work  with  the  women's  organiza- 
tions, and  the  people  of  color,  and  our  senior 
citizens,  and  our  fathers,  and  our  young  people. 
We  have  all  got  to  work  together  to  develop  a 
political  movement  which  says  to  Mr.  Bush  and 
the  people  who  own  this  countiy,  "Guess  what? 
We  are  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
tiy, and  we  want  government  to  work  for  us  and 
not  just  the  super  rich." 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  Now,  I 
know  all  the  politicians.  I  have  been  involved  in 
politics  for  many  years.  It  is  easy  to  say  to  bring 
the  groups  together.  I  know  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  unions  and  the  environmen- 
tal movement,  or  the  women's  movement  or  the 
civil  rights  movement.  So  what  if  there  are  dif- 
ferences? On  90  percent  of  the  issues  we  are  in 
agreement,  and  if  we  continue  to  be  separate 
and  not  together,  we  are  all  going  to  go  down 
together;  so  we  have  to  come  together. 

Now,  politically,  it  seems  to  me,  this  is  an  issue 
that  I  think  we  in  the  State  of  Vermont  perhaps 
are  leading  this  country  on,  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  people  of  my  state,  and  that  is  that  we 
must  be  much  more  aggressive  politically  today 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  Now,  what  do  I 
mean  by  that?  I  mean  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  vote  for  the  lesser  of  two  evils  all  of  the  time. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  Because  as 
Eugene  Debs,  the  veiy  great  leader,  said  many, 
many  years  ago,  that  if  you  keep  voting  for  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  you  know  what  you  end  up 
with,  evil.  And  I  think  we  are  seeing  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  must  do,  those  of 
us  who  are  in  the  unions,  those  of  us  ^o  are  in 


the  rest  of  the  political  organizations,  is  that  we 
have  got  to  sit  down  and  develop  a  sensible 
agenda,  a  political  agenda,  an  agenda  that  says 
that  in  the  United  States  of  America  we  can 
have  a  nation  in  which  all  of  our  people,  the  old, 
the  young,  the  white  and  the  black,  men, 
women,  can  have  decent-paying  jobs,  national 
health  care,  affordable  quality  education  for  all 
of  our  kids. 

How  many  of  you  know  that  in  most  of  the 
European  countries  kids  have  the  right  to  go  to 
college  tuition-free?  They  don't  have  to  pay 
25,000  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  Harvard  or 
Yale.  We  don't  have  that.  And  tens  and  millions 
of  our  working-class  kids  can't  afford  to  go  to 
college.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  draw  up  an 
agenda,  not  a  Utopian  agenda,  but  basically  an 
agenda  which  says  in  this  countiy  it  is  absurd 
that  one  percent  of  the  population  owns  30 
percent  of  the  wealth.  That  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  gets  wider.  That  the  rich  get 
richer  and  pay  less  in  taxes  while  the  working 
class  gets  poor  and  pays  more  in  taxes.  You  all 
know  what  the  agenda  is.  You  don't  have  to  be 
a  genius  to  know  the  direction  that  the  country 
has  got  to  go  in. 

But  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  draw  up  that 
agenda,  and  then  we  have  got  to  go  out  to  the 
politicians  and  we  say  to  them  not  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  "Here 
is  the  agenda.  Are  you  with  us,  or  are  you 
against  us?" 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  And  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  I  think  this  is  an  important 
point,  more  and  more  people  are  talking  about 
it  all  over  the  countiy.  If  the  candidates  of  the 
two-party  system,  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans, are  unable  to  support  that  agenda, 
and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  after  nine  months  in 
Washington  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  not 
able  to  support  that  agenda,  some  of  them  are, 
and  some  of  them  are  doing  an  extraordinarily 
good  job,  but  they  and  we  are  the  very  small 
minority  in  Q)ngress.  If  the  two-party  system  is 
unable  to  support  that  agenda,  then  what  we 
have  to  say  is  that  it  is  time  to  run  candidates 
and  support  candidates  outside  of  the  two-party 
system. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  And  if  the 
two-party  system  still  cannot  shake  off  their 
corporate  PAC  money  and  allegiance  to  the 
multi-national  corporations,  then,  my  friends, 
we  have  got  to  do  what  every  industrialized 
nation  on  earth  has  done,  and  that  is  to  create 
a  labor  party  to  represent  us  all. 

(Applause.) 
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REPRESENTATIVE  SANDERS:  When  I  was 
mayor  of  Burlington  I  remember  learning  a 
very  important  lesson  which  I  have  tried  to 
maintain  for  my  political  life,  and  that  is  associ- 
ating with  a  lot  of  other  politicians  what  I 
learned  is  that  what  most  politicians  want  fer- 
vently, they  go  to  bed  every  night  and  say,  "Dear 
God,  let  the  people  remain  silent.  Let  them 
watch  TV.  Please,  please,  dear  God,  don't  let 
them  begin  to  ask  the  hard  questions.  Don't  let 
them  watch  my  office.  Don't  let  them  organize, 
please.  Let  them  stay  home,  and  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  election  we  get  the  corporate 
money  to  run  the  30-second  ads  and  we  are  back 
in  for  the  next  four  years.  And  please,  God, 
don't  change  that  system." 

And  that  is  the  prayer  of  the  politician.  And  I 
think,  not  just  what  you,  but  what  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  got  to  say  to  those 
politicians  is  that  prayer  is  no  longer  going  to 
be  answered  because  there  are  other  prayers 
out  there  that  are  more  important  to  our  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  prayers  of  the  mothers  who  are 
wondering  whether  their  kids  are  going  to  get 
food  for  dinner.  It  is  the  prayers  of  the  working 
families  who  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt  after  they  worked  their  40  or  50  or  60  hours 
a  week.  It  is  the  prayers  of  the  elderly  who  are 
in  desperate  need  of  a  health  care  system  which 
is  failing  them  to  date. 

So  I  conclude  my  remarks  to  you  by  saying  that 
there  are  no  magical  solutions.  The  struggle  in 
front  of  us  is  a  hard  one,  it  is  a  rocky  one.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  along  the  way  some  of  us  will 
get  hurt,  beaten  up.  The  system  is  a  very,  very 
tough  system.  The  rich  get  richer.  They  don't 
blink  an  eye  about  our  working  people  out  in 
the  street.  The  insurance  companies,  the  phar- 
maceutical companies  and  the  doctors  get 
richer.  They  don't  care  a  damn  that  millions  of 
people  cannot  afford  health  care,  that  God 
knows  how  many  children,  old  people,  people 
have  died  because  they  haven't  gotten  the  care 
that  they  need  and  they  are  entitled  to. 

So  I  conclude  by  simply  saying  to  you  what  the 
trade  union  movement  has  known  from  the  day 
that  it  was  first  created,  and  that  is  that  we  must 
stand  together.  We  must  form  an  alliance  with 
all  of  those  individuals,  institutions  within  this 
country  which  share  our  vision  and  our  goal. 
And  then  even  if  we  do  not  accomplish  what  we 
seek  in  our  lifetime,  we  have  got  to  hold  out  the 
flag  and  hold  out  the  vision  that  some  day  in  this 
great  country  we  are  going  to  create  a  nation  in 
which  all  people  have  a  wonderful  standard  of 
living.  In  which  technology  is  used  for  the  peo- 
ple, not  against  the  people.  And  in  which  we  are 
going  to  exist  in  a  vibrant  democracy  in  which 
the  people  control  the  government  and  not  the 


multi-national  corporations.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  How  about  a  big  round  of 
applause  for  Congressman  Sanders,  who  is  now 
leaving. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  know,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  believe  must  be  said  and  was  said  many 
years  ago  by  Samuel  Gompers,  and  we  have  a 
sign  right  up  there,  it  says  we  must  be  partisan 
for  a  principle  and  not  for  a  party.  That  was  said 
here  today  very,  very  eloquently.  And  I  think 
what  we  have  to  do  is  look,  and  as  the  speaker 
said  this  morning,  hold  their  heels  to  the  fire.  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  hold  their  feet  to  the 
fire,  too,  not  just  their  heels,  but  the  whole  part 
of  the  foot. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  are  waiting.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  now  is  introduce  Secretary-Treasurer 
Haynes  and  give  a  presentation  on  Collective 
Voices,  and  that  Collective  Voices  is  going  to 
be  a  curriculum  that  Bob  will  explain. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Joseph. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  the  production 
that  we  are  going  to  put  on  here.  And  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  labor  movement  and  here  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  have  said 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  "When  are  we 
going  to  get  into  the  schools,  and  when  are  we 
going  to  teach  our  young  children  about  the 
labor  movement?"  Well,  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, in  the  next  month  this  video  which  you  will 
see  will  be  in  the  classrooms  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  We  have  350  requests, 
and  the  curriculum  and  the  video  and  the  audio, 
as  we  speak,  is  being  delivered  to  classrooms 
here  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Quite  a  few  years  ago,  people  like  John 
Phinney,  UFCW  and  Edwards  Doherty,  BTU, 
and  others,  put  together  a  curriculum  package 
with  the  help  of  Jim  Greene  and  people  from 
U.  Mass  Boston,  who  will  also  be  introducing  it 
into  the  classrooms.  We  have  Pat  Lynnfield  and 
Pat  Reid,  Jim  Greene,  and  Erika  Bronstein  and 
Frank  Lyons  of  U.  Mass.  Boston,  who  all  col- 
laborated on  this  effort  of  Collective  Voices, 
and  gave  us  their  wisdom  about  how  to  put 
together  a  piece  to  teach  our  young  people  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

This  is  probably  the  most  significant  thing  that 
has  been  done  in  labor  education  for  the  young 
people  in  the  Commonwealth  in  this  century. 
This  is  what  the  kids  are  going  to  see.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  going  to  be  a  labor  history 
curriculum  that  we'll  weave  through  their  his- 
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toiy  classes  during  the  period  of  the  1900's,  1912 
through  the  present  time. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  beg  your  indulgence 
for  a  20-minute  video  that  the  kids  will  see  in 
their  classrooms.  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it. 

(Video  is  shown.) 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you.  I  just  want  to  thank 
a  couple  more  people,  I  guess.  Arthur  Osbom, 
president  emeritus,  who  kept  that  project 
going.  President  Faherty,  who  saw  it  througji  to 
conclusion.  Michael  Connolly,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  here  yesterday,  was  responsible 
for  the  whole  Collective  Voices  museum  piece, 
archives  piece,  which  I  reminded  you  yesterday 
is  in  the  Stanbro  Room.  You  could  take  a  look 
at  the  piece  that  is  over  at  the  museum,  and  it 
will  be  traveling  over  the  state.  And  if  anybody 
is  interested  in  having  it  in  their  city  or  town  or 
union  hall,  please  contact  us,  because  it  is  going 
to  be  moving  in  three  or  four  months  and  any- 
body who  would  like  to  have  the  exhibit,  we 
could  be  sure  it  will  be  traveling  to  the  right 
place. 

So  I  thank  you  all.  This  was  made  possible  by 
contributions  by  all  affiliated  local  unions  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  quite  frankly,  this  whole 
project  couldn't  be  done  without  you,  so  I  thank 
you  very,  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Bobby. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  that  requests 
that  all  utility  locals,  gas,  electric  and  telephone, 
please  meet  in  the  front  of  the  hall  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  convention  recess. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  micro- 
phone to  speak  about  health  care  for  all,  Mark 
Rukevina,  who  is  the  outreach  coordinator  for 
Health  Care  For  All,  which  provides  health 
coverage  for  the  unemployed  worker. 

Mark  Rukevina. 

MR  RUKEVINA:  I  want  to  thank  you. 

President  Faherty,  and  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you 
today.  Robert  Restuccia  was  going  to  be  speak- 
ing to  you,  but  he  was  scheduled  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  meeting  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  chair. 

Before  I  start,  I  just  want  to  say,  this  is  a  pretty 
tough  act  to  follow.  Congressman  Sanders.  I 
agree  with  much  of  what  he  wants  to  say. 

We  have  many  roles  in  the  health  care  system, 
and  I  think  organized  labor  knows  this  better 
than  most.  I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  a 
program  which  is  very  important  and  very  sim- 


ply called  the  health  security  plan.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  was  created  under  the  union  health 
care  law.  It  provides  health  care  protection  for 
people  while  they  are  collecting  unemployment 
benefits. 

Oftentimes  the  unemployed  have  to  give  up 
health  care  in  order  to  pay  for  housing  and  food. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  go.  Some  of  you 
may  have  seen  an  article  that  was  in  Sunday's 
Boston  Globe,  that  talked  about  this  fund,  the 
health  security  plan,  building  up  reserves.  Gov- 
ernor Weld  appeared  and  the  Weld  administra- 
tion have  allowed  a  surplus  of  $40  million  to 
build  in  the  middle  of  the  worst  recession  the 
state  has  tasted  in  any  decade.  We  have  an 
unemployment  rate  of  ten  percent  and  a  pro- 
gram of  building  a  surplus  of  $40  million.  The 
Weld  administration  response  to  working  peo- 
ple and  the  fact  that  this  surplus  is  being  allowed 
to  build  is  "We  will  wait  until  after  the  first  of 
next  year  to  modify  the  program,  to  address  the 
concerns." 

We  find  this  intolerable.  We  are  here  today  to 
call  on  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  to  help  us 
move  this,  to  change  this.  This  money  belongs 
the  unemployed  of  the  state.  It  is  there  to  pro- 
vide health  care  protection  for  the  jobless  in 
Massachusetts,  and  we  want  the  money  used  to 
provide  health  care  protection  for  the  jobless  in 
Massachusetts  now. 

I  just  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  the 
money  used  thus  far  has  been  used.  As  of  May 
of  this  year  ~  the  health  security  plan  began  in 
July  of  1990.  It  has  been  running  for  slightly  over 
a  year.  As  of  early  May  1991,  the  expenditures 
under  the  health  security  plan  were  slightly 
more  than  $13  million.  Of  that  $13  million  John 
Hancock,  who  administers  the  health  security 
plan,  was  paid  $7.6  billion.  I'm  sony,  $6.2  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  71  percent  administrative  fee.  71 
percent  administrative  fee.  They  have  improved 
their  record  slightly  over  the  past  few  months, 
they  have  lowered  their  administrative  charges 
to  58  percent.  That  is  wliat  the  health  security 
plan  is  paying  for  now. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with  the  pro- 
gram. First  of  all,  many  of  the  unemployed 
know  nothing  of  it.  We  find  that  unemployed 
workers  all  across  the  state,  through,  you  know, 
we  have  down  in  the  unemployment  office,  are 
learning  of  the  program  for  the  first  time  when 
we  give  them  leaflets  and  the  information.  The 
enrollment  as  of  July  of  this  year,  and  I  believe 
we  have  almost  130,000  jobless  workers  in  this 
state,  the  enrollment  in  this  program  is  at 
16,000. 16,000  of  the  jobless  receiving  the  ben- 
efits under  the  program.  Governor  Weld  says, 
"Wait  until  next  year  before  we  make  any  mod- 
ifications." We  say  that  is  too  late. 
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Similar  to  the  response  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  the  extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
in  Washington,  the  President  is  threatening  to 
veto  the  extension  of  those  benefits.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  even  more  shameful.  We  have  got 
$40  million  sitting  in  a  trust  fund  and  the  gov- 
ernor doesn't  allow  the  money  to  be  used  by  the 
jobless  in  Massachusetts. 

Earlier  today  we  were  at  a  press  conference 
sponsored  by  the  chair,  the  co-chairs  of  the 
legislative  health  care  committees  Representa- 
tive Mavroules  and  Senator  Ed  Burke.  They 
late-filed  legislation  to  expand  the  enrollment 
in  the  health  security  plan.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  hearing  on  this  legislation  at  Room  B2  at  the 
State  House,  and  we  need  the  help  of  organized 
labor  to  move  this  bill.  We  think  that  it  will  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  jobless  in  your  members 
out  there  to  continue  their  health  care  cover- 
age. And  the  legislation  that  has  been  filed  by 
the  health  care  community  needs  your  support, 
and  I  am  here  to  call  on  you  today  to  support 
this  legislation  next  Thursday,  11  a.m.,  B2  at  the 
State  House. 

Organized  labor  did  a  great  job  of  turning  peo- 
ple out  to  a  rally  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  for  the 
extension  of  benefits.  We  would  like  to  see 
those  1500  people  at  the  State  House  next 
Thursday  to  let  the  health  care  committee  know 
we  support  this  efforts,  and  let  the  governor 
know  that  we  don't  want  the  administration  to 
sit  on  $40  million  that  belongs  to  the  jobless  of 
Massachusetts. 

There  are  some  flyers  that  will  be  coming 
around  the  room  and  will  be  available,  that  give 
you  details  of  the  legislation.  We  are  asking  you 
to  join  us  at  the  hearing,  to  contact  the  jobless 
in  your  ranks,  to  talk  to  the  union  members, 
urging  them  to  support  the  legislation  and  to 
join  us.  We  have  been  leafletting  at  the  DT 
offices  to  inform  people  of  the  program,  first  of 
all,  now  we  are  going  to  be  informing  people  of 
this  legislation  which  will  hopefully  open  up  the 
program  to  more  of  the  jobless  in  Massachu- 
setts. So  we  hope  toworkwithyou  on  thiseffort. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much.  And 
that  type  of  legislation  is  what  we  need  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  keep  our  unemployed 
workers  getting  the  kind  of  health  care  that  is 
needed.  And  to  speak  to  that  we  have  a  resolu- 
tion on  Health  Care  For  All,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Paul  Devlin. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  booklets.  Page  63,  Resolution  Number  11, 
Health  Care  For  All.  The  committee  recom- 


mends adoption  and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  On  the  question.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

Also  being  passed  out  just  about  now  is  a  flyer 
for  a  Memorial  Rally  for  the  workers  that  were 
killed  in  the  North  Carolina  fire  at  Imperial 
Foods.  We  have  with  us  to  address  you  Lxsretta 
Goodwin.  She  worked  in  Imperial  Foods,  that 
plant  in  Hamlet.  She  was  just  doing  her  job 
when  a  fire  broke  out  on  September  3rd. 

When  the  workers  tried  to  fiee  the  smoke  and 
flame  they  found  the  exit  doors  were  blocked  or 
padlocked  from  the  outside.  Loretta  made  it 
out,  and  also  tried  to  save  some  of  her  co-work- 
ers. 25  of  Sister  Goodwin's  friends  and  co-work- 
ers died  in  that  fire.  55  more,  including  Loretta 
herself,  were  injured.  This  was  a  non-union 
plant  where  management  cared  more  about  the 
chickens  than  people,  chickens  than  the  people 
who  worked  there.  The  doors  were  padlocked 
from  the  outside  because  they  were  afraid  that 
the  workers  would  steal  some  pieces  of  chicken. 

Two  weeks  ago  Sister  Goodwin  took  her  first 
flight,  and  that  flight  was  up  to  Washington, 
D.C.  She  went  there  to  testify  before  Congress 
about  the  conditions  of  the  chicken  plant  and 
the  need  for  OSHA  reform,  but  while  she  was 
in  Washington  she  took  a  very,  very  important 
step.  She  signed  her  first  union  card  with  the 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Since  then  many  of  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Imperial  Foods  plant  fire  have  also 
signed  UFCW  cards. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Today  Sister  Goodwin  took 
her  second  flight,  and  that  was  to  Boston  to 
address  the  rally.  But  we  thought  it  would  be 
important  for  the  delegation  of  this  34th  consti- 
tutional convention  to  hear  what  is  still  going 
on  in  this  United  States.  I  won't  wait  any  longer, 
I  will  bring  Sister  Goodwin  right  to  the  micro- 
phone to  say  a  few  words. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 
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MS.  GOODWIN:  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
give  my  thanks  to  God  for  sparing  my  life,  be- 
cause so  many  of  my  friends  were  just  poor 
enough  that  they  didn't  make  it,  and  we  was 
trapped  in  the  same  area.  And  when  going  to 
the  area  no  one  was  aware  of  the,  of  anything 
about  doors  or  anything  being  locked.  And  we 
also  had  trouble  before  the  fire.  It  was  a  whole 
lot. 

Before  the  fire  we  had  the  insurance  which  they 
had  taken  from  us.  At  first  they  gave  it  to  us, 
$12.50  per  week,  per  each  person,  then  they 
came  back  and  took  it  from  us  and  deducted  out 
of  our  check  and  said  that  they  could  no  longer 
cover  us  for  insurance.  We  had  to  pay  that  out 
of  the  5.50  that  we  made  an  hour,  after  being 
there  one  year.  And  it  was  just  bad. 

The  supervisor,  the  plant  manager,  was  racial 
to  us  everybody.  That  was  including  the  whites, 
it  was  also  the  blacks,  he  was  just  racial.  And 
they  was  not  understanding  to  us,  anybody.  It 
didn't  make  him  no  difference  from  what  color 
you  were,  he  didn't  matter,  it  wasn't  under- 
standing. 

If  you  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  you  needed 
with  a  doctor  note  over  two  or  three  times.  Or 
once,  he  would  terminate  you,  he  would  fire 
you,  and  it  was  just  terrible  things.  And  they 
worked  us  for  almost,  we  weren't  getting  paid 
anything  extra  for  the  work  that  we  were  doing. 
And  a  month  and  a  half  prior  to  the  fire  we  had 
a  fire  in  that  same  part  that  killed  25  peoples. 
And  it  was  going,  there  was  going  to  be  a  more 
than  the  25  people  that  got  killed.  And  we  sure 
would  appreciate  your  support  and  everything. 
And  it  would  be  the  Government  Center  at  5:00 
p.m.  today,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
being  here  to  express  all  the  pain  and  suffering 
still  inside  me.  I  don't  sleep  at  night.  At  night, 
that  is  when  the  nightmares  start,  and  they  have 
been  haunting  me.  And  I  did  injure  my  arm,  my 
back  and  my  arm,  but  still  I  was  out  trying  to 
help  other  people,  doing  CPR.  And  the  thing 
that  saved  me  a  little  bit  is  the  fact  that  I  worked 
as  a  nurse's  aide  for  13  years  and  the  things  that 
I  was  taught  then  helped  me  survive,  so,  with 
God.  And  I  thank  you  all. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Just  to  let  you  know,  that 
there  is  a  table  out  there  called  MassCOSH, 
and  they  will  be  collecting  donations  at  the  table 
to  send  down  to  the  United  Way  in  North  Car- 
olina. So  anything  that  you  could  do,  if  you  want 
to  make  a  check  out  you  could  make  it  out  to 
the  Hamlet  Victims  Assistance  Fund  and  give 
it  to  the  MassCOSH  out  there. 

And  thank  you  again,  Loretta. 

(Applause.) 


MR  FAHERTY:  I  bring  back  to  the  micro- 
phone the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  A 
late-filed  resolution  has  been  distributed,  a 
Resolution  Endorsing  An  Initiative  Petition 
For  A  Constitutional  Amendment  To  Make 
Public  Education  From  Primary  To  Higher  Ed- 
ucation A  Right,  to  be  known  as  Resolution  49. 
The  committee  recommends  adoption,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the 
chairman's  report.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded. 

On  the  question.  Call  for  the  vote.  All  in  favor 

say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  DEVLIN:  Page  75  of  the  resolution  book- 
let, Resolution  33,  National  Safety  Council.  The 
committee  recommends  adoption,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the 
chairman's  report  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded. 

On  the  question.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  DEVLIN:  Page  76,  Resolution  Number 
34.  Funding  Massachusetts  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund.  The  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion, Mr.  Chair,  and  I  so  move. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  commit- 
tee chair's  report;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded. 

On  this  there  will  be  some  talk  on  this  trust  fund 
tomorrow.  I  would  appreciate  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence today  and  when  Brother  Haynes  talks 
about  it  tomorrow,  you  will  give  it  another  vote 
of  confidence.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 
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It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  76,  Resolution  Number 
35,  Civil  Rights.  The  committee  recommends 
adoption,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the 
chairman's  report  on  the  question.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded.  On  the 
question,  does  anybody  want  to  speak  on  civil 
rights? 

All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Page  77,  Resolution  Number 
37,  Support  For  Anti-strike  Legislation. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the 
committee's  report;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded.  On  the 
question.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

A  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  DEVLIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  thank  this  convention  for  their 
corporation  and  support  throughout  the  pro- 
cess. I  especially  want  to  thank  members  of  the 
committee:  Ed  Thompson  of  the  carpenters; 


Joe  Nigro,  Boston  Building  Trades;  Steve  Tol- 
man.  Transportation  Workers;  Celia  Wcislo, 
SEIU;  Frank  Toland,  utilities;  Tom  Broderick, 
ironworkers;  Natalie  Baker,  AFSCME;  and 
Brian  Gleason,  IBEW. 

That  concludes  our  work,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Brother  Devlin. 

You  know,  when  it  comes  to  committee  assign- 
ments, they  say  one  of  the  things  you  should 
really  do  is  pick  a  good  friend  to  be  the  Resolu- 
tions chair.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  when 
you  pick  a  good  friend  to  be  the  Resolutions 
chair  you  are  not  too  sure  whether  he  is  going 
to  be  your  friend  after  the  convention.  It  is  true, 
because  it  is  the  hardest-working  committee, 
along  with  the  Credentials  Committee,  that  we 
have  at  the  convention.  So,  Paul,  a  deep  breath 
of  thanks  and  graditude  to  your  committee. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  We  have  received  word  that, 
and  I  know  the  hall  is  still  full,  we  have  received 
word  that  Senator  Kennedy  is  still  in  Washing- 
ton, and  there  is  a  vote  that  is  coming  on  the 
override.  They  are  expecting  the  President  to 
veto  that.  We  also  have  received  word  that  his 
nephew.  Congressman  Kennedy,  will  be  in  to 
address  the  delegation  tomorrow  morning.  I 
was  waiting  for  a  FAX  before  I  called  for  a 
recess,  to  read  from  the  Senator.  It  is  on  its  way. 
I  will  read  that  tomorrow  morning.  So  this  con- 
vention stands  in  recess  until  10:00  tomorrow 
morning. 

Thank  you. 

(Time  ended  3:36  p.m.) 
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(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  convention  will  come  to 
order,  please.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce the  person  who  will  be  giving  the  invoca- 
tion this  morning.  He  is  a  member  of  Local  537 
of  the  pipefitters.  He  is  also  myparish  priest.  So 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  Father, 
Brother  Jeny  Petringa. 

(Invocation.)  MR.  FAHERTY:  We  would  like 
at  this  time  to  introduce  a  group  who  has  trav- 
eled very  far,  in  fact  I  believe  either  yesterday 
morning  or  the  night  before  they  were  in  Rus- 
sia. We  have  with  us  four  members  of  a  trade 
union  from  Russia,  and  I  am  going  to  introduce 
them.  They  will  have  to  excuse  me  for  the  pro- 
nunciation. I  had  breakfast  with  them  this 
morning.  They  are  Gennady  Bashtayuk,  Talkun 
Sabitor,  Vitaly  Gobuachev  and  Tatiana 
Rogova,  right  over  here. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  were  having  a  discussion 
at  breakfast  this  morning  of  how  trade  unionists 
throughout  the  world  can  get  together,  and  I 
invited  them  in  here  this  morning.  And  one  of 
the  things  that  I  said  was  that  what  we  need  for 
all  trade  unionists  to  be  together  is  a  free  dem- 
ocratic and  non -political,  non-tied  with  the  gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  members  of  the  trade 
unions  are  the  ones  that  run  the  trade  unions 
and  not  the  government.  And  I  believe  they 
agree  fully  with  that. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Yesterday  it  was  mentioned 
that  Senator  Kennedy  was  in  Washington  and 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  it,  and  we  were 
waiting  for  a  FAX  from  him.  And  two  minutes 
after  we  recessed  the  convention,  wouldn't  you 
know  it,  it  arrived,  and  let  me  read  it  to  you. 

"Dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  labor  move- 
ment: I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  for  your  con- 
vention and  I  send  my  best  wishes  to  all. 

"As  you  know.  Congress  is  currently  struggling 
with  the  Bush  administration  on  issues  of  vital 
importance  to  the  labor  movement  and  all 
Americans.  We  are  fighflng  for  improved 
health  and  safety,  for  expanded  training  pro- 
grams for  our  front-line  workforce,  and  for  a 
ban  on  the  unfair  business  practice  of  perma- 
nently replacing  workers  who  exercise  their  fun- 
damental right  to  strike. 

"This  week  we  have  made  progress  on  two  crit- 
ical issues,  reasonable  time  off  from  the  job  so 
that  workers  can  meet  their  family  responsibil- 
ities, and  emergency  assistance  for  the  unem- 
ployed. "On  both  of  these  vital  issues  Congress 
has  tried  to  work  with  the  Bush  administration, 
but  the  President  continues  to  reject  the  needs 


of  the  working  families.  He  continues  to 
threaten  a  veto  on  both  of  these  vital  bills. 

"The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act  with  or 
without  the  President.  In  Massachusetts,  3,000 
workers  exhaust  their  benefits  every  week, 
12,000  every  month,  month  after  month.  The 
recession  is  not  over.  People  are  hurting  and  the 
President  ought  to  act. 

"I  intend  to  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
get  these  benefits  approved.  And  I  know  that  I 
can  count  on  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  to 
stand  with  us  in  this  battle.  I  think  back  to  the 
rally  that  was  held  in  Boston  last  week.  The 
participation  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
demonstrating  their  support  and  encourage- 
ment is  a  great  source  of  strength  for  our  cause, 
and  makes  me  a  friend  of  the  labor  movement. 

"With  your  help  and  continuing  support  we  will 
win  these  battles.  The  struggle  is  not  easy,  but 
we  must  not  lose  hope  or  faith,  and  I  know  that 
one  day  America  will  return  to  the  path  of  real 
progress  toward  the  important  goals  that  we 
share  for  our  country  and  our  future.  And  when 
that  day  comes,  it  will  arrive  in  large  measure 
because  of  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
men  and  women  in  the  labor  movement. 

"The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
have  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  that  great 
movement,  and  never  more  than  today. 

"I  am  proud  to  represent  you  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  standing  with  you  in  the 
battles  that  lie  ahead. 

"With  respect  and  solidarity,  Ted  Kennedy. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Next  on  the  agenda  is  a  friend 
of  ours.  He  might  talk  a  little  funny  to  you,  but 
he  is  still  a  native  to  Massachusetts.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  is  that  in  his  work  for  the  national 
AFL-CIO  he  has  been  to  many  parts  of  the 
country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  IBEW  Local  90, 
and  also  the  newspaper  guild.  Local  35.  Former 
state  COPE  director  in  1981  to  1988  in  Connect- 
icut. Former  national  AFL-QO  COPE  VIP 
Division  1989  to  1990  in  Chicago.  He  is  pres- 
ently representing  both  the  division  of  New 
England,  and  as  I  said,  is  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Let's  give  a  w^rm  welcome  to  Brother  Michael 
Noonan. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  NOONAN:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Jack  Perkins,  the 
national  AFL-CIO  COPE  director,  and  the  en- 
tire national  AFL-CIO  COPE  department.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  back  in  MassachusetU. 
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In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  out  in  the 
Pennsylvania  area  in  an  important  U.S.  Senate 
race,  but  as  Joe  said,  I  am  your  New  England 
COPE  director  and  work  quite  closely  with  the 
leadership  and  officers  in  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  in  a  number  of  campaigns  and  efforts 
since  coming  back  as  your  regional  COPE  di- 
rector in  June  of  1990. 

1990  was  a  very  busy  year  for  organized  labor' 
and  the  AFL-CIO  COPE.  We  all  remember  the 
Question  3  campaign  and  our  great  successes 
turning  around  the  doomsayers  and  telling 
them  that  ill-advised  tax  policy  through  the  bal- 
lot issue  is  no  way  to  do  business.  You  also  had 
much  success  in  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
Congress,  as  well  as  your  tremendous  victoiy 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  campaign. 

Since  the  1990  elections  we  had  many  special 
efforts.  One  in  particular  that  I  was  intimately 
involved  in  is  your  effort  successfully  to  elect 
John  Olver  as  the  newest  member  of  Congress, 
from  the  western  portion  of  the  state.  One  of 
your  recent  victories  was  out  in  the  former 
Hampshire  County  state  senate  district,  held  by 
John  Olver.  The  importance  of  these  efforts 
cannot  be  understated.  As  you  see,  we  have  new 
tax  and  budget  policies  being  enacted,  not  only 
on  the  but  national  level. 

We  all  know  of  your  efforts  in  regard  to  Senate 
Bill  55,  the  anti-strikebreaker  legislation  which 
is  currently  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  should  voice  thank  to  our  elected 
House  members  who  stood  up  to  the  Bush 
administration  and  voted  in  support  of  your 
position  on  HR55. 

The  unemployment  compensation  bill  cur- 
rently pending  is  another  test  of  our  important 
efforts  on  legislative  matters.  We  also  have 
pending  civil  rights  legislation,  a  national  health 
care  policy  which  makes  some  sense,  more  than 
the  current  system  that  we  have,  and  the  family 
and  medical  leave  bill. 

Starting  in  January  of  this  year  the  state  AFL- 
CIO,  with  the  assistance  of  the  national  AFL- 
CIO  COPE,  focused  on  the  open 
Congressional  seat  in  the  first  district.  With  the 
death  of  Silvio  Conte  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
elect  a  pro-worker,  pro-labor  candidate.  After 
a  state  primary  we  endorsed  the  candidacy  of 
John  Oliver.  This  endorsement  was  no  paper 
effort.  Mailings  were  developed  with  the  help 
of  the  national  AFL-CIO  and  the  state  federa- 
tion, that  were  sent  out  to  all  registered  voters. 
Phone  banks  were  set  up  in  Pittsfield,  Green- 
field, Northampton,  and  in  Holyoke,  to  identify 
labor's  support  for  John  Olver  and  to  make 
sure  they  got  out  the  vote.  Leafletting  efforts  by 
Rich  Rogers  at  that  time,  the  state  AFL-CIO, 


happened  in  many  plants  throughout  the  dis- 
trict in  the  third  and  fourth  week  of  May. 

We  contacted,  had  the  candidate  visit  as  many 
plant  locations  as  possible.  I  have  to  believe  that 
on  June  the  5th  we  made  a  difference.  John 
Olver  would  not  be  in  Congress  by  a  margin  of 
1970  votes  if  it  weren't  for  the  efforts  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  our  members  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District.  And  I  think  you  deserve  a 
tremendous  credit  with  regard  that  to  win. 

The  national  AFL-CIO  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  state  federations  around  the 
country  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  the  basis  of 
this  program.  The  research  that  has  gone  on 
after  1986,  1988,  in  all  state  federations,  we 
recognize  some  trends  with  regards  to  our 
membership,  what  made  up  their  minds  in  re- 
gard to  candidates  and  support,  and  when  they 
made  up  their  minds,  and  the  outcome  of  this 
is  our  member  contact  program. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  couple  of  statistics.  We 
identified  that  55  percent  of  our  members  in 
1990  made  up  their  mind  on  which  candidates 
to  support  in  the  last  three  weeks  prior  to  Elec- 
tion Day.  And  a  full  20  percent  of  our  members 
also  voted  identified  that  they  only  made  up 
their  mind  on  candidates  to  support  in  the  last 
week. 

In  addition,  we  tried  to  identify  what  sort  of 
resources  and  information  changed  their  opin- 
ions and  helped  them  make  up  their  mind  in 
regard  to  which  campaign  to  support.  Over  90 
percent  of  our  members  expressed  a  desire  to 
hear  from  their  local  unions,  the  state  federa- 
tion, on  factual  information  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  candidates  we  are  supporting,  and 
the  issues  we  are  concerned  about. 

In  fact,  a  full  78  percent  of  our  members  stated 
that  they  wished  to  have  this  information  fur- 
nished at  least  on  three  separate  occasions, 
either  through  direct  mail  or  the  use  of  hand- 
bills or  other  circulations,  so  that  they  could 
better  make  up  their  minds  on  the  candidates. 

Another  interesting  fact  we  identified  is  the 
recognition  factor  with  regard  to  labor  leader- 
ship. The  most  highly-recognized  individual 
and  which  they  trusted  the  most  in  regard  to 
factual  information  was  the  principal  officer  of 
their  local  union.  The  basis  of  this  information 
and  many  others  helped  us  design  the  COPE 
member  contact  program  which  was  used  effec- 
tively in  1990  statewide,  and  in  1991  in  the  spe- 
cial Congressional  elections. 

The  COPE  member  contact  program  is  basi- 
cally made  up  of  four  elements.  That  is  those  of 
the  campaign  coordinator,  a  field  director,  vol- 
unteer coordination,  and  the  use  of  phone 
banks  for  identification  purposes. 
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The  campaign  coordinator  is  an  overseer,  over- 
sees the  principal  officers  in  the  state  AFL-CIO 
or  your  central  labor  council  and  local  unions. 
This  is  the  body  of  people  or  individuals  who 
would  help  eliminate  the  duplication  that  we 
cannot  afford  if  we  are  going  to  be  effective  with 
our  limited  resources.  The  field  director  is  the 
person  with  the  hands-on  experience  to  assist 
local  unions  or  rank  and  file  activists,  and  mo- 
tivate our  members  in  getting  the  needed  re- 
sources and  materials  out  to  your  membership 
in  a  timely  fashion  to  effect  the  campaign  calen- 
dar designed  by  the  coordinator. 

The  third  element,  and  the  one  that  I  think  is 
most  critically  important,  one  that  we  need  to 
focus  on  in  1992  for  the  important  elections 
before  us,  is  that  of  volunteer  coordinator.  We 
need  to  utilize  our  most  precious,  and  our  most 
effective  resources,  and  that  is  our  members 
and  their  families  as  volunteers.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  reach  out  to  our  members  and  involve 
them  in  the  needed  tasks,  be  they  mailing, 
leafletting,  telephone  banks,  or  GOTV,  Get 
Out  The  Vote  efforts.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
successful,  the  other  thing  we  need  to  do  is 
recognize  their  value. 

Our  opposition  is  going  to  outspend  us  like  they 
did  in  1990,  again  in  1992.  Our  biggest  resource 
is  our  members.  We  are  never  going  to  be  able 
to  match  dollar  for  dollar  what  the  Republicans 
and  the  pro-business  opposition  that  we 
challenge  each  and  every  year  at  the  voting 
booth  is  going  to  be  able  to  spend.  But  if  we 
could  mobilize  our  members,  we  have  an  effec- 
tive campaign  to  get  them  involved,  we  can  be 
successful. 

The  final  element  of  the  COPE  member  con- 
tact program  is  that  of  phone  coordination.  We 
need  to  identify  one  critical  element,  and  it 
came  through  loud  and  clear  based  on  our  re- 
search after  1987,  1988  and  1990,  and  that  is 
phones  are  a  valuable  tool  in  election  efforts, 
but  not  as  a  means  of  persuasion.  Our  members 
don't  want  to  be  sold  a  vacuum  cleaner  over  the 
telephone,  nor  do  they  want  to  be  sold  a  prelim- 
inary candidate  over  the  telephone.  We  need  to 
use  phone  banks  as  dn  ID  mechanism  to  identify 
our  support,  identify  our  members  and  their 
families  that  are  undecided,  and  then  to  use 
effective  print  materials  to  persuade  them  to 
support  our  candidates  and  ultimately  get  them 
out  to  vote  on  Election  Day. 

Those  four  elements  when  put  together  make 
an  effective  political  action  program.  I  know 
they  have  been  successfully  used  with  the  Ques- 
tion 2  campaign  here  in  Massachusetts  in  1988, 
and  with  the  Question  3  campaign  in  1990,  and 
in  the  special  election  out  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District. 


Before  I  close,  I  am  going  to  touch  on  one  key 
additional  area  which  we  need  to  focus  on.  That 
is  the  role  of  older  workers,  and  in  particular 
retirees  and  seniors  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
COPE  effort.  Studies  have  shown  that  voters 
over  the  age  of  55  are  three  times  more  likely  to 
vote  than  those  under  35.  We  need  to  capture 
this  critical  element  of  the  electorate.  We  need 
to  get  them  involved.  We  need  to  make  sure 
they  are  a  part  of  the  overall  COPE  fabric.  Just 
because  people  retire  does  not  mean  they  are 
not  going  to  support  a  trade  unionist. 

We  need  to  incorporate  our  seniors  and  older 
workers  in  any  sort  of  active  program.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  here  today  that  Massachusetts  is 
again  taking  the  lead  in  another  critical  area  of 
organizing  these  vital  workers.  Your  state  fed- 
eration officers  have  designated  Ken  Mag- 
enden  (phonetics)  from  Worcester  as  your 
senior  retiree  consultant,  who  is  available  to 
you  throughout  this  state.  If  you  contact  the 
state  AFL-CIO  to  speak  to  local  retiree  chap- 
ters to  get  them  organized  and  mobilized,  to  get 
the  resources  out  to  them  so  that  we  can  edu- 
cate them  on  the  issues  of  importance  and  ulti- 
mately identify  them  and  get  them  out  to  vote. 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunify  and  be  able  to  call  on  Ken 
sometime  in  the  near  future  to  speak  to  your 
locals. 

The  need  for  involvement  cannot  be  under- 
stated. We  need  to  look  at  a  number  of  tasks  if 
we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  the  many  critical 
elections  before  us  in  1992.  First  of  all,  starting 
today,  we  need  to  look  at  our  membership  lists, 
to  work  with  Rich  Rogers  and  the  officers  and 
staff  of  the  state  AFL-CIO,  to  update  our  mem- 
bership lists,  to  correct  the  names,  to  add  the 
new  members,  to  make  sure  the  political  data  is 
correct  so  that  we  can  communicate  with  our 
members. 

The  next  task  we  need  to  undertake  is  registra- 
tion. We  need  to  register  the  unregistered.  We 
need  to  maximize  our  impact  by  making  sure 
that  every  trade  unionist  across  the  state  is 
registered  and  eligible  to  vote  for  the  critical 
elections  next  year. 

The  third  step  we  need  to  do  is  educate.  We  talk 
about  legislation  through  the  cycle,  but  we 
never  educate  our  members  enough.  We  need 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  steady  stream  of 
information  on  legislative  issues  of  importance, 
not  only  on  the  state  but  on  the  local  level,  and 
that  our  members  understand  our  position  and 
the  critical  importance  it  is  for  them  to  get 
involved. 

And  finally,  we  need  to  get  our  members  out  to 
vote  on  Election  Day,  which  if  we  follow  these 
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four  simple  steps  I  am  sure  I  will  be  with  you 
next  year  celebrating  many  great  victories  as  we 
elect  a  new  President,  ten  new  members  of 
Congress,  and  several  new  members  of  the 
General  Court  here  in  Boston. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  am  a  native  here.  I  really  enjoy  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  We  have  had  our  dif- 
ferences, but  they  run  an  effective  political  pro- 
gram in  this  state,  one  that  we  can  be  proud  of 
as  trade  unionists  in  this  state,  and  one  that  we 
need  to  build  on  and  improve  as  we  go  forward 
in  the  critical  elections  in  1992.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Mike. 

We  have  one  of  our  friends  sitting  here  today, 
and  yesterday  I  promised  you  a  Kennedy  and 
today  we  have  a  Kennedy  with  us. 

Joe  Kennedy,  Congressman  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  a  great  friend  of  labor. 
And  I  personally  want  to  thank  him  for  the  work 
he  did  on  obtaining  grant  money  on  the 
Governor's  alliance  against  drugs,  which  is  a 
grant  that  comes  to  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  to  work  with  our  substance  abuse  pro- 
gram. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  original  COPE  co-spon- 
sors of  HR55,  the  anti-scab  bill,  and  an  original 
signer  of  the  graduated  income  tax  for  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Let  me  at  this  time  present  our  friend,  Joe 
Kennedy. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  I  feel  warm 
and  welcome  here  this  morning  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  nice  welcome  you  gave.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  thank  my  good  friend  Joe  Faherty 
for  the  wonderful  job  he  has  done  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year  or  two  since  Arthur  has 
found  other  things.  I  see  Arthur  out  in  the 
audience  has  found  other  things  to  spend  his 
time  on,  but  I  see  he  is  continuing  to  keep  his 
foot  in  the  important  labor  issues  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Bobby  Haynes,  who  again  I  think  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  of  dealing  with  the  finances  that 
the  labor  movement  struggles  with  so  much  in 
our  state  and  around  the  country  with  these 
days.  Marti  Foley  and  Richie  Rogers,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  new  team.  Rich  is  really  the  old 
team  that  is  going  to  continue  to  keep  the  issues 
that  are  of  importance  to  the  working  people  in 
our  country  on  the  forefront,  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington but  right  here  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


Last  night  - 1  tried  to  get  Teddy  up  here  yester- 
day. And  as  you  know,  he  was  working  hard  on 
the  family  and  medical  leave  bill  late  last  night 
in  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.;  and  I  happened  to  be 
able  to  get  up  on  the  late  plane  last  evening,  and 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine  was  running  for 
election  in  the  City  of  Somerville.  So  I  went  over 
to  give  a  little  support  to  her,  and  I  got  to  the 
door,  and  I  said,  "Well,  how  much  is  the  fee  to 
get  in?"  And  they  said,  "25  bucks."  So  I  took  out 
my  checkbook  and  they  said,  "Nice  tiy,  Con- 
gressman. We  want  cash  from  you  guys." 

(Laughter.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  I  said, 
"Maybe  I  could  buy  you  a  lunch."  And  they  said, 
"Nice  try,  Congressman."  In  any  event,  I  do  very 
much  want  to  say  how  delighted  I  am  to  be  with 
you  just  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning,  and  I 
want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  continued 
involvement  in  doing  the  hard  work,  the  day-to- 
day work  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  labor 
movement  alive  in  this  country,  and  the  issues 
that  the  labor  movement  really,  I  think  forces 
our  government  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  stand- 
ing up  for  the  rights  of  the  working  people  and 
the  poor  people  of  this  country  who  are  so  often 
forgotten  in  Washington,  D.C. 

You  know,  we  hear  so  much  talk  in  Washington, 
D.C.  these  days  about  the  budget.  All  they  want 
to  talk  about  is  the  budget.  And  the  fact  is  that 
when  we  come  in  and  talk  about  trying  to  pro- 
vide a  little  bit  of  money  for  education,  they  say, 
"I  am  sorry,  there  is  no  money  today  for  educa- 
tion in  today's  budget."  When  you  try  to  put 
something  in  the  health  care  budget  that  is  so 
important  to  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try, they  say,  "Oh,  well,  listen.  We  obviously 
need  health  care  in  this  country,  but  we  simply 
don't  have  any  money  in  this  budget  to  pay  for 
health  care."  When  we  try  to  do  something 
about  providing  for  affordable  housing  they 
say,  well,  they  say,  "Great  idea,  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  don't  have  any  money  for  affordable 
housing." 

But  you  know  what  I  notice,  what  I  notice  is  that 
when  the  savings  and  loans  come  in  and  lose  this 
country  a  trillion  dollars,  somehow  out  of  blue 
smoke  and  mirrors  the  United  States  govern- 
ment comes  up  with  a  trillion  dollars  to  trans- 
fer, a  trillion  dollars  to  transfer  to  the  savings 
and  loans.  Last  night,  yesterday,  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  where  we  came  up  with  $70  billion, 
$70  billion  to  bail  out  the  commercial  banks. 
Now,  listen,  folks,  you  know,  when  George 
Bush  wants  to  put  money  into  eastern  Europe, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  eastern  Euro- 
peans need  some  investment.  I  understand  the 
Soviets  are  here  this  morning  and  they  need 
some  investment  in  that  country,  but  the  United 
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States  government  somehow  finds  the  re- 
sources to  be  able  to  put  into  these  countries, 
but  yet  when  you  have  money  that  eveiy  single 
working  person  in  this  room  has  already  paid 
into  an  unemployment  insurance  trust  fund, 
every  penny  of  which  has  come  out  of  your 
salaries  and  gone  into  that  fund,  President  Bush 
has  the  gall  to  stand  before  the  people  of  this 
country  and  say,  "I  am  not  going  to  be  pushed 
around  by  those  Democrats.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  pushed  around  by  those  labor  unions  of  this 
countiy.  I  am  going  to  stand  tall.  I  am  going  to 
stand  up  to  them."  And  basically  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  he  is  going  to  take  your  money.  He 
is  going  to  take  the  money  that  you  have  paid 
into  the  trust  fund  already. 

I  am  sure  that  Joe  and  others  have  explained  to 
you  the  fact  that  when  you  pay  to  your  FICA 
every  single  month,  you  put  money  into  the 
unemployment  trust  fund.  That  fund  has,  I 
think  the  number  is  $9.3  billion  worth  of  surplus 
already  in  the  fund  today. 

The  program  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of 
the  expended  benefits  cost  $8  billion.  But  be- 
cause Richard  Darman,  the  director  of  the  bud- 
get in  Washington,  said,  "Oh,  no,  I've  got  to 
count  the  $8  billion  for  the  purposes  of  deficit 
reduction."  So  he  says,  "No,  you  can't  count  on 
that  any  more."  And  if  George  Bush  wants  to 
look  like  he  is  standing  tough  to  the  labor  move- 
ment in  this  country  and  he  says,  "No,  lam  going 
to  stand  up  to  those  dirty  dogs  and  to  working 
people  in  the  country."  And  all  I  have  to  say  to 
you  folks  is  that,  you  know,  I  come  from  a 
tradition  where  the  working  people  of  this 
country  are  recognized  as  the  true  heart  and 
soul  of  America.  Without  you  there  could  be  no 
wealth  in  this  country.  There  would  be,  I  mean, 
this  country  is  a  nation  that  is  rich  in  natural 
resources,  but,  you  know,  the  work  that  I  did  at 
Citizens  Energy,  I  found  as  I  went  all  over  this 
world  trying  to  find  oil  to  help  poor  people  out 
in  Massachusetts,  there  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
countries  around  this  globe  that  are  blessed  and 
rich  in  natural  resources,  but  what  they  don't 
have  is  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard- 
working men  and  women  that  are  trained  and 
skilled  with  the  know-how  to  convert  those  nat- 
ural resources  into  real  wealth  for  the  dream  of 
all. 

And  that  is  the  dream  of  America,  and  that  is 
the  dream  that  is  being  destroyed  by  the  policies 
of  the  federal  government  in  Washington,  D.C. 
And  that  is  the  dream  that  I  think  every  person 
in  this  room  has  to  be  involved  with  in  order  to 
change  the  policies  of  this  government. 

We  sit  there.  How  did  we  get  into  this  mess?  We 
sat  here  for  ten  years  and  sat  back  while  the 
wealthiest  people  in  this  country,  and  I  happen 


to  be  one  of  them,  has  had  our  taxes  reduced.  I 
should  be  thanking  Ronald  Reagan  for  reduc- 
ing my  taxes  from  74  percent.  Think  about  it.  74 
percent  to  28  percent.  A  50  percent,  a  50  point 
drop  in  the  taxes  for  the  wealthiest  Americans. 

You  have  seen  the  taxes  on  the  middle-  income 
people  have  actually  come  up  a  little  bit.  Their 
incomes  have  dropped,  and  on  the  poor,  their 
incomes  have  dropped  and  their  taxes  have 
gone  up.  But  look  at  the  incomes  of  the  wealth- 
iest Americans,  they  have  had  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  taxes.  And  at  the  same  time  their 
incomes  have  been  raised  by  over  a  hundred 
percent.  Their  after-tax  income  in  America  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  gone  up  120  percent.  Folks 
—oh,  yes,  George  Bush  has  got  some  friends  in 
this  country,  but  you  know  what  I  heard  the 
other  day,  in  the  1988  election,  you  know  what, 
60  percent  of  the  people  that  actually  went  to 
the  polls  had  incomes  above  $50,000  a  year. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  sit  back  and  allow  the 
future  elections  of  this  country  to  be  decided  by 
people  with  50, 60  and  70,  and  a  $100,000  a  year 
incomes,  then  great,  you  are  going  to  get  hurt 
every  time.  Because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  working  people  of  this  country  and  the  poor 
people  are  giving  up  and  they  are  not  voting. 
And  they  are  saying,  listen,  their  country 
doesn't  care  about  them;  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do  about  these  problems.  And  essentially, 
they  feel  that  a  part  of  America  that  maybe  their 
parents  and  our  grandparents  were  brought  up 
to  believe  in  has  been  destroyed.  But  we,  if  we 
take  that  attitude,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  then 
this  country  will  be  destroyed. 

The  fact  is  that  you  have  the  power  to  change 
this  country.  And  if  you  come  out  and  you  par- 
ticipate in  the  election,  you  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. Every  one  of  you  counts,  and  every  one  of 
you  is  important  to  America.  And  you  have  got 
to  believe  that  in  your  heart.  And  you  have  got 
to  believe  that  you  can  go  out  and  make  a 
difference.  You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
in  America  today  that  say,  "The  working  people 
in  this  country  are  really  the  problem,  that  you 
are  the  problem.  They  say  that  you  can't  go  out 
and  build  a  car  that  can  compete  with  the  Ger- 
mans. You  can't  build  a  car  that  can  compete 
with  the  Japanese,  but  when  I  walked  in  here  I 
saw  a  missile,  and  that  missile  indicates  to  me 
something:  That  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  working  people  of  this  country.  My  neigh- 
bors in  the  Eighth  District  can  go  out  and  build 
a  missile  that  can  intercept  an  incoming  missile 
at  12,000  miles  an  hour  and  knock  it  out  of  the 
sky. 

You  know,  a  few  months  ago  you  watched  on 
your  Japanese  TV  sets,  I  might  add,  you 
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watched  on  your  Japanese  TV  sets  while  the 
Iraqis  had  their  national  guard  headquarters 
bombed  by  a  bomb  that  went  right  down  a 
smoke  stack;  how  many  of  you  saw  that? 

(Hands  raised.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  Now,  the 
facts  are  that  there  is  nothingwrong  with  Amer- 
ican workmanship.  What  we  have  is  a  country 
that  doesn't  provide  the  government  policy  that 
is  proper  to  give  the  incentives  to  these  compa- 
nies to  go  out  and  build  something  other  than 
a  bomb.  We  can't  sell  those  bombs.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to.  That  is  not  going  to  make 
money  for  America. 

You  know,  i\1ien  your  parents  were  on  the  same 
assembly  lines  that  you  are  on,  the  fact  is  that 
America  controlled  70  percent,  70  percent  of 
the  world's  consumer  electronics  market.  Every 
toaster,  every  oven,  every  washer,  every  dryer, 
every  single  piece  of  equipment  that  you  could 
think  of  was  built  by  Americans  and  sold  over- 
seas. 

In  20  short  years,  in  20  short  years,  we  have  gone 
from  76  percent  to  what  it  is  today.  It  is  less  than 
five  percent. 

Now,  listen,  folks,  you  can't  just  give  away  all 
those  jobs,  and  it  isn't  because  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese,  they  don't  get  paid  less  than 
you  do,  they  get  paid  more  than  you  do.  So  when 
you  hear  this  hocus-pocus  by  all  these  econo- 
mists that  come  around  and  tell  you  that  you  are 
getting  paid  too  much  and  that  your  standard 
of  living  has  to  fall  in  order  to  compete,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  What  you  need 
is  a  good,  strong  federal  government  that  is 
going  to  react  to  the  needs  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  that  is  going  to  come  up  with 
policies  that  allow  the  people  of  this  country  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  fulfill  their  full  human 
destiny.  And  until  you  get  that  ~ 

(Applause.) 

CONGRESSMAN  KENNEDY:  All  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  to  you  folks  is  that  I  appreciate  all  the 
efforts  that  your  leadership  has  made,  and  I 
think  that  you  have  got  some  fme  leaders,  but 
fundamentally,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  going 
to  be  up  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  do  what 
the  COPE  director  just  said,  and  that  is  to  go 
out  and  be  involved  and  get  involved  and  get 
your  friends  and  families  and  neighbors  and 
everyone  else  to  go  out  and  say,  "It  is  a  time  for 
change  in  Massachusetts,  a  time  for  change  in 
the  United  States."  And  you  are  going  to  go  and 
bring  about  the  kind  of  political  change  and 
political  leadership  that  we  need  in  order  to 
reestablish  America  as  the  number  one  country 
throughout  this  world.  Thank  you  very  much. 


(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Another  round  of  applause. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  are  going  to  have  the  final 
credentials  report  from  its  co-chair,  Elinore 
King. 

MS.  KING:  Good  morning,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

As  of  10:30  a.m.  there  were  properly  registered 
531  delegates,  41  alternates,  representing  208 
local  unions,  133,824  votes.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends adoption  and  I  so  move. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee;  what  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded.  On 

the  question,  all  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  And  we  will  dismiss 
the  committee  with  our  thanks.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Right  on  time.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  bring  some  people  to  the  micro- 
phone, and  what  I  will  do  is  I  will  introduce 
them.  We  all  know  Secretary-Treasurer  Bobby 
Haynes,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  and  Training  advisory 
board.  Marti  Foley,  who  is  our  legislative  direc- 
tor and  a  good  friend.  We  have  a  representative 
here  from  North  Adams,  Representative  Dan 
Bosley. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  there  was  a  resolution 
that  passed  the  House  and  Dan  had  that  memo- 
rialized. And  I  said  at  that  time  that  we  would 
give  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  to  our  representative  from  North 
Adams  and  a  sponsor  of  House  Bill  1691  on 
unemployment,  Dan  Bosley. 

Brother  Haynes. 

(Applause.) 

MR  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

It  has  always  been  my  goal  in  life  to  follow  Joe 
Kennedy. 

We  are  going  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  unemploy- 
ment this  morning.  You  all  know  that  we  have 
a  bill  at  the  State  House,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Dan  Bosley  and  representative 
Valiante,  to  fix  the  unemployment  system  here 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Marti 
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Foley  and  myself,  and  a  number  of  people  in 
government,  and  people  in  the  business  com- 
munity associated  in  Massachusetts,  recognized 
the  problem  with  the  unemployment  system  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  have  been  working  to 
fix  it  and  put  it  back  on  a  sound  economic 
footing.  And  I  guess  we  may  understand  it,  but 
the  administration  here  in  Massachusetts 
doesn't  understand  it,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
here  speaking  to  you,  because  we  need  you, 
relative  to  Joe  Kennedy's  remarks  and  Mike 
Noonan's  remarks.  We  need  the  grassroots  to 
get  out  there  and  tell  our  politicians,  tell  our 
legislators,  that  this  bill  needs  to  be  passed  for 
economic  dignity  and  justice  for  our  workers. 

Let  me  explain  a  little  bit  about  House  Bill  1691 
and  why  we  are  in  the  mess  we  are  in.  Unem- 
ployment benefits  here  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  are  indexed  to  the  average 
weekly  wage.  So  the  benefit  goes  up  year  by  year 
as  the  average  weekly  wage  increases.  The  max- 
imum benefit  is  $280  a  week  and  you  could 
receive  up  to  five  dependents  at  $25  a  week  for 
a  maximum  benefit.  The  problem  with  it  is  that 
the  revenue  side  is  indexed  or  tied  to  a  $7,000 
wage  base.  Every  $7,000  a  worker  earns,  a  tax  is 
paid  into  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  And 
that  number  has  been  that  way  for  a  number  of 
years.  And  what  we  need  to  do  is  index  that  in 
some  fashion.  And  our  going  to  10,000  in  1992 
and  $13,000  in  1994,  and  what  we  want  to  do,  the 
Governor  has  also  submitted  a  bill,  and  we  have 
some  serious  problems  with  the  Governor's  bill 
because  what  the  Governor  wants  to  do  is  cut 
your  benefits.  He  wants  to  decrease  eligibility. 
He  wants  to  essentially  pay  for  unemployment 
out  of  your  pocket. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  of  \diat 
he  wants  to  do  on  the  eligibility  side.  Right  now 
you  are  eligible  for  unemployment  if  you  work 
15  weeks.  The  Governor's  idea  is  that  you 
should  work  20  weeks  before  you  should  be- 
come eligible  for  unemployment.  On  its  face 
that  is  bad  enough,  but  in  addition  to  that  he 
wants  to  recalculate  the  way  benefits  are  fig- 
ured. A  higher  eligibility.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  an  example  of  how  the  Governor  would  like 
to  calculate  eligibility.  He  doesn't  want  to  count 
the  most  recent  quarter  that  you  worked,  he 
wants  to  count  the  last  four  out  of  the  five  most 
previous  quarters. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  an  example  which  many 
of  you  may  have  heard  me  give  over  the  last 
couple  of  months.  Say,  for  instance,  you  went  to 
work  on  February  15  th  and  worked  six  weeks  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1991.  Then  you  worked  13 
weeks  the  second  quarter  of  1991.  And  then  you 
worked  13  weeks  the  third  quarter  of  1991,  and 
you  got  laid  off  on  September  30th.  You  would 


have  worked  a  total  of  32  weeks.  But  under  the 
Governor's  plan,  the  last  13  weeks  of  the  third 
quarter  we  wouldn't  count.  So  you  would  have 
only  had  19  weeks  of  eligible  employment  and 
would  have  been  ineligible  to  collect  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. That  is  what  is  in  the  Governor's  bill 
that  we  are  fighting  today. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  wants  to  cut  back  from 
30  to  26  weeks  in  total  duration  that  you  could 
collect.  In  addition  to  that,  he  wants  to  cut  your 
dependency  allowance.  Right  now  you  could 
receive  $25  for  up  to  five  children.  TTie  Gover- 
nor, in  his  generosity,  proposes  that  you  get  25 
bucks  for  the  first  kid;  you  get  $20  for  the  second 
kid;  you  get  nine  dollars  for  the  third  kid,  and 
five  dollars  for  the  fourth  kid,  and  nothing  for 
the  fifth  kid.  In  some  sort  of  a  fashion  he  thinks 
the  third  and  fourth  kids  don't  count  as  much 
as  the  first  and  second  or  don't  cost  as  much. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  The  unemployment 
figures  again  will  be  out  for  the  last  month. 
Probably  now,  and  maybe  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes. And  I  don't  know  what  they  are.  All  I  know 
is  that  they  are  much  too  high.  And  I  do  know 
this  much,  that  we  have  lost  300,000  jobs  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  last 
two  years.  175,000  jobs  in  the  last  12  months. 
Those  are  lost  jobs.  Those  are  not  unemployed 
people,  those  are  jobs  that  are  gone  from  the 
Massachusetts  economy.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
have  over  100,000  people  in  1991  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits,  collected  their  bene- 
fits, and  are  still  unemployed. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  our  Governor  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ought  to  take  notice 
of  those  kinds  of  facts  and  stop  sashaying 
around  and  telling  us  that  the  economy  is  im- 
proving and  it  is  picking  up,  because  it  is  not 
picking  up  here  and  it  is  not  picking  up  across 
the  country.  That  is  why  we  spend  so  many 
efforts  on  extended  benefits,  not  just  here  in  the 
Commonwealth,  but  also  in  President  Bush,  he 
vetoed  the  bill  that  would  have  given  20  addi- 
tional weeks  to  those  unemployed.  At  this  time 
he  is  going  to  have  another  opportunity  because 
the  House  and  Senate  just  passed  a  bill  the 
other  day.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  is  two 
votes  shy  of  an  override.  Hopefully  we  could 
convince  additional  people  to  support  the  bill 
and  convince  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  unemployment  benefits  are  not  welfare 
benefits. 

The  unemployment  system  was  developed  over 
50  years  ago  for  two  very  specific  purposes,  to 
help  families  in  need  when  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  they  become  separated  from  the 
workplace.  And  if  that  doesn't  impress  the 
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President,  which  I  don't  think  it  does,  the  other 
reason  we  have  unemployment  benefits  is  to 
put  much-needed  dollars  into  local  economies. 

Governor  Weld's  proposal  that  cuts  eligibles 
and  cuts  benefits  will  take  $600  million  out  of 
the  economy  of  Massachusetts  over  the  next 
four  years.  We  have  to  make  our  point.  Repre- 
sentative Bosley  is  here  representing  our  inter- 
ests and  filed  a  bill  for  us.  Suzanne  Bump, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, was  here  yesterday.  We  need  to  get  out 
and  inform  the  elected  officials  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  that  we  are  taking 
no  prisoners.  We  don't  care  where  people  have 
been  in  the  past  with  their  labor  records,  this  is 
a  fundamental  issue  for  the  working  people  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Every 
one  of  the  state  legislators  and  state  senators 
must  vote  for  House  Bill  1691  or  we  are  going 
to  hold  them  accountable. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  mike 
Marti  Foley  to  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  the 
bill.  Our  political,  legislative  director. 

MR.  FOLEY:  Thank  you,  Bobby. 

You  know,  we  knew  we  had  problems  back  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  This  was  nothing  new  to  us. 
We  watched  a  trust  fund  be  depleted  from  $1.2 
billion  in  reserves,  continued  to  dwindle  in  good 
times.  When  we  started  working  on  this  issue 
two  years  ago  we  knew  that  the  fund  was  going 
to  go  broke.  Two  years  ago  we  talked  about  it 
and  nobody  listened.  And  last  April  we  thought 
for  sure  the  balance  would  be  zero,  but  the 
Govemorwith  some  of  his  rich  friends,  some  of 
the  large  corporations,  said  you  got  to  prepay  a 
little  bit  in  the  system  so  it  would  stay  solvent. 
But  by  $15  million?  We  started  to  tour  the  state. 
We  knew  what  we  were  looking  at  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  legislation.  We  were  always  looking 
at  two-thirds,  a  veto  override,  never  a  majority. 
Always  two-thirds.  And  we  traveled  to  the 
Berkshires,  to  Fall  River,  out  to  Lowell,  eveiy- 
where,  talking  to  senators,  bringing  in  their 
constituents  into  a  room  with  them,  not  labor 
unions,  the  rank  and  file  people  talking  about 
unemployment. 

And  I  started  off  talking  about  the  system  is 
going  to  be  broke  in  October.  We  got  by  April, 
but  we  wouldn't  get  by  October.  Somebody 
grabbed  me,  and  I  have  been  accused  every  now 
and  then  of  going  off  the  reservation  and  going 
a  little  wild,  "Better  be  careful,  Marti.  Probably 
won't  go  broke  until  November."  So  I  made  an 
adjustment  in  my  presentation,  started  talking 
more  about  November.  Well,  the  system  went 
broke  in  September.  Went  broke  sooner.  And 
it  is  broke  today.  And  it  is  borrowing  money. 


and  it  is  paying  interest  on  that  money.  And  if 
we  don't  fix,  it  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  is 
going  to  happen,  we  are  going  to  be  here  next 
year  talking  about  more  severe  benefit  cuts, 
because  they  are  going  to  balance  that  system 
on  the  unemployed  worker's  back.  That  is  the 
game  plan.  It  always  was  and  it  always  will  be. 
They  are  happy  if  nothing  happens,  because 
next  year  they  will  file  another  one  and  they  will 
reduce  benefits  even  lower. 

Let  me  tell  you,  in  this  state  57  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  eligible,  I  mean,  I'm  sorry,  57 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  unemployed  ac- 
tually collect  benefits.  That  is  disgraceful.  But 
the  national  average  is  about  37  percent.  We  are 
one  of  the  highest.  And  what  the  Weld  plan  is, 
and  it  has  been,  is  to  get  us  down  to  eligibility. 
Don't  reduce  benefits.  Maybe  a  little  playing 
around  with  the  dependency  allowance,  but  also 
make  less  people  eligible. 

When  we  put  this  system  in  place  in  the  '30's, 
my  father  put  it  in  in  the  '30's,  76  percent  of  the 
people  who  were  unemployed  collected  across 
this  country,  and  that  is  where  we  are  today,  at 
37  percent. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  after  a 
year  of  work  and  after  our  tours  of  the  state,  we 
wanted  to  split  away  three  Republican  senators' 
votes.  The  job  is  done.  We  got  them. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  We  added  five,  maybe  seven 
Republicans.  But  guess  what,  I  don't  have  Dem- 
ocrats. The  Democratic  party  that  was  bom  in 
the  New  Deal,  that  unemployed  benefits  nur- 
tured its  advance  and  control  of  Congress  and 
the  State  House,  have  yet  to  guarantee  us  in  the 
Senate  that  they  will  vote  for  us.  So  our  second 
trip  around  is  to  talk  with  the  Democrats,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  need  you  for.  I 
already  know  what  the  Republican  senators  are 
there  for,  but  I  am  worried  about  the  Demo- 
crats. 

We  are  sending  out  100,000  postcards.  There  is 
more  mail  in  the  office;  call  Rich.  We  will  get 
them  to  you.  But  we  have  to  deliver  those  Dem- 
ocratic votes  in  that  Senate  on  this  bill  or  else 
we  are  facing  the  Governor's  veto  and  then  we 
are  facing  benefit  cuts.  That  is  the  reality. 

I  was  thinking  today  as  I  was  coming  in  last 
night,  I  was  at  this  dinner.  I  was  sitting  right 
down  there  with  my  son  who  is  21  years  of  age. 
As  I  was  coming  in  on  the  radio  this  morning  I 
heard  a  song,  it  is  Dan  Fogelberg,  "The  Leader 
Of  The  Band".  How  many  have  heard  of  it?  I 
thought  about  what  I  was  going  to  say,  but  what 
was  passed  to  me,  and  what  I  should  pass  on  to 
you.  My  father  is  91  years  of  age.  He  fought  the 
battle  as  an  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
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worker  in  a  warehouse  in  Boston  in  the  '30's.  He 
passed  it  on  to  me.  He  passed  on  to  me  76 
percent  of  the  people  collecting.  What  am  I 
going  to  pass  on  to  my  son?  36  percent  collect- 
ing reduced  benefits?  What  are  you  going  to 
pass  on  to  your  children? 

This  is  our  job.  We  can  deliver  and  we  can 
deliver  legislation  here  on  a  fixed  system  with- 
out benefit  cuts  and  we  can  do  it,  but  we  need 
your  help. 

(Applause.) 

MR,  FOLEY:  And  I  just  wanted  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  song.  "The  leader  of  the  band  is 
old,  his  eyes  turn  gray.  But  his  blood  runs 
through  my  instrument  and  a  song  is  in  my  soul." 
And  the  song  is,  no  benefit  cuts,  pass  the  bill. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  a  representative 
come  up  here  who  has  fought  hard,  and  when 
he  gets  to  that  microphone  I  want  him  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives that  he  heard  from  this  group  one  mes- 
sage, "No  benefit  cuts."  Let's  hear  it. 

VOICES:  No  benefit  cuts. 

MR.  FOLEY:  I  can't  hear  you, 

VOICES:  No  benefit  cuts. 

MR.  FOLEY:  That  is  my  message.  I  am  sure 
you  can  do  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  could  start 
doing  it  on  Monday  morning. 

I  guess  Arthur  is  going  to  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  Dan  Bosley. 

I  am  going  to  have  the  privilege. 

I  spent  some  time  with  Dan  last  night.  I  said 
something  to  him  and  I  said  it  sincerely.  I  said, 
"Dan,  I  am  not  saying  it  because  you  are  here." 
He  is  one  of  the  hardest-working  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  I  mean  that  sincerely.  He 
comes  from  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  Al- 
ways find  him  in  his  office.  Lives  in  Boston 
during  the  week.  Always  find  him  in  his  office 
early.  One  of  the  best  leaders  in  the  House,  and 
he  is  carrying  this  bill  up,  and  he  has  stood  with 
us  through  pickets,  been  invited  as  a  speaker  by 
some  of  our  good  friends  on  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Committee  who  think  maybe  we 
shouldn't  have  dependency  allowance  as  high  as 
$25  a  dependent.  But  he  is  going  to  deliver  a 
message  and  tell  you  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  present  to  you  a 
congressman  from  North  Adams,  Representa- 
tive Dan  Bosley. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  Thank  you. 
Why  were  these  people  yelling  about  cuts? 

I  would  like  to  be  the  first  elected,  I  know  that 
Speaker  of  the  House  Charlie  Flaherty  was  here 


yesterday,  the  Senate  president,  but  I  would  like 
to  be  the  first  elected  official  to  congratulate 
Joe  Faherty  on  his  election.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend  and  very  important  to  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

And  I  have  got  to  tell  you  again,  April  this  year 
we  decided  that  - 1  am  from  North  Adams  out 
in  the  Berkshires,  and  we  decided  we  weren't 
going  to  get  any  help  from  the  Governor,  we 
weren't  going  to  get  any  help  from  this  econ- 
omy, and  I  put  together  a  series  of  economic 
subcommittee  meetings  in  which  we  invited 
labor,  management,  educators,  teachers,  the 
health  and  human  service  people,  and  we  in- 
vited out  some  people  from  this  side  of  the 
state.  And  one  of  the  people  that  was  the  first 
to  jump  on  board  was  Joe  Faherty.  He  came  out 
and  he  talked  to  us.  He  really  got  people  going 
out  there,  and  he  got  our  local  labor  leaders 
enthused  about  the  process.  So  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  that.  He  has  just  been  a  good  guy. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  I  would  like 
to  touch  very  briefly  on  two  things.  One  is  the 
national  issue  and  one  is  the  state  issue,  because 
they  are  intertwined,  and  I  tried  to  bring  this  out 
on  the  floor  on  Tuesday  when  we  convened.  The 
Republicans  didn't  want  us  to  extend  rules  to 
bring  out  the  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
sign  the  unemployment  compensation  exten- 
sion. They  said  we  shouldn't  be  debating  na- 
tional issues.  Well,  this  is  now  a  national  issue. 
Over  100,000  people  in  this  state  have  fallen  off 
the  unemployment  rolls,  not  because  they 
found  jobs,  they  have  gone  off  because  they 
have  exhausted  their  benefits.  And  George 
Bush  doesn't  want  to  give  them  a  few  extra 
weeks'  help,  doesn't  want  to  give  them  help  in  a 
country  that  has  money. 

Congressman  Kennedy  said  that  there  is  money 
in  that  account  they  are  using  to  balance  the 
budget.  Much  the  same  as  the  Weld  Adminis- 
tration is  hiding,  I  shouldn't  say  hiding,  seques- 
tering some  money,  and  they  don't  want  to  put 
the  construction  workers  back  to  work  because 
they  are  using  that  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
shouldn't  do  it  on  the  state  or  national  level. 
There  is  money  in  that  account. 

And  when  we  could  send  $6  billion  to  the  Kurds 
in  Iraq,  who  are  very,  very  needy,  when  we  could 
send  $6  billion  or  a  $10  billion  loan  to  a  country, 
and  we  could  take  money  out  of  the  accounts  of 
the  working  men  and  women  in  this  country 
who  would  have  put  money  that  in  account.  At 
10:30  today  they  announced  the  new  unemploy- 
ment figures.  We  had  the  first  eight  months  and 
now  we  have  for  September.  The  national  fig- 
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ures  have  gone  down  from  6.8  to  6.7  percent 
unemployment,  a  .01  drop. 

Now,  that  drop  is  from  people  dropping  off  the 
rolls  because  they  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  not  because  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  recovery,  not  because  the  recession 
has  got  any  better,  because  it  hasn't.  Because 
we  still  aren't  creating  jobs  in  this  country.  And 
on  the  state  level  we  stayed  the  same,  9.2  per- 
cent. 9.2  percent,  which  means  another  12,000 
people  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
beneflts  last  month,  which  brings  us  to  106,000 
people. 

Now,  there  are  three  things  that  we  can  do  on 
the  state  level  that  our  unemployment  serves, 
and  as  Marti  says,  that  fund  is  bankrupt.  We  ran 
out  of  money.  What  Governor  Weld  did  is  that 
he  asked  businesses  in  this  state  to  pay  early  in 
April,  to  pay  their  unemployment,  to  pay  into 
the  trust  fund  early  in  April,  and  they  did  that. 
But  what  that  did  was  it  took  money  out  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  they  were  hoping  that  the 
economy  would  be  better  by  October,  we 
wouldn't  have  to  borrow.  We  would  have  to 
borrow  so  little  an  amount  that  we  could  pay  it 
back,  and  we  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything  with 
this  fund. 

Well,  that  didn't  happen;  things  have  gotten 
worse.  And  in  September,  ironically,  right 
around  Labor  Day,  they  started  borrowing  $5 
million  a  day  from  the  federal  government.  And 
not  only  are  we  going  to  have  to  pick  the  cost  up 
for  that  in  our  businesses,  but  we  are  also  going 
to  have  to  pick  up  interest  and  penalties.  And 
yet  still,  given  the  fact  that  we  have  a  bankrupt 
system,  given  the  fact  it  is  going  to  cost  busi- 
nesses in  this  state  and  us,  because  this  is  part 
of  the  benefit  package  and  it  is  part  of  what  we 
get  as  a  benefit  package  as  workers,  it  is  going 
to  cost  us  more  money.  And  they  still  didn't 
want  to  do  anything.  And  that,  my  friends,  is 
going  to  be  years  and  years  of  higher  costs  for 
businesses  that  they  can't  pass  on.  It  is  going  to 
cost  businesses,  it  is  going  to  shut  some  busi- 
nesses down,  because  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  a  surcharge  on  that  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

So  finally  the  Weld  administration  came  up 
with  a  plan,  and  that  plan  cuts  dependency  al- 
lowances, cuts  the  weeks  of  benefits.  So  if  you 
were  falling  off  with  30  weeks,  and  you  imagine 
how  many  people  were  falling  off  with  26  weeks, 
but  he  wants  to  cut  those.  And  even  with  that 
plan,  even  with  that  plan  of  cutting  your  depen- 
dency allowances  and  your  benefits,  it  doesn't 
work.  We  still  end  up  in  a  deficit  for  about  the 
next  five  years.  So  it  doesn't  fix  the  problem, 
even  as  it  takes  money  away  from  working  men 
and  women.  That  is  why  myself,  Representative 


Valiante,  the  AFL-CIO  has  filed  this  bill,  to 
keep  benefits  where  they  are,  to  shore  up  the 
system.  And  in  the  long  run  that  helps  everyone. 
And  that  is  why  business  groups  are  for  this. 
Quite  frankly,  most  people  are  for  this  except 
for  the  Weld  administration.  They  just  want  to 
ignore  us  and  hope  we  go  away.  Well,  we  are  not 
going  to  go  away,  we  are  going  to  work  veiy,  very 
hard  to  pass  this  bill  so  we  could  shore  up  this 
system. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  And  so  that 
we  could  shore  it  up  with  no  benefit  cuts. 

Now,  I  need  your  help  to  do  that.  I  need  it  in 
two  ways.  The  Governor's  office  has  received 
over  60,000  postcards  asking  him  to  sign  this  bill 
when  it  gets  to  his  desk,  and  letting  him  know 
that  we  are  not  going  to  go  away.  We  need  more 
postcards,  and  we  need  all  of  the  unions  in  here 
to  send  postcards  in,  and  to  let  them  know.  But 
we  need  help,  as  Marti  said,  to  shore  up  our 
base  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  I  need  every- 
body to  contact  a  senator,  to  contact  their  rep- 
resentative, to  tell  them  how  serious  this 
problem  is,  and  how  serious  it  is  for  them  to 
work  with  us  to  pass  this  bill. 

And  I  could  pledge  to  you  that  we,  up  here, 
working  with  Joe  and  Marti  and  Bob  and  Rich 
and  the  rest,  and  working  with  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  will  get  this  bill  on  the 
Governor's  desk  and  we  will  also  get  the  votes 
so  that  after  he  decides  to  veto  this,  because  he 
will,  we  will  get  the  votes  to  override  that  so  he 
could  shut  up  and  listen.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you.  Representative 
Bosley. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Would  you  state  your  per- 
sonal privilege  and  your  name,  brother? 

MR.  OSBORN:  Arthur  Osbom,  Local  1505 
IBEW  in  Waltham,  Mass.  My  point  of  personal 
privilege  is  this:  A  short  while  ago  the  body  in 
our  delegation  got  up.  In  no  way  was  this  meant 
to  slight  anybody.  We  had  an  appointment.  We 
wanted  to  make  sure  we  got  back  to  hear  what 
Representative  Bosley  said.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  Mr.  Haynes  and  the  body  knew  it  was 
not  a  slight. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  Osbom,  I  noticed 
them  go  out  and  come  back  just  in  time.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  that,  anyway. 

(Applause.) 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  Next  on  the  agenda  right  now 
is  we  are  going  to  talk  about  special  friends.  I 
think  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  break  it  up  into 
a  couple  of  parts.  I  want  Marti  Foley,  our  legis- 
lative director,  to  talk  on  workers'  comp,  what 
is  happening  up  on  the  Hill,  and  we  will  have 
our  new  COPE  director,  Richard  Rogers,  talk 
about  the  special  elections.  So  at  this  time  I 
bring  back  to  the  microphone  Marti  Foley  to 
talk  about  the  mess  that  we  have  up  on  the  Hill 
known  as  workers'  comp  reform. 

MR.  FOLEY:  Just  to  warn  the  delegates,  there 
is  a  press  conference  going  on  right  now,  that  is, 
we  have  a  summary  report  prepared  in  Wash- 
ington which  shows  the  Bosley  bill  is  better  than 
the  Governor's  bill.  It  fixes  the  system  quicker 
without  any  reduction.  And  there  is  a  press 
conference  going  on  out  here.  The  press  has  just 
announced  that  they  got  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures for  this  month,  9.2  percent,  which  means  it 
was  the  same  as  it  was  last  month,  but  more 
people  have  dropped  out.  So  actually  it  is 
higher.  But  as  we  just  finished  with  probably  the 
most  important,  pressing  issue  on  our  agenda, 
I  just  want  to  explain  to  you  what  is  going  on, 
and  he  will  be  coming  back. 

On  workers'  compensation,  my  God,  I  have 
been  here  for  nine  years  now,  and  it  feels  like  I 
have  been  working  on  workers'  compensation 
for  109.  It  just  never  goes  away.  You  fix  it,  got 
problems,  come  back,  fix  it  again,  and  you  have 
another  problem,  and  it  comes  back.  I  always 
feel  like  I  am  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemani,  I 
am  asking  for  the  cup  to  pass  me  by.  I  don't  want 
anything  to  do  with  it  anymore.  But  it  is  always 
there. 

Last  night  we  had  a  couple  of  individuals  from 
the  Rate  Setting  Commission,  I  don't  think  this 
was  private,  and  theyjust  had  a  meeting  in  order 
to  set  the  rates  for  next  year,  what  the  insurance 
companies  are  going  to  ask  for.  Now,  the  com- 
pensation system  is  set  up  very  weird.  You 
change  the  law  today;  the  rates  don't  change  for 
several  years  down  the  road.  So  it  only  makes 
substantial  changes  in  1986.  We  increase  bene- 
fits so  we  are  now,  right  now,  the  fourth-highest 
benefit  state  in  the  country.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  see  some  of  the  fallout  effects  from  that. 

They  are  going  to  file  within  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  I  hope  the  figures  are  right,  theyare  going 
to  file  a  rate  increase  in  workers'  compensation 
of  43  percent.  That  is  outrageous.  And  I  don't 
know  what  we  could  do  about  it.  You  talk  to 
ironworkers,  theyare  paid  $94,  $94  per  hundred 
dollars.  It  is  almost  an  equal  dollar  for 
workmen's  compensation  as  for  payroll  cost. 
The  legislature  is  struggling  with  it.  They  are 
going  to  tiy  and  make  some  what  they  call  re- 


forms there.  I  think  they  are  playing  around  the 
edges.  I  don't  think  they  are  doing  any  real 
systemic  reforms  in  the  system.  And  within  two 
or  three  weeks  there  should  be  a  bill  emerging 
from  the  committee.  I  don't  know,  given  the 
information  last  Friday,  whether  that  substan- 
tially is  going  to  change  the  whole  system  with 
the  new  rate  filing. 

What  they  are  talking  about  doing,  and  one  of 
the  important  things  for  us,  I  think,  is  they  are 
talking  about  doing  things  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. Tliey  are  going  to  allow  you  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. We  are  not  allowed  to  do  that  right  now  in 
the  current  status.  They  are  going  to  allow  a 
multi-group  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table, 
employees  and  employers,  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  and  work  out  some  kind  of  a 
workmen's  compensation  system.  Theyare  also 
going  to  allow  multi-employer,  multi-skills 
group  insurance.  There  is  only  one  other  system 
in  the  entire  country  that  I  know  that  does  this, 
and  myself  and  Joe  Faherty  and  Leo  Purcell 
went  down  about  three  months  ago  to  visit 
Local  3  in  New  York,  which  is  the  electricians 
local  in  New  York.  When  we  went  down  there, 
I  was  aware  that  the  New  York  local,  Local  3, 
had  the  highest  benefits  in  the  state.  But  what  I 
didn't  know  is  that  they  also  have  higher  bene- 
fits than  we  do  in  the  state.  We  have  a  higher 
benefits  state  in  New  York. 

The  dramatic  cost  of  the  system  in  New  York 
for  a  collectively  bargained  workmen's  compen- 
sation is  roughly  $6  for  the  electricians,  con- 
struction electricians.  $6  per  hundred  dollars  of 
payroll.  And  that  includes  benefits  that  are 
about  5.50  per  week.  We  are  about  4.92.  And 
they  also  include  full  health  benefits  for,  I  think, 
$6.25.  In  this  state  the  rate  for  construction 
electricians  is  over  $16.  So  it  is  a  significant 
difference,  and  we  are  going  to  include  it  in  the 
legislation. 

What  else  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  legisla- 
tion, basically,  is  to  put  more  controls  on  insur- 
ance companies.  The  only  problem  with  that, 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  three  or  four  years 
down  the  road  they  are  also  going  to  give  in- 
creased rates  to  doctors.  Although  we  are  the 
fourth-highest  benefit  state  for  employees,  we 
are  17th  in  the  amount  of  money  we  return  to 
doctors  and  hospitals.  We  are  considered  as 
having  a  fairly  low  reimbursement  rate  for  doc- 
tors. They  are  going  to  increase  that  dramati- 
cally which  will  probably  shoot  them  up  into  the 
top  five  as  far  as  physicians  and  hospital  reim- 
bursements. 

I  honestly  don't  think  they  really  address  the 
systemic  problems  in  the  systems.  As  I  say,  we 
have  gone  from  a  system  where  you  file  a  case 
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three  years  ago  down  in  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  you  had  a  good  chance  of  having  the  case 
heard  and  adjudicated  in  four  months.  Now  it 
is  going  to  take  you  anywhere  from  ten  to  12 
months,  maybe  longer  in  some  jurisdictions.  I 
don't  see  any  dramatic  change  in  that. 

I  think  they  are  going  to  allow  some  type  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution  people  to  relieve 
the  system.  But  just  as  soon  as  we  get  a  piece  of 
legislation  in  draft  form,  which  I  am  hoping  to 
get  either  next  week  or  the  week  afterwards 
when  we  have  our  workmen's  compensation 
attorney  look  over  it  and  look  over  some  of  the 
language,  we  will  get  some  kind  of  a  section-by- 
section  summary.  I  expect  it  will  be  a  fairly 
complicated  bill.  We  will  be  giving  that  to  you 
hopefully  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  look  for 
action  on  this  on  the  floor  over  the  next  couple 
of  months. 

But  anything  we  say  right  now,  I  think  that  has 
been  thrown  into  this  whole  mix  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  the  rate  increases,  and  I  think 
what  I  say  may  change  by  next  week  or  the  week 
after.  But  we  will  keep  you  informed.  We  will 
send  the  summaries  up  to  your  individual  locals, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  sitting  as  a  board  here 
trying  to  make  a  determination  where  we  are 
going  to  go  in  the  future. 

That  is  about  all  the  update  I  could  give  you  on 
comp  right  now.  If  you  have  any  questions  you 
could  reach  us  in  the  office.  We  are  looking  for 
somebody  else  who  wants  to  walk  this  road  with 
us,  anyway.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Marty.  Now,  at 
this  time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
for  the  first  time  as  the  director  of  COPE  for 
the  state  body,  this  guy  here  has  been  around 
the  state  back  and  forth  on  elections.  He  is 
known  to  every  central  labor  council  as  a  worker 
who  never  gives  up  and  is  always  pushing  them 
to  go  that  one  step  further  to  get  our  friends 
elected.  I  see  himpractically  everyday  and  there 
is  not  enough  time  in  the  day  for  his  agenda.  He 
is  always  on  the  move.  He  has  more  irons  in  the 
fire  than  just  the  political  campaigns.  Just  this 
week  alone  he  left  here  to  go  back  to  the  office 
to  work  on  a  campaign  down  in  the  Quincy  / 
Weymouth  area. 

So  I  would  like  a  nice  warm  welcome  for  your 
new  COPE  director.  Rich  Rogers. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ROGERS:  Thank  you  for  those  kind 
words,  Joe. 

I  think  I  would  be  a  little  bit  remiss  if  I  didn't 
thank  a  few  people.  First  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  the  delegates  for  your  support  of  my  ap- 


pointment. I  have  been  with  the  State  AFL- 
CIO  for  nine  years.  There  are  special  people  I 
would  like  to  recognize  for  the  support  of  me. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  officers 
in  my  own  local  union.  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers,  their  own  President  Dick 
Abdo,  Vice  President  Dick  Courtland. 

I  would  like  to  thank  President  Emeritus  Ar- 
thur Osbom.  He  is  my  mentor,  my  friend.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Legislative  Director  Marti 
Foley  who  just,  you  know,  fully  supported  this 
bylaw  change.  I  would  like  to  thank  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Bob  Haynes,  and  in  particular  I 
would  like  to  thank  President  Joe  Faherty,  who 
I  am  so  proud  that  I  will  be  able  to  work  with 
for  the  next  four  years  to  take  this  government 
back  to  us,  the  people. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  would  like  to  give  you  just  a 
little  bit  of  an  update  on  what  COPE  has  been 
doing  this  year.  Earlier  Marti  touched  on  John 
Olver's  great  victory.  Since  that  campaign  there 
has  been  a  little  bit  of  a  dormant  effect,  and  we 
have  been  immersed  deeply  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts in  special  elections.  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  John's  replacement  in  the  state  sen- 
ate is  Stan  Rosenberg,  who  with  our  help  was 
elected  overwhelmingly  September  24.  We  have 
also  been  involved  in  two  other  special  elections 
in  western  Massachusetts;  one  was  the  vacancy 
in  the  City  of  Chicopee  of  Ken  Lemanski.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  our  endorsed  candidate  in  the 
Democratic  primary,  Joe  Abdo,  won  and  he 
won  by  77  votes.  And  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  he  would  have  won  that  nomination  with- 
out our  help.  The  following  week  we  were  in- 
vovled  in  an  election  in  East  Longmeadowand 
Hampton,  and  one  ward  in  Springfield.  This 
district  seat  was  held  for  20  years  by  a  Republi- 
can. Our  candidate  in  the  Democratic  primary, 
Marigail  (phonetics)  McGuiness  won  by  200 
votes.  It  is  an  uphill  battle  on  October  22nd,  but 
we  just  might  be  able  to  get  a  pro-worker  family 
candidate  in  that  district. 

And  there  is  a  little  bit  of  a  common  denomina- 
tor here  on  these  races.  First  of  all,  we  were 
involved  in  three  state  primaries,  and  there  is  a 
message  there.  And  the  message  is  that  we  are 
not  going  to  sit  back  and  just  support  anybody 
with  a  D  next  to  his  name.  That  is  not  good 
enough.  Joe  said  it.  Congressman  Sanders  said 
it.  We  are  done  with  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils. 

We  are  going  to  see  more  and  more  and  more 
of  this  down  the  road.  For  those  of  you  who 
don't  know,  there  is  a  process  to  get  our  en- 
dorsement at  the  AFL-CIO.  First  of  all,  eveiy 
open  seat,  candidates  are  asked  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  questions  from  the  Massachusetts 
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AFL-CIO,  and  they  are  not  easy  questions.  We 
want  to  know  where  they  stand. 

Second,  they  must  go  through  the  central  labor 
councils.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  three  can- 
didates I  mentioned  earlier  are  in  a  hundred 
percent  support  of  our  efforts,  and  we  are  going 
to  hold  them  to  it.  The  message  also  sends 
another  message  in  this,  that  all  of  those  elec- 
tions are  in  western  Massachusetts. 

My  local  union,  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  I  have  a 
special  afflnity  for  Western  Massachusetts,  and 
I  know  it  is  one  thing  that  Arthur  Osbom  has 
started  and  Joe  is  going  to  continue,  but  for  too 
long  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Western  Mass. 
felt  a  little  bit  like  stepchildren.  But  I  tell  you 
this  much,  it  is  not  by  chance  that  we  are  winning 
those  races,  and  it  is  not  by  chance  that  John 
Olver  is  in  office.  And  I  didn't  get  him  elected 
and  Joe  Faherty  didn't  get  him  elected,  the 
people  from  the  Western  Mass.  labor  move- 
ment got  him  elected  because  they  rolled  up 
their  sleeves. 

And  I  hope  I  don't  miss  anybody  out  there. 
There  are  a  few  people  out  there  that  were  on 
the  ground  giving  their  own  time,  and  we  fully 
understand  that  most  of  you,  your  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  collective  bargaining;  we  under- 
stand that.  Well,  people  in  the  back  of  that 
room,  Joe  Dart,  my  brother  vice  president,  my 
colleague  from  the  Mass.  Building  Trades, 
Frank  Callahan,  executive  director  of  the  Pio- 
neer Valley  Building  Trades,  and  Dick 
Courtney,  COPEdirector  of  the  Pioneer  Valley 
AFL-CIO,  those  people  deserve  credit  because 
those  are  the  ones  that  got  John  Olver  elected, 
they  are  the  ones  that  went  out  at  night  and 
manned  the  phones  and  got  up  in  the  morning 
and  held  the  phones.  I  think  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  western  Massachusetts  people  for  John 
Olver's  victory,  because  we  didn't  do  it,  they  did. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ROGERS:  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  As 
you  know,  we  had  terrific  victories  in  1989  and 
1990  on  the  ballot  questions,  terrific  victories. 
But  you  know,  ostensibly  it  was  a  holding  pat- 
tern. We  spent  $2  million  in  1988;  astronomical 
amounts  of  resources,  time,  energy,  to  just  save 
something  we  already  have. 

In  1990,  in  Question  3,  it  could  be  worse,  I 
suppose.  It  was  a  great  victory,  but  we  didn't 
gain  anything.  Well,  I  think  that  the  name  of  the 
game  is  to  take  that  kind  of  energy  and  those 
kinds  of  resources  and  allocate  them  right  into 
the  elections  for  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, because  we  can't  have  Marti  Foley  up 


on  Beacon  Hill  lobbying  for  us  when  at  least  30 
or  40  of  those  Democrats  are  Republicans.  You 
know  that  and  I  know  that. 

So  next  year  under  Joe's  leadership,  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  committee  on  political  edu- 
cation plans  on  doing  a  few  things,  and  one  of 
them  is  this.  We  are  going  to  go  out  and  we  are 
going  to  send  a  message  to  those  bastards.  I  am 
not  going  to  name  them  all,  but  the  Democrats 
up  there  that  defy  us,  we  are  going  to  find 
candidates  that  will  beat  them  in  the  primaries. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ROGERS:  And  those  of  you  that  know 
me,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  less  than  humble, 
there  is  one  thing  I  am,  I  am  a  very  determined 
person.  And  I  am  going  to  ask  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  get  involved  in  these  races.  And 
you  don't  do  it  any  way  else  but  by  rolling  up 
your  sleeves.  It  is  veiy,  very  simple.  We  send 
communications  around  to  our  candidates.  We 
could  make  a  phone  call,  but  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  you  people  talking  to  your  own  mem- 
bers, particularly  in  these  legislative  races.  It  is 
not  that  difficult  to  pass.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  the  list,  the  zip  codes,  the  towns,  but  you  are 
going  to  go  out  and  personally  talk  to  each  and 
every  one  of  your  members.  And  we  are  going 
to  get  a  voter  registration  going  next  year,  and 
God  help  us  if  there  is  a  state  employee  that  is 
not  registered  after  what  Weld  and  these  bas- 
tards have  done  to  us.  That  is  going  to  be  a 
priority  next  year,  voter  registration,  because  if 
we  go  to  the  polls  and  our  members  aren't 
registered,  what  good  do  we  do? 

So  I  close  with  this.  Join  us.  We  need  your  help. 
We  need  the  support  because  we  are  going  to 
take  that  State  House  back,  and  we  are  going  to 
get  the  Democrats  in  there,  and  Republicans,  if 
need  be,  that  are  going  to  support  us,  because 
there  is  only  only  one  thing  that  counts.  You 
have  got  your  newspaper  out  there  from  the 
AFL-CIO,  how  they  vote  on  our  issues,  and  no 
more  happy  talk.  No  more,  "I  am  a  friend  of 
labor"  and  you  turn  around  and  they  stick  it  to 
us.  So  please  join  with  Joe  and  all  of  us  in  1992. 
We  are  going  to  make  our  mark,  and  we  are 
going  to  get  people  in  that  State  House  who  are 
going  to  support  working  families. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  He  said  he  was  determined, 
and  I  know  he  is.  That  is  one  of  the  attributes 
that  Rich  brings  to  this  program.  He  keeps 
going  and  going  and  going,  like  that  Energizer 
battery  that  keeps  going  and  going  and  going. 

(Applause.) 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  At  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
it  is  every  year,  we  get  involved  with  a  campaign 
called  the  United  Way.  More  than  ever,  more 
than  ever  before,  there  are  people  out  there 
who  need  your  help.  Programs  are  being  cut 
back.  So  I  would  like  to  have  the  delegates, 
probably  most  of  you  know  John  Sullivan,  he 
has  been  around  for  a  few  years.  But  probably 
most  of  you  don't  know  what  his  job  is.  He  is  a 
trade  unionist,  but  he  is  the  labor  liaison  for  the 
United  Way  from  Worcester  and  he  is  one  of 
many  labor  liaisons  that  work  for  you  in  the 
United  Way. 

John  is  going  to  give  a  brief  message  for  the 
United  Way  and  for  labor  on  how  you  could 
help  our  members  and  our  friends  who  have 
fallen  between  the  cracks. 

John  Sullivan. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  Thank  you,  Joe,  very  much. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  identify  my  coun- 
terparts, and  if  you  would,  Joe  Quirk,  Bob 
Rodwell  and  Dick  Piccuito  in  the  Boston  area. 
In  the  Haverhill/Lawrence  area  Al  Hamilton. 
Helen  Miranda  in  New  Bedford,  and  Jack  Do- 
mingos  in  the  Springfield  Pioneer  Valley.  So, 
basically,  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  all  of 
us  in  a  common  goal  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
communities,  and  what  is  actually  transpiring 
with  all  this  evidence  and  all  this  information 
has  been  handed  to  you  for  the  last  three  days 
of  what  is  happening  to  our  economy. 

You  heard  about  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  no  longer  are 
employed.  You  heard  about  the  condition  of 
the  elderly.  You  heard  about  the  condition  of 
the  sick  and  health  insurance.  Where  did  all 
those  people  go?  And  periodically,  when  you 
stand  up  and  speak  on  behalf  of  the  United  Way 
and  its  programs  you  hear,  "Hey,  this  happened 
to  me.  As  a  result  of  this,  I  want  no  part  of 
United  Way." 

Well,  I  have  some  news  for  you.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  as  liaisons  fought  for  was  the  art 
of  changing  the  way  in  which  you  pledge.  You 
don't  have  to  pledge  on  a  card,  you  don't  have 
to  pledge  to  a  card.  You  could  pledge  your 
money  to  single  agencies,  which  is  very  import- 
ant. TTiere  is  a  complete  change.  And  I  beg  you, 
if  you  are  going  to  pledge  locally,  pledge  to  a 
single  agency,  make  sure  it  is  local.  Because 
what  is  happening  in  Worcester  and  what  is 
happening  in  Boston  and  what  is  happening  in 
New  Bedford,  all  over  the  state,  it  is  running  the 
same  pattern. 

There  is  no  question,  in  central  Mass.  we  re- 
ceive a  food  program  that  we  purchased 


through  United  Way  where  we  are  feeding  over 
500  families  a  week  who  are  members  of  organ- 
ized labor,  who  have  been  laid  off.  So  if  we 
didn't  have  the  food  bank,  God  help  us. 

You  know,  you  hear  of  all  these  different  pro- 
jects and  you  see  a  lot  of  money  go  to  a  certain 
organization,  and  we  get  to  everyone  that  really 
sticks  with  us.  But  we  are  dealing  with  agencies, 
and  every  now  and  then  you  meet  an  individual 
who  will  pump  you  up  for  a  couple  of  years,  you 
can't  believe  it.  So  we  all  identify  people  with 
AIDS  in  certain  categories,  and  this  woman  was 
speaking,  I  would  say  age  45  to  50,  a  widow,  and 
she  was  talking  about  how  she  had  dated  this 
guy  for  about  six  months  and  she  decided  to 
sleep  with  him.  The  woman  now  has  AIDS.  And 
so  when  you  see  this  individual  who  is  in  dire 
need  of  help,  society  turns  them  away,  and  who 
is  going  to  help  them?  And  so  without  the 
services  of  the  council's  program  or  the  AIDS 
Project  program,  no  help  is  there.  So,  believe 
me,  your  dollars  count  very  much. 

I  think  the  best  story  I  had  in  this  past  year  was 
lately  the  woman  who  is  in  charge  of  the  AT&T 
telephone  operators,  Carol  Fitzgerald,  called 
me,  and  she  said,  "John,  we  have  a  member  of 
our  union  who  is  in  dire  straits."  It  is  an  individ- 
ual who  bought  the  American  dream:  College 
graduate,  went  into  high  tech.  industry,  pur- 
chased his  home,  bought  a  beautiful  car,  an 
American  car,  an  American  car,  and  suddenly 
one  day  he  walked  in  and  there  was  nothing.  He 
lost  his  home.  He  is  in  the  process  of  losing  the 
car  this  week.  He  is  living  in  federal  housing. 
The  rent  is  $450  a  month,  he  had  no  way  of 
paying  the  rent.  He  had  two  months'  rent,  $550 
due  on  his  car  payment.  I  asked  him,  you  know, 
it  took  me,  I  think  it  took  me  four  days  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  because  every  time  I  called  him 
I  ended  up  hanging  on  the  phone  for  ten  min- 
utes, nobody  answered  after  I  said  who  I  was. 
And  finally  I  called  Carol  and  said,  "Call  him 
and  tell  him  I  am  not  a  bill  collector."  So  he 
finally  got  the  message. 

And  when  I  called  the  next  time  I  talked  to  him, 
"I,  Mike  and  a  lot  of  us  have  some  people  we 
could  share  with  you  who  have  some  fairly  de- 
cent money  to  give  you."  So  in  this  case  there  is 
a  priest  friend  of  mine  who  has  the  greatest 
program  and  I  was  able  to  get  him  to  find  $900, 
not  for  the  car,  but  for  the  rent.  He  said,  "What 
do  you  want  to  do  about  the  payment  of  the 
car?"  I  said,  "You  are  going  to  give  the  car  up." 
He  said  "How  will  I  get  to  myjob?"  I  didn't  know 
until  this  point  in  time  that  AT&T  does  not  hire 
you  and  give  you  a  full-time  job,  they  give  you  a 
part-time  job  without  benefits,  and  then  when 
the  opening  comes  you  get  in  there.  This  guy 
had  a  part-time  job  that  was  part-time  shifts.  He 
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didn't  know  until  that  day  when  he  called  in 
what  different  times  he  would  work  that  day;  he 
was  filling  in. 

When  I  told  him  he  I  had  the  money  for  the  rent 
the  guy  cried  for  at  least  ten  minutes  and  he 
said,  "Could  I  call  you  back?"  And  I  said,  "Yes." 
And  he  called  me  back  a  few  minutes  later  and 
I  said,  "Would  you  consider  coming  to  the  food 
bank  with  me  so  that  you  could  stock  yourself 
up  for  some  food?"  God  forgive  me,  every  now 
and  then  I  steal.  The  United  Way  is  famous  for 
the  shopping  bags.  But  well,  I  had  stolen  more 
of  those  suckers  to  put  food  into  than  anybody 
could  imagine.  So  I  grabbed  eight  of  them,  and 
I  generally  put  one  inside  the  other  so  it  won't 
break.  And  so  I  told  him  where  I  would  meet 
him,  and  he  said,  "No,  you  know,  I  would  feel  I 
have  let  everybody  down  if  I  did  something  like 
that." 

It  took  a  lot  to  convince  him,  it  took  a  tremen- 
dous amount  to  convince  him,  because  he  was 
doing  something  that  he  had  never  in  his  entire 
life  thought  he  would  have  to  do.  So  if  you  think, 
just  for  two  seconds,  if  it  happened  to  you,  what 
would  you  be  looking  for,  who  would  you  turn 
to?  And  if  we  don't  have  those  agencies  prop- 
erly funded,  then,  dear  God,  it  is  our  own  people 
who  are  being  hurt. 

You  know,  I  don't  ask  the  leadership  of  organ- 
ized labor,  I  beg  them,  get  active  in  the  cam- 
paign in  your  company  or  in  your  union. 
Because  leadership,  your  example,  being  in- 
volved, will  get  others  involved.  And  it  is  im- 
portant, because  we  are  helping  now  our 
brothers  and  sisters  by  the  thousands.  Because 
it  is  no  longer,  you  know,  hey,  George  Bush 
cutting  unemployment  and  it  is  not  the  Gover- 
nor saying  we  don't  want  to  be  able  to  sign  them 
off  on  welfare  after  they  get  off  unemployment. 
My  God,  if  nobody  is  going  to  help  them,  and 
we  who  are  working  can't  help  them,  then  we 
have  forgotten  the  basic  fundamentals  of  or- 
ganized labor.  I  was  able  to  help  this  guy,  but 
how  many  people  out  there  now  as  a  result  of 
federal  and  state  cuts,  the  services  no  longer 
exist? 

So  that  is  how  important,  the  important  role 
you  could  play  in  the  United  Way.  Take  an 
active  role,  be  involved.  If  you  don't  like  what  is 
happening,  change  the  system.  My  counterparts 
will  tell  you,  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  desig- 
nations, but  we  got  it.  So  if  I  will,  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunities.  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  here 
that  long.  It  is  not  an  easy  life  puttingyour  hands 
in  somebody's  pocket,  but  I  never,  never  could 
have  a  better  cause.  So  I  ask  you,  you  have 
listened  to  the  message  that  Joe  and  the  officers 
have  delivered  to  you  for  three  days,  the  import- 
ance of  what  is  happening  in  our  legislative 


areas.  Let's  help  now  those  who  have  been 
affected  over  the  last  three  years.  God  bless 
you.  Thanks. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thanks.  What  is  happening 
on  the  street,  John,  with  the  homeless,  the  job- 
less, people  who  have  no  home,  and  our  labor 
liaisons  with  the  United  Way,  and  they're  all 
labor  people,  they  come  from  the  trade  union 
movement  and  they  understand  the  working 
men  and  women  in  this  state. 

Sometimes  you  say,  we  save  the  best  for  last,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  comes  to  mind  when  I 
think  of  that  is  a  good  friend,  always  has  been  a 
good  friend,  is  a  member  of  Machinists  Local 
1726,  formervice  president  of  this  great  council. 
He  is  the  first  and  still  the  best  Secretary  of 
Labor  this  state  has  ever  had.  He  has  never  let 
us  down.  His  door  was  always  open.  He  worked 
with  us,  and  we  appreciate  what  he  has  done. 
Most  of  all,  before  I  call  him,  I  want  to  let  him 
know  he  has  never  let  us  down  and  we  will  never 
let  him  down. 

Let  me  present  to  you  Paul  Eustace,  the  first 
Secretary  of  Labor.  And  again,  the  best  secre- 
tary of  labor  we  have  ever  had. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  would  likes  to  present  a 
plaque  to  Paul.  "To  Paul  J.  Eustace,  First  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Massachusetts  AFL-QO  takes  great 
pride  in  recognizing  all  of  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  working  men  and  women  of  our  Common- 
wealth during  your  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"Presented  at  the  34th  convention,  October  4th, 
1991."  By  myself,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  of 
this  great  organization. 

Paul. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  EU^ACE:  Bobby  Haynes  told  me  to  be 
very  brief  and  I  will  be. 

My  sincere  appreciation,  very  touching,  and  I 
appreciate  it.  The  only  regret  I  have  after  eight 
years  is  it  was  left  to  someone  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, I  don't  think  really  cares.  I  think  it  could 
have  been  left  to  another  person  that  shared 
our  values  and  our  beliefs,  but  that  didn't  hap- 
pen. As  everybody  has  said  this  morning  and 
probably  since  the  convention  started,  it  is  up 
to  us  to  change  that,  and  not  these  folks  up  here, 
but  all  you  folks  up  there,  and  all  the  rank  and 
file  membership  for  your  support.  And  that  is 
the  only  way  it  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  is 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  these  pieces  of 
legislation  which  we  so  vitally  need,  and  we  have 
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got  to  have  to  survive.  It  is  up  to  you  folks  to 
work  with  these  folks  to  make  it  all  happen 
again. 

Thank  you  very  much  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Just  one  announcement  be- 
fore we  have  a  motion  to  adjourn.  That  if  any 
of  the  locals  or  internationals  have  signed  up 
here,  and  if  you  don't  take  them  you  will  be  able 
to  pick  them  up  at  our  offlce  next  week. 

Right  now  prior  to  the  union  label,  I  would  like 
to  thank  this  convention  and  the  delegates  as- 
sembled here  for  the  kind  attention  that  you 
have  given  to  all  of  our  speakers,  all  of  our 
resolutions,  our  constitution  changes,  and  espe- 
cially personally  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
support  you  have  given  myself,  Secretary 


Haynes,  Joe  Lydon,  Jimmy  Farmer,  John 
Phinney,  and  the  rest  of  the  executive  board. 

Right  now  a  motion  to  adjourn  would  be  in 
order. 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  And  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  A  vote  and  so  carried. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

(Applause.) 

(Time  ended  11:51  a.m.) 
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